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WASHINGTON POST 
28 August I960 


? - Corrections 

. . r*-. • -.v,- 

j An article, yesterday abour?a^ 
{House bill to outlaw disclosure 
i of the names of CIA operatives 0 ^ 
{working abroad incorrectly- ! 

\ J stated the position ofrBepJHar-" < 
Jold^L. Volkmer a^MaX^fJthe 1: 1 
. jsix Democrats oir a> Hause Ju* 

\ diciaiy;>^uhconuaaittee ^/cpnsicl; ^ 
|ering^\the^ bill^Vblkn^ 

I the ronjy.vpne , ^ydte; igaii»^- 1 
j[limiting;jthe. proposed penalties v- . 
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article appeared 27 August 1980 

ON PAG E 



.iv.--. >•»*-. ' v, A^- , v : r 

. To outlaw such publications, .how-- 


^By^eop^ Isaniner Jr' - _ 

7 WMhinrton po«t sue writer ; ever, the bill would allow the prosecu- 

• ^Acting in the face of a Republican of any, joumalist^even one re- 

b&ycott, a House Judiciary subcommit- vr.lying on unclassified information such 
itfe yesterday moved to eliminatether*^^.®^ State Department 'Biographic 
most controversial provisions of a bill. Registers— if the government ’.could, 
that would make it a crime to disclose, ^show an, intent to -impair -or impede 
the names of* CIA operatives^ working foreign intelligence activities. 

Ibjcfad.. \ >. Don: Edwards (D-Calif.), the 

vote of 5 to t.the subcommiV ^chairman of the Judidary subcommit- 
tee Ion constitutional rights decided v 7 -tee on- ■constitutional rights.said this 
JpToutlaw such disclosures by present would make it. a crime; for example. 
£nd past governmentofficials. but not r 
by t outsiders, such as journalists. ! _^.7, 

Rep. Robert F.~Drihan 7(frMass.)^ 
w^o proposed the change, said ' it v 
jwibuld avoid the "constitutional pit-> : 4- 
falls”- of. the more sweeping measure 


to try to head off a CIA assassination 
attempt disclosing the ; jiames of 
the agents involved in, the scheme, i. 

“We’re doing our best to bring out a 
constitutional* bill/* he said after yes- 
terday’s, vote. He said the measure 


, . . . „ . 4 .u^ .would beV brought before the. full 

approved m ^ ^ . House C Judiciary ^rCommittee next 


House and Senate Intelligence con> 
mittees. v V- : - _ ". *. X_>; 

• ^.‘Betrayal of trust is what* needs to 
£k'p.unished,” t he said in urging that 
the bill be restricted to present and 
past "government ' officials who learn 
^.identity of covert agents by virtue 
ofiheir official positions...; ^ ‘S* 

:>*nie broader 7 bill? apprqyed/ by the ' 
. Intelligence committees was aimed in 
large measure at "anti-CIA* periodicals-;- 


-week.r 'iv 

7v7;OL the"" 'Subcommittee s six Demo- 
r crate, only Rep;. Harold L.Volkmer 
(D-Mo.) voted to limit the bill to past 
and present government officials. The 
.f- three^Republicans on the panel stayed 
77 away from the meeting, apparently in 1 
: hopes of preventing it from obtaining 
' a quorum. %'A 

’ The bilT'was referred to the Judici- 
ary-Committee ■ because the Intelli- 
gence: Committee Avert ton w^^^ .also 


such.as th e Covert Action Information. . 

Bulletin, which . regularly prints the;;;J outlaw the disclosure of any agents* or 
names of CIA operatives in order ^to'T^infonnei^of /the FBI’s counterintelli- 
* impede their work. ■ ; \ ■ ; ;^.-j^Jvgei^OE\counterterrorist^units^The 


■ ' . .: .W ‘ *1’*.- 

Judiciary a Committee' has legislative 
jurisdiction over the FBI. a 

Edwards - said* he • knew of no - evi- 
dence that FBI agents or sources are 
in peril, and he criticized the House 
Intelligence Committee for adding 
them to the bill “as a kind of after- 
thought.” The suebommittee -voted to 
take them out, again .by a 5-to-l; vote, 
with Volkmer dissenting:"* : 

“The FBI has only a* handful of .em-. 
ploves who Operate'* covertly outside ; 
the United States,” Edwards-said. He 
■ said FBI officials* have acknowledged 
that no harm has befallen any of the 
^bureau’s agents or sources because of 
: j ournalistic disclosures.^^ ;; • * ; - 

The broader versions- approved by ; 

• the House and Senate Intelligence 
committees were rushed through after- 
a July 4 attack on, the„ home. of the 4 
- CIA station chief' in Jamaica. -;His . 
name, had just, been disclosed by the 
co-editor of the Covert Action Infor- 
mation Bulletin, Louis . Wolf. Wolf, has 
contended that the attack, was staged - 
to gain sympathy for. the agency, but 
that view has little support, on Capitol 



“ThisbilLhas a. steamroller behind 
; it.”7Fdwards said after his subcommit- • 
tee reported out the limited version. • 
“Itha$ a lot of momentum.. Some : say 
it’s- approaching hysteria. - v ; ^ . 7 
;;; • Amon g ' th ose 7 [ pus hing ,~ fo r ;;th e 

;broadeEbULis’ Housei Majority Leader. 

Wright ^(D-Te&^i^hd > 'Stold'^Ed- j 
rewards m a letter Monday .that -he con- 
: sidered it ‘7“of^vita^: importance.” « v He . 
; urged; Edwards -to. report out.the Intel*? 
r Vligence f Committee version -“without : 
Tamendment’yn order to r: ensure enact J] 
ihent before Con^ 

, purpVse and the_^^ 
l legislation was ; ma^e* painfully clear \ 
\'l once again 7 by • tlieT;July. 74*\macbine;.: 
I" ^,7guhntog jOf the ..home of f _a ,meinber7;dt^ 
fc'oim,cmbassy^ 

^•sM*dr*^^;^to v Gbngftsd'ma^ ‘just*^ 
^ ly accused of derelictiomii itVfails- to , 
r f complete actioit Soil 


I 
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HEW YORK TIMES 
27 AUGUST 1980 


Pan el S of ten s^ Proposed Bill on Identifying Agents 




*' ! By CHARLES MOHR 

Special to Tbe New York TUmi 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 26 • — Liberal 
members of a House subcommittee that 
is reviewing proposed intelligence legis- 
lation today recommended tbe deletion of 
its most controversial provisions, those 
that make it a crime for private persons, 
including journalists, to identify covert 
intelligence agents or informers. 

The “agents identities protection” bill 
has already been approved by the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence and, in t 
slightly different fo rm, by the Senate In-: l 


have to ucuuc wucmuno < 

the softening amendment. 

The Democratic Majority Leader of the 
House, Representative Jim Wright of 
Texas, had urged the subcommittee in 
writing not to amend the bill because it 
might delay its being brought to tbe floor 
of the House. He had hoped to be able to 
suspend House rules : and achieve its 
speedy passage. .V ; . i 

Mr. Wright said in a letter to the sub- 
committee chairman, Don Edwards, 
Democrat of California, that “the 96th 


telligence Gbihmiftee.Under the bill, 
identifying covert agents of United States 
intelligence agencies or informants for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
would be a criminal offense. \ . 

The subcommittee on civil and consti- 
tutional rights of the House Judiciary 
Committee was able to review the bill on 
“sequential reference” because it 
created a new. criminal statute, a matter 
that normally would fall under Judiciary 
Committee jurisdiction. 

If the Judiciary Committee upholds the 
subcommittee action, the full House will 


Congress maybe justiy accused of dens 
action if it fails to complete action ontHIs 


bill. 

But Representative Edwards said that 
he agreed with civil liberties organiza- 
tions that the agent identities bill was 
“clearly unconstitutional,” and be and 
four of his Democratic colleagues, Rob- 
ert W. Kastenmeiej* of Wisconsin, John F. 
i Seiberiing of Ohio; Elizabeth Holtzman of 
| Brooklyn and Robert F. Drinan of Massa- 
chusetts, prevailed. d 

Harold L. Volkmer; Democrat of Mis-* 
souri, voted against the changes but in 
favor of reporting the bill to the full Ju- 
diciary Committee, which will consider it 
inert week.-;. ; - - '"v' 

Th ere h as been no serious controversy 
lover provisions of the; bills, that would 


a crime for a Government official 
I; ortormer official who had authorized ac- 
cess to classified information to reveal 
the identity of intelligence agents. 

The provision affecting private citizens 
grew out of the anger of many members 
of Congress, including some on the two in- 
telligence committees, over the Washing, 
ton newsletter, Covert Action Informa- 
tion Bulletin, which has primed the 
names of what it says are Central Intelli- 
gence Agency officers who operate under 
so-called “shallow embassy cover*' in 
foreign posts, posing as ordinary diplo- 
mats. 'V 

The bulletin's staff says it uses simple 
methods to decipher terminological fic- 
tions and false jdtles in unclassified bio- 
graphical registers to deduce" this infor- 
mation. y , r * ■ r • • 

t„ n, 1 ere 18 a lot of momentum ! 
W^the hull, almost hysteria," hectT- j 

‘IpHSSi 
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yoill on JJisciosi 


:•• i ^ outlaw such ‘PufiUt^id^s^ow^^ S Judician^; Coh^ttee!^ 

would ^wth^fero^^ 

‘^Amrig'in the f ace of a ♦ Rep uhlican^fe^ 011 °f any j ournalis t— even o n e gr e- ;#: Edwards ;^said^ h^^ew^-ofeho^ evt^: 
boycott, .a House Judiciary* subconunit-;?v5^S on nn^assified iiiforTnatiorrsuch , : > ldence that-FBI agerits or sources are : 
t^e yesterday Amoved to , eliminate rthe^S^^^^W State - Department Biograp^ peril^and ; he f criticized -> the House i 

most controversial provisions of a^iUii^©gistcrs-i-4f HtheJigovernment!^coul^ ; f Intelligence^ Committee" for adding : 
th^would make it sl crime to discioseJ5|^how^ M int^t^ta;impadr:or ^impede them to th s bilbos ? a^kind of Rafter- * 
the^namey-of|CIA operatives^ working; |^^S*;fo^ign int^gence;a^yitiesg.§vi£p 

;take the m ' out, agairiv: by> a " 5-to-l; vo te^ 

/^aS^fyote of 5'tai:gthe:subcb^ of the Judiciary tsubcommitg^ 

tee^on- constitutional ..rights decided g^tee on constitutional- r rightsigsaid this £ 4 g.“The FBI *has bhiy a : ^ndffo^^rri-^: 
lo^outiayir such disdbsuraiby.preseht^^oul&niake^it^cfime^fbi^ra 

and past governmenCofficiails, but try to head; off a^CIA assassination ? Tthe:Untted State^”;^dwa^s^aid^"H^ 

feytoutsiders^such as jouraahsts.ggl^W*^^ ^of \ :said FBr 6fficialsr have acknowledged ^ 

^Rep. - Robert^ ' : ^ e ^ gen ^ Solved ingthe~scheipe|*^?that ^ 

whoa proposed thei change, ■’ doing best to bring out aUr tbnreau's agcntSAoriaoi^ 
jwoula avoid the •: V ' “constitutional pit-^> constitutionaI i bi11 ^ he • said aftery esg; ^journalistic disci osuresm^i.^^ $ 
f4Jls M :ol the more Weping measure broade^versionsgapproved^y^ 

. approved in recent weeks by both the* v" brought before -r ttie- -.f ulL g. * toe>: House .and - Senate Intelligence ] 


'> W»ahla«ton Port Stalf 1 


mittees; 


gcratsg;only ^Rep^ Harold7;I^^]Jkmer >iname;had just been^dis(aosed.by;;the4 


rt* ij a v ...ha wii wicjiiiuc^aw^ru," • wawuucu uiat ■ uie auaciv was scagea^ 

^^^p^offirtaT^itlnnc 15 waSr£r0m 41,6 ™ e ® ting ’ app ^*°- y in ;to g a “ sympathy. for. the ^agency, but 

officwh positions^, . t : from obtaining - . ' s that view has.littl^support or. Capitol 

: I^eUigence conimittees^ was aimed 

: larger measurepat.antirCIA beriodicaJslpiif^eoinmirt^^ca^^^ 

-such-astheCovertAction Informatiohifggence^Comrhitteegyersidngwould^sogTteereported^^ version^ 

Bulletin, Twhich . regularly - prints th‘i^;; ( ou tlaw the disclosure of any agents or v :£“It ha$ i a lot of momentum'., Soineysay: 
names of CLA operatives in* b order ;^b?&£intormere*b:E It’s approaching •hystdriaW^-^^-^'^^^ 

| ' ’•■ "I}' A'i' •'••? '..IT 


g^of^yit^ 

04 W1 n A.a'iV'l' ‘tiiill 1 . 1 1 


' am en d me nt^.ih 'order /ib ?ehsur e eha ct4 

;i"ii^wht ; bef6rSC6hgres^adjb\nm& 


^gujaning^oF^^ b^tineniSjer^iS^ 

£ ^phF-^nbassy 1 siiaJ^n^amai^’^niht: 
gsa 

g Jjfhicci&ea^i^'dei^ 
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MOBILE 'PRESS (AL-. ) 
8 August 19B0 


We need some secrecy 


The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has voted 14- M) to give 
the President substantial leeway 
in keeping undercover CIA 
operations quiet, a- ' ' . ?* 

Proponents of the change in <a 
measure setting, ^forth some 
ground rules on who should know 
about secret operations would 
give the President the right to 
withhold information even from 
leaders of congressional in- 
telligence committees for two 


reasons:.:;.. 




“To meet ; extraordinary 
circumstances affecting the- vital 
interest of the United States” or 
‘‘to avoid unreasonable risk to the 
safety of personnel or methods 
employed.” 




American intelligence activity, 1 
we understand, is hurting badly 
from teaks, new controls and : 
/persons ‘‘blowing the cover” of i 
agents wisto impunity. .. 

All that could feardly happen at 
a worse time in a world of in- 
trigue with factions from the 
Middle East and parts of Africa 
advancing their nefarious causes 
by terrorism. n 

.. . • -J'M 

We feel that U.S. intelligence^ 
needs help and that what the' 
Foreign Affairs Committee i 
approved is a step toward getting i 
it. We urge both houses of Con- 
gress to go along with such or 
similar legislation. > I 
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SACRAMENTO UNION (CA) 
5 AUGUST 1980 


charter 



Perhaps some of us take a great 
deal of comfort in hearing Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown tell us that 
we are; second to none in military 
powerkPerhaps some of us believe 
him. And perhaps a few of us realize 
what a comedown “second to none” 
is over just a few years ago. 

; But are there any of us today who 
believe that the decline in American 
power versus that of the Soviet 
Union has helped the-‘cause of 
peace? Unfortunately, there are a 
few among us who, against all his- 
torical evidence, believe that ; the 
weaker we are the safer we are. 
Fortunately, most of us do not attrib- 
ute to others altruistic qualities that 
they have never before demonstrat- 
ed but which would suddenly be 
triggered by American helplessness. A] 
1 We have yet to be homswoggled 
bj* those who advocate unilateral 
disarmament. But we have,- come 
pretty close to it. With our propensi- 
ty for international optimism, we 
denuded ourselves of a first-rate 
army and an adequate intelligence 
service immediately after World 
Warll..- 5? .. v 

; HISTORICALLY, THE UNITED 
STATES has been auspicious of intel- 
ligence agents: The only times ' we 
have submitted ourselves to counter- 
intelligence have been during wars: 
George Washington had spies, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had spies, as did Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 
But when World War Ij -ended,' 
President Harry S. ’Truman killed ' 
the Office of Strategic Services. And ' 
one secretary of war refused to have 
spies about him because “gentlemen 
I don’t open other people’s mail£k«>&2 


We share the private citizen’s 
abhorrence of letter-openers and 
keyhole-peepers, but we do not see 
how the essential protection of indi- 
vidual liberty should interfere with : 
an aggressive intelligence agency, 
except in some lawyers’ briefs. 

‘j We believe that a people can 
remain free while employing a dili- 
gent secret service. Indeed, we will 
have to ; learn to accommodate a 
Central Intelligence: Agency whose 
mistakes have inspired the recrimi- 
nations we are dealing with today. 

• IWE ARE A DEFINITE minority 
in the world — free, capitalistic and 
prosperous. Our only; influence on 
the world, moreover, appears to be 
declining. We have lost much of our 
ability to influence events on a level 
less ' subtle than war through our 
confusion at home: i 

■We play a shrinking role In South- 
east; Asia; the Russians have taken 

ever our old bases and our influence 
in Indochina; we are mere observers 

in Central America — an isthmus of 
turmoil we cannot ignore. 

I We exist in an unfriendly world. 
We do need intelligence of the other 
fellow’s intentions. It ’is hoped that 
we will act honorably on the basis of 
.that intelligence. 

1 IT IS AN ENDURING problem of 
democracy that we are faced with 
currently: that is, how we handle 
our CIA AND FBI.'. The Dilemma: 
How do we preserve the ideals of the 
nation without denying those privi- 
leges to .those who would seek to 
destroy qs’- A free society must by 
definition always stand in peril- of 
>; being destroyed by Cits guarantees of 
frt^oim 4 • H 

; ' It -would -'therefore seem ; that fa 
;>free society stands; in great need of a 

• sensitive intelligence service to alert 
tit ito-any^threats; ^ freedom. Unfor- 
^tiihately,kwe; have shipped ‘the CIA 


of much of its effectiveness through 
a misguided belief that the watchdog 
is a greater threat to the homeowner j 
than the burglar. ! 

Congress is looking again at the ! 
role of the CIA in the United States. ! 
Some congressmen would have the j 
United States adopt a detailed chart- ■ 
er to spell out what the CIA could or ; 
could not do. Others favor a revision- 
of the present rules in order to cut 
back on. the number of senators and 
representatives the CIA must report 
to ab out sensitive mission s. f 

THE MOST RECENT action in 
Congress indicates an awareness of 
the need for secrecy in intelligence 
operations. The House Foreign 1 
Affairs. Committee voted last Thurs- 
day to give the president considera- 
ble leeway in keeping undercover 
CIA operations quiet. The president 
would be allowed to ignore rules on 
advance notice of operations if he 
thinks the leaders of congressional 
intelligence committees should not 
be told because of extraordinary 
circumstances. I 

The question comes down to: 
Whom do you trust? Congress is the 
major source of leaks; Congressmen 
survive by leaks. The president is 
the chief executive elected by all the 
people. Ultimately, he is the one 
person who must answer for the 
foibles of the CIA. 

Therefore, a return to the legisla- 
tion which created the CIA in 1947 — 
amended where necessary to select 
new situations -k appears to be the 
best solution. We; do not believe that 
the CIA should A be put under a 
detailed-charter which attempts to 
spell out all the do’s and don’ts of an 
intelligence service. 
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-f 



TO STOP THE CentJ^Tjaifilligence ' identity “in the course of a pattern of activi-; 
Ag ency "from Interfering “in the internal, ties intended to identify and expose covert: 
affaire of independent nations /’Louis Wolf> agents and with reason to believe that such! 
has been pubfisbing ; a . bulletin which pur- activities would impair or impede the for-j 
ports to print CIA secrets and to name CIA % eign intelligence activities of the United- 
agents, v ,,#■ v'L' -%4 /^States.’’; The House bill goes even farther, 

. .Today, some members o^Cohgress want v covering domestic operations by the Feder- 


to stop Louis Wolf and the others in his pack 
from using the First Amendment to cam- 
paign against covert operations and opera- 
tives- overseas/,-.: •/_ 

-i : -.The legislators’ concern with protect- A 
ihg U.S. agents is understandable. So is their . 
anger, considering that the house of an 
American diplomat in Jamaica was assault- 
ed last month only two days after Wolfs 


al. Bureau of Investigation. ■><*[ » . 

' - s A. 

WELL INTENDED or not, laws based oh 
intention^ open citizens and their head- 
bones toigoverament guesswork and crimi- 
nal liability. Also open to question is a law 
which rests on "impairing or impeding” 
government, work: What some people per- 
, ceive as obstructing federal efforts can be 
seen by others as exercising their constitu 


newsletter claimed the ‘Official was a CIA tional right to speak, and write, to debate 
station chief. and • criticize Washington and its policies 


; ' If speculating about agency work and 
agents’ identities can be dangerous busi- 
ness, so can laws made in haste — especially 
when they’re trying to draw a fine line 
around constitutionally-protected expres- 
sion. Unfortunately, Congress is not taking 
the necessary care in its rush for legislative 
-action. 

The bill in the Senate, for example, 
would make it a crime to disclose an agent’s 


Not all kinds of expression are protect- 
ed by the Constitution. Yelling “fire” in a 
crowded theater for mischief’s sake is not 
Neither is setting up people for assassina- 
tion by fingering them — rightly or 
wrongly — as undercover agents. 

When it comes to this legislation, how- 
ever, it’s not yelling, “fire” or crying “wolf/| 
to point out how dangerous it can be if Conjf 
gress acts irresponsibly. 








i 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
2 6 AUGUST 1980 


£/. 5 ., Rebutting Cqlumnist, Sees a Soviet Threat in Iran 


By RICHARD BURT 

Special to The New York Tiroes : ‘ ■ 

- WASHINGTON, Aug. 25 — Defense De- 
partment intelligence specialists have 
concluded that an American military as- 
sault against Iran would probably lead 
the Soviet Union to send forces into the 
country. Government officials said 
today. 

The officials cited the intelligence as- 
sessment to discredit reports last week 
that the Carter Administration was ac- 
tively contemplating a military strike 
against Iran in mid-October. The reports, 


prepared by Jack Anderson, the syndi- 
cated columnist, were denied by the 
I White House and the Pentagon. 

Officials said the Pentagon’s Defense 
Intelligence Agency was asked to exam- 
ine how the Soviet Union was likely to re- 
spond to American militaiy actions 
1 against Iran. The agency, they said, con- 
cluded that although Moscow was un- 
likely to j react to a small-scale rescue 
operation such as the one attempted in 
1 April, there was a good chance it would 
respond to a major assault by moving 
i forces into northern Iran. 

In a similar study, the Centr al Intelli- 
;ence Agency wa^ said gy 'o'nfe Offlmi to 


” a mot 6 relaxe d at titude" to - 
ward thej prospects rbr Soviet military m- 
tcrveniiuii, but it , tuu, is repux led tu have 
conclude that this possibility ’could not 

t s r miea on r — : r H , — 

The findings of the two agencies are 
said by officials to have led President 
Carter and his senior aides to rule out 
military action against Iran, barring a 
significant worsening in the treatment of 
the hostages^ : - : ^ ^ - * 

Hr five 'columns last week, Mr. Ander- 


Json charged that Mr; Carter “was rush- 
ing ahead with plans to invade Iran” in 
order “to save himself from almost cer- 
tain defeat” in the November Presiden- 
tial election. 

A War Game in June 
Mr. Anderson said several “jigsaw 
pieces” suggested that a large action 
against Iran was being prepared. He said 
these included a decision by Mr. Carter in 
February to have a surveillance satellite 
positioned over Iran, the movement of a 
squadron of F-4 fighters and about 500 
support personnel to Egypt, the installa- 
tion of “ultrasecret” communications 
equipment in Egypt and the deployment j 
of six container ships full of military! 
.equipment to the Indian Ocean. j 

! Officials said that after the" hostages - 
were seized in November, several contin- 
gency plans were drawn up for strikes’ 
against Iran, including attacks against 
the country's oil installations. They re- 
ported, howev** . thsi since the rescue at- 
tempt these contingency plans had re- 
ceived only passing attention, 
r Some officials suggested that Mr. An- 
derson might have obtained details of a 
Pentagon “war game” in June known as 
Positive Leap. Inthe exercise, senior 
military commanders are said to have 
tested the capacity, of American air, 
naval and ground forces to intervene I 
promptly in a conflict in Iran. ls 
While denying that any military move 
against I ran w as being pre pared , one de- 
i fense aide said, that some senior military 
officers had expressed concern that Mr. 
Carter could be tempted to order a mill- j 
tary show of force before November to 
strengthen his domestic political stand- 
ing. . ; — - ■ ; 

At the State Department, officials re- 
acted cautiously to an announcement 
today by the militants at the American 
j Embassy in Teheran that any military 
| move against Tran could result in the 
[ death of the hostages. State Department 
1 officials v speculated that the statement 
was provoked, in part, by the Anderson 
articles* • ^ • -V- 


j 


i 

i 
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There was a moment of high danger 
last April as American commandps, 
huddled in helicopters, rattled toward ... 
Iran. Hundreds of miles away, Israeli 
intelligence specialists were routinely 
monitoring radio communications. 
They picked up some suspicious frans— > 
missions and easily detected the-hos*;,.? 
tage rescue operation. 

.^ Acting quickly, they' began sending ’ • 
-out confusing signals to disguise the- A 
telltale U.S. transmissions, Incredibly, *-■ 
the Americans had overlooked this ele—. 
mentary precaution. But fortunately. ; :A 
the Israelis covered tor them, or the iil- 
'fated mission might have fared even- 
worse. . .. 

■ . • , This has been reported by a Penta- ' 
gon evaluation team in their secret 
findings. The report speculates that the 
Soviets, their surveillance capabilities 
unmatched, must have detected the sig- 
nals. But thanks to the Israelis, the Sovi- 
ets may not have interpreted, them 
correctly. 

• The Pentagon planners also. seemed , 
not to anticipate that anything* would - . 
go wrong during the rescue attempt, - 
though it was a mission of mind-numb- 
ing complexity and split-second timing. 

; So when the unexpected happened, as 
• another top-secret report to Sen. John 
Tower (R-Tex.) makes clear, the com- 
manders of the operation had.no pre- 
planned responses ready. A?. A \i\ 

j Worse vet, there was such poor over? 
all, coordination that u nit commanders . 
made individual, sometimes contradict, 
torv, decisions. And when the officers 
on the scene sought guidance from the 
Pentagon on handling the unexpected 
developments, the top brass in Wash-C 1 
I mgton passed the buck right back, to 
them. 

| “(It is] clear that there was very little s 


planning. -.for unexpected contingen- 
cies,’ | the-report to Tower states. “What 
do you do if you hit bad weather? What- 
do you do if . there is an emergency in- 
volving fire? What do you. do if Ira- 
nians; intervene? What do you do if you 
get down to five aircraftat DeserhSite . 
,One?|What do you do if some Iranians , 

: who observe the mission escape?” •• - - 
«t- All jot these accidents — and, more -EV- 
happened; Yet no -.-coordinated re-,-. 
sponses had been planned. Adding to-* 
. the potential for confusion,- the Senate 
report contends, was the fact that each , 
unit commander — in charge of heli- 
copters,. .transport planes and ground? 
i:, troops -r “felt responsible for his part 

• ot the, action and operated in, isolation 

except when the force was married up 
for rehearsals.” ' . . 

The report explains: “Historically, it 
has beep unwise to so fragment com- 

• mandj In this case, no one at Desert Site 
[Onej |was-responsible for, making deci- 
sjon&jThe-.man who wasi-was in the 

• White House, thousands of miles from „ 

the scene of the action. ’- A A - i v A , 

Thej weather over the Iranian desert 
— the. unusual, “suspended dust” phe-":' 
nomenon ■*, and the. reactions to it il - 
lustrate the, weaknesses-in the rescue :• 
mission command setup.,.-*:. 1 .?X. 

. The (lead G130 transport was the first 
aircraft to hit the suspended dust fog, 
but though the planes were engulfed in - 
it for| 45 • minutes, the commander 
"elected not to report” -the ..unusual 
condition. When, the Marine helicop- - 
ters hit ; the dust, the.^ flight leader .J, 
landed briefly and reported to the Pen- 
tagon.],:. .. a U 

1 ■ He was “not providedany guidance . 
the , report notes. “The [Pentagon) .- " 
asked, ;‘What are you -going ;to do’’ 
Since the other aircraft hadnqt turned 


back, the flight leader decided to go — 
on. It was a hairy experience, flying^ 
blind, but six Marine choppers made if' 
to Desert Site One. . , 

There was similar lack of coordimiC. 
tion in the matter of radio silence and ’ 
* -radar avoidance. The Marine copter 
. : pilots were “very worried about going 
* too high to get out of the weather, out 
of fear of -being painted^ by Iranian :• 
radar and thus compromising the mis- 
sion, ; the report notes. But the “Air 
Force was much more relaxed, and f 
flew all the way at a higher altitude.” 

Likewise, the Marines maintained • - 
strict radio silence, even in the extreme 

i in ?% r °L the dust f0 «- Bur when the^v 
/•first C130 landed,: the impact broke its 1- ; 

non-interceptible radio.. The Air Force '* 

- pilot then-“went ahead to report his ar- 
rival on an open network), thus possi'->"» 
bly compromising the mission, even ^ 
though another secure radio was avaif > 

- able at the site,” the report states. 

i; - Spoiling the Spoils -Win or lose in 
November. Jimmy Carter appears deter- - ' 
mined to leave his mark on the upper r 
. echelons of Washington bureaucracy — 
and leave few political spoils for a vie- * 
tonous Ronald Reagan. 

A flood of presidential appointments .'■* 
to vacancies on various regulatory and - 1 
advisory commissions has issued from 
the White House in recent months. If 
the Senate OKs them all. the agencies 
-will be loaded with Carter people for— 

'iSl? S rs < L co,Tle 'u Some fi § ures: In Mav of ■ ~ 
.1980 Carter submitted 217 nominations; -• 
.compared to just 42 in May of 1979; in, 
June and July, he sent 379 nominations, 
compared to 220 in that period last year * 

P The president is also "piggybacking^. •-•:-* 

many longterm nominations on short- 
term appointments to fill unexpjred' 
terms - ■ ...... iW 
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United Press Internationa) 

"LONDON — Iranian officials say 
they have broken a spy network head- V 
quartered in the Anglican bishopric in 
Isfahan! in- western Iran that was fir 
nanced by $500 million frorq the Units; 
ed States and equipped with more 
than 600 pounds of explosives^ Tehr' .’ 
ran Radio reported yesterday;^: 

“At present, several members of 
this network who are foreign nation-, : 


als: hajve f been arrested along with 
their irariian collaborators;” the radio 
. said in a; broadcast monitored by the 
BBC in London: . 

^.No further.details on the arrests, 
/Including nationalities, were given, 
f It was not immediately clear how 
the netjwork was alleged to have oper- 
ated, nor : what its purpose would have , 
been, though the word “coup” was 

mention^ in the broadcast j i 
The.jattack appeared to beindir^t^ j 
ly aimed* at the British, one of the tar- 
gets of Iran since several Iranians j 
were . arrested in London demons tra- j 
tions.// ' '* 

On [the political front, Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, speaker of the Majlis (par- , 
liameht),jannounced on Tehran Radio j 
that the new Cabinet would-be intro- j 
• duced^pc^ibl^ J 

.,Vv-; : Thej. Majlis/.has been charged.- by 1 
Iranian strongman Ayatollah Ruhol- 1 
lah/Khomeini with decidirig the fate of 1 
America’s 52 i hostages, now ih.>; day 
295 of their captivity, once a govern- 
ment is formed, .--^v > / 

Tehran RadIo;.:.in releasing; more 
details ! on the alleged spy. network, 
said it .jwas discovered “following ex- 



tensive investigations" in Isfahan, 
Iran’s third largest city, 210 miles 
south of Tehran. , ?• .//.'•> . 

Documents, including Iranian mili- 
tary secrets, were seized at the bishop- 
ric, along with the explosives; which, 
were to be “distributed to a number of. 
army personnel arid the leaders of the- 
Bahai sect.” the broadcast said/ ’ 
The/ US payment of $500 million 
was Indicated in 'the seized: docu- 1 
ments. the radio said. \ .J* 

Tehran Radio also reported the 
head of the army revolutionary: courts 
issued a warning that anyone with in- V- 
formation about a recehC coup Vt-T 
tempt against Khomeini must cooper- 
ate by giving authorities the informa- 
tion by Sept: 1 or “they, too, will be 
prosecuted." - 

Several persons, including^ many;; 
in the military, have been executed" 
since the alleged coup attempt. • ‘ ' 

’■■■/ Pars news agency, quoted by Teh- 
ran Radio, also reported that the three 
Western provinces of Kermanshahan,. 
Kordestan and Ham are under orders 
to participate in -blackout drills be-; 
cause “there is a faint possibili ty of an 
intrusion into Iranian airspace." 
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-/“/- : r.«» !• ir ' 



' ' „/ . , j '• ^ ‘ i 

?;V ',-r^ ' ;V ;i,< e-^Aii-rr • • 


'Over:' 


miming 

h& JSJ 

■••|— j — - ■' ' ; v^'r^r'A;* t’Thfi mission . w 

only five ofs-thi 
M * ich flew from 

x. to the first, rendezvous point:*: 

Excessive^secrecy'mayrhaye doomed/ wlsrc capable of 



x. ™ - , ^§; • lxpuiz xo tne 

VpExcessive-secrecy^ ^l^^h^y^dooipe^ M ^ rc capable of flying on to the 
the attempt last AprU tc^ rescue Xrrierrj?; n|buntain hideaway, that same night/ 
camhostages-frorn Iran^. au military ; re-j/ ^ ~ - 

view;panel * sa^ci yes terday. ; i» i jfe‘ report- 
portraying a badly, flawed' operation^? : 

Although panel rfakmmi>James E5 
> Holloway* /d ' retired -admiral /and /for A: 
mer ; chief of naval op era lions /.told/:# 

Pentagon .news conferepce^thatv the?/ 


TBe plan called for: at least six RH53 
choppers taking off from Desert One. 

S he military- review./ panel, corn- 
ed of Holloway and five generals 
f^om the Army, Air Force and Marine 
Oorps, ■ said the- resfcue - plan . should 
have provided for an 


; _ T ----- , - ^ initial force of 

/rescue plan “probably ^represented thet * y helicopters. C130 planes should 
plani with: the best'chanc^pf ’success,”/- have flown ahead of them ' to guide- 
--the^^report^- puts ~ this- assessment. iiiJ them to the rendezvous spot and pass 
question/ 't-V / V: .^Ong weather information* ( the panel. 

Ma j. Gen/ J am// Vaught was 
: etisessed with Keeping. the plan. secretjj-; the overall mission. commander. Hollo; 

example, that they never wrote~;»fc : ! w ; ay at -the ne*vs conference declined 
down or subjected.it to the traditionaE ! to/pass judgment on Vaught's per- 
murder .boards . ..(panel^ mf ^critics); * formanee. Later the Pentagon issued j 
i-r r» ] ^statement in Holloway’s ' name say- > 
- vAlso;^radi° communications among;, idg that there was nobody more ex- j 
’the- eight helicopters: on^th^mission^/ pferienced and competent than Vauaht. ! 
and between the helicopters/^nci to run the mission. - 
C 130 -^transport planes/' carryin g> th f£~ Holloway said his group’s report ad- 

raission /V commanders; / ; were^so^rfe/ dressed only the military issue: of the 
stxic ted, that the h elico pter/pi to ts"; did/- j first stage of the rescue operation. 


“On the three occasions*' when the. 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs were briefed on 
the status and content of L the plan, 
[.there, had been no intervening scrub- 
down or murder board of the plan- 
ning product. '• ‘ .• - ; 

“Further,” to keep the plan secret, 

* “the Joint Chiefs of Staff were acting 
•* in essence as their own action officers 
anci were denying themselves the 
staffing support they normally enjoy- 
when reviewing plans of a less sens!-, 
tive nature. • ’/..• A 

“In sum, this meant that the hostage 
rescue plan was - never subjected to 
rigorous testing ; and evaluation by. 
qualified, independent observers and~; 
monitors short of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff thehiselves. . . , *2 

“No/fihal plan forcihe fescue- opera* • 
; ti o n s was-ever. pu bl is h e d p ri or to t h e 
mission /execution. A/written !plarv to 
supplement oral briefings to the Joint 
Chiefs' of/Staff -would -have-provided^ 

• them a/document;to study and review L 
in the/privacy -of their- own offices, 
which might have sharpened their un- 
derstanding of details and led to more 
incisive questions/ ;: AA 

- - ^Intelligence community - inpu t; 
“The^group believes that intelligence 
commun ity assets coulq have been 
"puued 


- mother 

^eiiectively. 


• stricted that the h^icoptsr'pilots.-.didl'j 0105 ^. m me ics^uc upciduuu. 
mot ^, receive - . vital 3^orinatio’iritHa^^ i “Quite - frankly, we were, apprehend 
might have’ saved .the siye that the critical tone which this 

resulted -in could be misinterpreted as 
rm stakes^' and^ con f u si one merg ei5 - fro ixu- an indictment of the able: and brave 
-^describes :the scene at/* men . who/ planned and executed this 
Desett'^he/'tiie'* mission*^ rendezvous Vj operation. . / . We encountered 
^pointAi n-t>e-I rani an jdesert April 24-25./ 1 shred’ of evidence of culpable n 

N ^l/^f? -ther^-thht Jeight^ servicemen 5 
wgre kilredr When a' helicopter collided 
. wjth one of"the C130s during the proo .: 

'ess;of aborting> the reseuVattenipt. * ' /**/ 
before the; mission was close *j 
to, being launch ed,4he report says, the/ 
plans/rsmd/t rehearsals^ were so /‘frag-fe 
mentedi to. maintain secrecy, that cohe-/ 
sionx and .‘ Coordination/ became early. 

-casualties^' 

/ ^Much :of w ihe ^nation’s' ‘ intelligence 
^cdmmunijy was frozen out of the plam : 

.XU_ r .' r Z _ F 1 


nihg, again, in the interest of^ secrecy, 
ana^weatner experts- seldom had- a- 
* cHance'to educate' the helicopter ‘pi- 
lots '“about the • dust /clouds and "other 1 
/bad conditions they might run into jin 
tfhe'fcack: country, of -Iran; ■ 

; //With/secrecy keeping so many'-peo^ 

; pie oub of. .the know,. the Joint Chiefs 
: of?. Staff became^udge 'and : jury- for 
th^ plan ; they design ed r approved and 
/recommended'; to.-President Carter-f or ' 
. £ execubbn/i^.u^YAj^^ r - 


... . f . - not a 

shred’Of evidence of culpable neglect, 
qr incompetence.” '.J/f 
^■The panel recommended, however, 
that the Joint Chiefs establish a stand- 
ing- counterterrorist joint task force, 
comprised of ; specialists from the four, 
services, /to provide a /permanent 
source of expertise' for planning such" 
operations- as the rescue mission- . a/'' > 
J-Also; to provide^a more-' critical Jook^ 

, . at futufe plans , b e for e they "are imple=!J 
“meftteci7"the Holloway-' group recoiiK 
mended that the chiefs appoint a five- , 
to .seven-member advisory panel of ex- ! 


TTT0TT 

“Some' 


-a mckiy ah d 

_ ut - these oiti- 

cers leu llielr liilUai el 'fecMveness 
^oy^have been impaired somewhat by 


, IIul being im u LfI UIe a 1 jUU C the trUe n a- ; 


~or 

beginning... 


/jperailon front the 


• Uncoordinated training. “Thor- 
oughly /.integrated training 4 exercises 
of- -the: joint task force for the 
final plaiuAvere- not conducted.” Tile 
'joint task force commander, -as part of 
the super-secrecy, imposed “decentral- 
ized. command supervision of training 
and -evaluation. /v/v . Thorough, inte- ! 
grated rehearsals /would: have : devel- : 
oped precision and speed in execu- 
tioii,. increased! nter-unit coor di n a tion , 
suggested necessary/ changes and " re- , 
solved problem areas;” although /this 
would have Increased : the-chance' of : * 
leaks: : f • >/. 

The / brews; of ' the ci30 transports 

wh l/>Vl lirflxn.Hn wiAni, TS j. 


... ... — ;t— — — . Which were to meet at Desert One on. 

perienced military off icers, - both a c- A pril .2 4. di d not : critique ; each other, 
tive-and i^tired. v/ - iace/td* face. ; after - training ..together, ^ 

_ Pentagon - spokesman" /Thomas B.1'but wer^largelyi'depehdent ioh, less^ : 
Ross announced yesterday that - both -/effective cornmunications The HoIlo- 
recommenations have been approved, i/way: group said there -should have 
Defense Secretary Haiold- Brown, he //been: an overall commander to coordi- 
sai d/ will: estabhsh a?cbunterterrorist^^ 5 L a ic the training: better. ■ 
task: force /under, a^single; .cbmmand,<t- ; / ; “Operational readiness of the force 
and the chiefs will submit theif plans would have benefited from., a . full- 
to an; oversight . group;// /vi/; ^ j:j| r dress/^rehearsal. arid command and 

j Kpv / : finH inoc-nf' / eon trol i • . wpnkn PC coc ' l tTTrt*il A u ~ VI.. 


fl^ITPTMJiay 


WT , sVrtAi i « ^ ; 1/ :ii ‘Jl H 
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• Flawed command and control* V 

•‘’Command" and control was excel--" 
lent at tbe„ upper echelons, but .be-,., 
came more tenous-and fragile at inter- 
mediate levels. - a.j 

• Number of helicopters. The plan"* 
kept changing as it was tailored to 
new information about the hostage sit- 
uation in Iran. One- change was the 
need to provide more airlift at Desert. 
One - than had been, comtemplated - 

, when height RH53 helicopters were? 
Adeemed- enough. • ? *£ * 

‘"The review group concluded that/ 
additional helicopters . and crews > 
would have reduced the ‘risk of abort# 
; due to mechanical -failure, were opera^r 
tionally feasible and could have been? 
: made available until- quite late in the;? 
plannin g evolutions . . . An uncon--* 
strained planner would more than? 
likely have initially' required at least? 
l(k_helieopters under joint task force" 
control rule, 11 under the most likely 
case a ; nd up to lousing peacetime his- 
torical data." ' I \ / % ‘ : f*\ 7>._ r ■ 

.Aside from secrecy considerations, . 
‘*no operational ' or logistic factor pro-/ 
hibited launching;Tl:from Nimitz arid| 
continuing, beyond the halfway point; 

’ to Desert One ayjthTO helicopters. . •■/ ij 
In retrospect, •it;appears': that on bal- 
i an ce^^an,- increase. : in-; the /helicopter/ 
force was? warranted. : However, . such' 1 
. an increase woiildtnot ; itself- gu arantee ^ 
success'" 

• Weather /predictions. The; joint 
task force. planning jhe rescue mission ; 


> 


had been given a -table, showing "by 
location and. month, the frequency of 
suspended-dust -. ' Occurrences" over 
.Iran. - "Helicopter- pilots, however, 
were surprised when- they; encoun- 
tered the dust, were unprepared to ac- 
curately assess, its impact on their 
flight and stated that they were nor 
advised of therphenomenom C130 pi- 
. lots were.also unaware of the, possibil- 
ity of Rencountering . Suspended 
; dust. .. .RR • ; *’•- ■ 

' “The - traditional relationship . be- 
tween pilots and weather forecasters 
. v/as severed.- This was done/ to- en- 
hance" secrecy of the operation./: ?! 

As * it turned out,- the two^-dust. 
clouds the eight helicopters flew into 
after -leaving the Nimitz at twilight 
proved, disastrous? One/- helicopter, 
caught ' in v a dust storm, of /unknown ! 
, size -to the; pilot, turned back, torthe 
Nimitz. He said later, he would' have- 
kept going if he knew his helicopter 
was the crucial sixth’ one for cpntinu-. 
in g "the mission and"; that there was / 
clear flying beyond the dust ‘ci'oud. //■ A f 

• Excessive secrecy o n commu n i c a-/ 
tions. ‘The pilot of helicopter number- 
five"— the one which returned to the 
Nimitz—" lacked certain .knowledge- 
vital to reaching an informed. decision j 
to proceed or abort/ . ././Failure to 
pass this- vital; information baqk to the 
carrier and- support - bases -and, reb- 
roadcast it via securer-high 1 : frequency 
was the result of a very -restrictive 
communications doctrine related to 
the overriding concern for operations 
security. However, there .were ways to 
pass the information to Cl30s aiidhel- ‘ 
icopters enroute that would ^Jiave^; 
small likelihood of compromisfng:;tlie ? 
mission. R C/AiS* ' 

X “The group concludes; that restricted vr, 
communications ■■ flow ^within' //the 
task force, denied information essen- " 
tial-tb -reach informed decisions. Theit 
' additional information;? might- have;*; 
prompted : helicopter’ number^five to/ 
continue' on to Desert -One. One more'; 
flyable helicopter would have enabled 
: the mission: to proceed.’^. '£'}J /£,?._ 

■ ’ /.V Night .at Desert One/ “Perhaps be- 
. : cause the scope and : compfejri^of/De?^* 

; sert One was/not _ replicated?ih a full-/ 

• dfess'-reheafsaly’ thevplamfor :this.:de-£ 
'sert?rendezvbus was: soft! ; f There/was/' 
feno idehttfiable command post ;f or /the. : 

J on-scene 1 , commander; a staff. and 
//uacsywere not/^tieipatedt^ 


cue radios were not available until the 
third C130 arrived; and, lastly, key . 
personnel and those with critical- func- : 
ritions were not identified on the scene £ 

; for ease of recognition . . ."Pilots; 
told the Holloway group afterward ! 
that , “in- some cases, they did not : i 
know or recognize the authority of. : 
those; .. giving . orders at Desert i 
One;]. ^ . ‘.// : • * 

. /“Instructions to evacuate the hell-': 
copters' and board the C130s had to be / 
questioned to determine the identity *; 
of those giving the orders to establish? 
theirp roper authority/. > ivl 

-Failure to destroy ; secret iniormay 
tion. After all the emphasis on se-/; 
crecy in planning the rescue, the hell-.;/ 
-copters abandoned on the ; desert floor- 

- when the, mission was aborted con- ' 

- .tained top-secret information, about ; 

Z ?he operation which the Iranians cap- 

tured and exploited for propaganda?: 
/purposes.' •/••-./■ A. .AJ 

~/l‘ne _ H oi i o wa y^grb tip s a i d t h e failure 
/ to destroy / the & secret/ material '-re- 
flects ! unfavorably on the performance; 
of the persohnel/invplved The group 
also decried the “lack of destruct ca- 
pability" at Desert One, meaning; ex- i 
/plosives to blow up secret maps/ codes ! 
and sensitive equipment; /.*? 

-v Serving with Holloway -in the - re- j 
view group, which : convened in May , \ 

. were Army Lt. Gen: Samuel VJvVilson. 
(ret.), former head of. the Defense In^ 
telligence Agency; - Air Force Lt.. Gen. 

* Leroy J.- /Mano^v (ret.),, who planned;, 
the- attempt , to - rescue Am eric an/ pris-/ 
oners from N orth Vietnam’s- 'Sontay | 
prison camp in 1970; Maj, Gen; James j 
C. Smith, , Army tra/nin g - ?d ii eet o r ; ] 
Maj . Geri. John ' L. Piotsjowskiy deputy J 
commander for air defense at the Tac- 3 
;tical Air ' Coram and,/a^d/ Ma j . :Gen,: H 
Alfred M. : Gray ^ri/'di^ectorriof ^ •/ the ^ 
Marines’ d e vel o p me nt'c e At er at/Quan-/ 
‘tico,.Va. : 
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3 Xmsz3 i/i£ fifth m a series of controversial 
4- columns’ by . Jack Anderson \ which claim that 
-President Carter has developed a secret plafi to 
^invade Iran on the eve of the election. The White. 
\ House denies the existence of such a plan. [ 

Jimmy Carter studies the polls* the way gyp- 
sies read tea leaves. The secret soundings ofihis 
; favorite pollster, Pat Caddell, go directly toithe 
president for his personal scrutiny.- These polls 
" show a national crisis would produce, a "rally- 
round-the flag reaction, which would boost his' re- 
-election prospects. , : -V- 

-- * v This is the real reason, in the opinion of insid- 
? ers, thatrCarter has ordered preparations for a 
- limited invasion of Iran in October. -There are 
/. three stops along the road to invasion where' he 
could pause; reconsider and turn back. He has! al- 
ready passed the first stop; the military forces 
- r are now moving into position bh 

The best evidence that Carter’s* motives are 
-• political can be found in the polls that guide him; . 
Sources with access to Caddell* polls say they 
show (I) that international events have a strong 
■ , impact on the public;- (2) that the reaction islal- 
; most immediate; (3) that the holding of Ameri- 

T ... J J .* I 


Vff$ -Even more to the point; die polls show there’s 
/nothing like a grave, protracted, international cri- 
ysis to lilt a president’s approval rating/ *]• 
$**<>. Gaiter/ entered the- White: House in.January,- 
1977, with a 71 percent approval rating; This skid-: ; 
i ded to: 51 percent after the -Bert Lance scandal, / 
' then- plummeted' to 28 percent; by; the /time [he 
. signal the SALT. II treaty in June 1979. - A; 


«ing ratingspr 

■, *• ^ . 

• 1 • v- t ??'./ ?S3> •/ 

W/But five months later, the Iranian hotheads 
stormed the U.S. Embassy and seized the hos- 
tages. There was disturbing evidence that Cart- 
er’s mishandling of the shah of Iran had been the 
direct cause of the hostage capture. Yet the polls 
registered an immediate jump in Carter’s popu- 
larity from 31 percent to 38 percent. - — 

. . . .; Then the Soviets invaded Afghanistan, and a ' 
wave of patriotism swept Carter’s approval rat- 
ing up to 61 percent Slowly, he began to slip again 
until in July his standing with die public sanklow- 

; . er than any president in modem times. 

-Yet there was a.surprising, if brief, upward 
spurt in his . ratine after the hostage rescue at- I 
tempt. Although the mission was botched, Can- i 
eris display of manhood brought him Sudden, new j 
. approval. The polls show that Americans are ea- J 
,ger, as one source told my associate Dale Van 
Atta, to prove their country “is not the gutless 
wonder the Iranians think it is.” 

: !.. A John Wayne-style assault on Iran, the polls 
indicate, would make Carter an overnight hero 
Even a routine success in foreign affairs, accord- 
• ing to one study, would increase his rating by 12 5 
■ percentage points. . 

5vv The electorate, said one expert, “is parncu- 
. larly volatile now and responsive to new events.’ ’ 
.The effect of the .Iranian and Afghanistan crises 
■/boosted Carter’s popularity about eight percent- 
age points higher, than previous presidents had* 


* • . *^v4w. w niUi 

decision to attack Iran than any other develop- 
ment, insiders believe. -.- -- 3;*? 

//’ B Jack Anderson is a syndicated investica- 
twe reporter. . .; ■;/,/: 7 


\ 
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- Georgia Concern Investigated 

^ SpecW toTbeNwr Yort Time*- M.: ; 5 ; ■ " 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 26 — Senate in- 
vestigators for the Special Judiciary Sub- 
committee investigating Billy Carter re- 
turned to Georgia today to interview offi- 
cials of Gold Kist Inc,, the company that 
has leased the Carter peanut warehouse, 
according to sources close to the inquiry. 

The officials said that the staff aides 
were attempting -to determine whether 
Gold Kist, an Atlanta-based farmers’ 
cooperative, had any contact with agents 
or officials of the_ Libyan Government. 
The sources said that the subcommittee 
had issued a subpoena for the company’s 
telephone records. \ 

One official close to the investigation 
said that the company was mentioned in 
yesterday’s five-hour, private briefing 
for subcommittee members on the intelli- 
gence aspects of the Billy Carter affair. * 
Senator Strom Thurmond, Republican’ 
of South Carolina and vice chaiman of the 
subcommittee, asked Billy Carter about 
his connections with Gold Kist when the 
President’s brother testified before the 
panel last Thursday. Mr. Carter told the 
< panel that he had stopped managing the 
warehouse soon after it was placed in a 
blind trust * under the supervision of 
Charles Kirbo in 1977. v • . . r-. 
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' - t $ By George Lardner Jr.. ; 

V- £ WsjhlsstQn Post Staff Writer 

' The*. Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating Billy Carter met in: closed ses- 
sion -yesterday to pore, over top- 
secrefc# intelligence Vreports concern- 
ing Libya Vefforts to gain influence 
ialthef United States. . ; . 

^Chairman i Birch Bayh-*<D*Ind.) told 
reporters after the 4 VS -hour meeting 
that some of the information result- 
ing. fnbm U.S. surveillance dealt di- 
rectly ^wit^ President Carter's broth- 
er,- blit he refused to say how exten- 
sively^ r ^‘ - • * : - 

: Subcommittee investigators, Bayh 
indicated, will now attempt to collate 
the Libyan strategy with various tele- 
phone* calls and other incidents that 
have come to light during the inquiry 
into Billy Carter's dealings with the 
revolutionary Lfbyan regime. 

Senif Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), the 
subcommittee’s vice chairman, said 


her; had not been aware until yester- 
day'sjbriefing of some of the details 
gleaned by U.S. intelligence agencies. 

Bajjh said he Iiad already- been 
briefed on the the reports, as; chair- 
man of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, which collected the documen- 
tation; He confirmed that “some of 
that intelligence information is very 
relevant to our inquiry.” 

Speaking guardedly after the meet- 
ing, Bayh said that much of what was 
discussed has already been made pub- 
lic^.but he was constrained by fears of 
disclosing tho manner in which it was 
collected. He said some of the “sources 
and methods” were very sensitive and 
could be easily jeopardized. 

FBI | officials testified during the 
executive session on “the strategy of 
the Libyans as far as terrorism is con- 
cerned 1 ,” both in this country and else-- 
where,| Bayh said. He said too much 
talk about U.S, surveillance and coun- 
terintelligence efforts could lead “to 


ourselves’ 


an inability to protect 
against such terrorism. 

U.S. intelligence reports apparently 
provided the Justice Department with 
the first hint of Libya's payments to 
Billy Carter, which totaled $220,000 
by the time he was forced to register 
as a foreign, agent for the Arab gov- 
ernment in July* 

, White House national security ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski also learned 
from U.S. intelligence reports last 
spring of Billy Carter's efforts to 
serve as a Libyan oil broker with the 
Charter Oil Co. of Jacksonville, Fla. 

In response to questions ' from re- 
porters, Thurmond said he believed 
the evidence would show that Billy 
Carter “was interested” in the- C 130 
military air transports that Libya has 
been trying to obtain, but Bayh em- 
phasized that that interest on Billy 
Carter’s part was not reflected in the 
intelligence reports discussed yester- 
<tey. ' . v .-i :y* .... . 

.Carter is to appear today before a *- 
federal grand jury in Manhattan to tell 
what— if anything—he knows about a - 
- friend's^ SUte ^Department briefing on 
the government's decision to block the 
sale of the CI30s-to' Libya.^ . 

■ For a* year the ^and -j iny has-beeir 1 
investigating the tangled affairs of., 
long-time fugitive financier Robert LT 
Vesco. ; 

i: . ^6 -briefing, which* was arranged by 
; a>4 White . Ho useV . aide: ; was - ? give n to - ? 
Henry R.' (Randy) Coleman, Billy Car- ; yV 
terts friend and - business associate,*’- ini 
October 1979; a month before Coleman V; 
accompanied Carter to Libya; ‘ Am. % 

Morris Draper, deputy assistant ; s ec\ 
retary; of states wasv reported . to . h ave %<■ 
to 1 d>j Col eman .that : Libya 1 ; was con -V* 
sidered :a radical nation and’ probably ’ 
would 'misuse theplanesV- ^ 

The irand jury.. inquiry, covers, ai- 
. legations/.that the ."Libyans were try- 
- ung to involve Billy Carter in a scheme* 
masterminded by. Vesco to obtain, the 
release of. eight transport plaqes, nov 
parked at a Georgia air strip. : ^ { 

The\ material •; presented , at yester- 
da X J ^closed Subcommittee session^ 
here included reports from the CIA,* : J 
the FBI, the National Security Agen- * 
cy, the State Department, and the Na- 
tional; Security Council. : v. < . -- . v 
. Bayh s^id; public^hearings would, 
resume nextv week *with testimony 
from justice. “ ' " 
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By HARRISON RAINIE 


Washington (News Bureau)— The 
special Senate panel investigating Billy 
Carter went into closed session today 
to hear from intelligence experts about 
how the government learned of Billy’s) 
business deals with Libya and whether! 
the Justice Department handled the) 
information properly. 

William Miller, the staff director of ! 
the Senate Intelligence Committee; ! 

briefed the Billy probers about inform 
mation handed over to his committee i 
by the White House and the Justice 
Department The intelligence data was ) 
not given directly to the special Senate 
subcommittee probing Billy because it 
£s classified and because such informa- 
tion only goes to Capitol Hill through 

congressional intelligence panels. 

Two key pieces of evidence on Bil- 
ly's dealings with the Libyans were 
picked up by U.S, intelligence agencies, 
and it was their disclosure that promp- 
ted Billy to register as a paid foreign 
agent for the radical Arab nation. 

In late March this year, Billy’s clos- 
est friend and business associate, Hen- 
ry R. Coleman, was in Libya negotiating 
for a $500,000 loan for Billy and for a 
100,000-barrei-a-day oil deal that could 
net the First Brother and his friends 
handsome conunis^ns..^^5^5v^^^ 


COLEMAN SENT an international! 
telex |to Billy from Tripoli describing.) 
how the oih negotiations were going,! 
and this was picked up by American; 
intelligence operatives. On March 31, i 
CIA jdirector Stansfield Turner told i 
national security adviser Zbigniew ■ 
Brzezinski that Billy was trying to set 
up an agreement between the Libyans 
and an American firm, the Charter Oil 
Company. 5 

-v Przezinskf- phoned Billy with the 
warning that' he should irot embarrass j 
the President or the administration by ! 
continuing, his negotiations, but Billy 
told She committee last week that h^ 
advised Brzezinski to “mind his own' 

1 business." 

Within the next few weeks, elec-, 
tronicv intercept operations of a 
supersecret American intelligence! 
•; agency picked up more evidence that! 
Billy- was trying to get a “loan" from) 
the Libyans. The intelligence agency) 
chief took the information directly to i 
Attorney General Benjamin Civiletti in j 
,mid-i^pril. , , - SB) 


I 


i 


i 


i 

! 

i 

> 



i 

i 
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silly Involved 
n Libyan Piins, 


j By Roberta Horaig 7/*/;. 

WjshtngionSJar Starr Writer 

The Senate committee investigat- 
ing Billy Carter emerged from a 
five-hour, closed intelligence brief- 

! hg yesterday and indicated that'the 

president’s- brother was somehow 
involved:in a broad Libyan scheme 
to influence VS. foreign polic^X * .*.7 - ■ 

But under intense questioning, 
panel members — sworn to* secrecy 
' ““ refused to disclose exactly whai 
they had'been told by represen ta-~ 
tivesof U.S/intel 1 igence agencies.^. 

Asked, if Billy Carter was" the I 
pnncipaL.subject of the briefings, | 
Committee Chairman Birch Bayh 
D-Ind., said, “Some of that intelli-'! 
gence information is very relevant 
to' what we are doing.” He added-/ 
that it involved some information^ 
not yet made public. • 

Iea rned anything 
that he did not already, know; com- 
. ramee Vice Chairman Strom Thur- 
- mond.R-S.C., said, “I would say yes ” 

K Bayh would only discuss'the^ 
briefings in : general terms, saying 
■ that ihey involved “the. strategy of : 
the- Libyans- as far as terrorism is 1 
concerned .. . . and some steps taken 
to influence the policy of this na- 

Queried about whether Billy Car-, 
ter was involved in terrorist activi- 
ties, he said, “Absolutely no/’’* 

But when pressed on whether the 
.President’s brother. was involved in 
a push by the Libyans to influence 
.policy Bayh reported that in. this 
i ^eathebrieflngs were “pivotal.^, j 

Billy- Carter ;is : invplyed.”..heU 

;Said>.. 


Bayh/- sdid .that -the briefing 
materials had to remain secret be- 
cause the material contains infor- 
mation that was collected by very 
secretive means and through very 
secretive methods." / 

H , e said any revelations could 
hamper h U.S., intelligence regarding 
.Libya; • ’- r 

The Senate panel was briefed by 
the |staff- of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee and by FBI. agents. The 
documents;disclosed to them were ■ 
collected: by the CIA, the National 
Security; Agency, the FBI, the State 
Department and the National Se- 
curity Council. 

The 1 IRS. government apparently 
learned that Billy Carter had taken 
S2201000 from the Libyans — he in- 
sists it is part of a S500.000 loan he 
was 'negotiating — through intelli- 
gence sources. 

/Bayh said that nothing learned 
yesterday indicated in any way that 
the White House or any other mem- 
her of the Carter administration 
had used any of this information to 
protect Billy Carter. 

The, committee, which heard two 
days; of' testimony last week from - - 
Billy, Carter; plans no sessions this • 
week. / ' ' ' -j ’ -- 

It is scheduled to hear top Justice 
Department officials — including 
Attorney General Benjamin Civir : " 
1 etti p hex t Thu rsday and Friday; " ; 

Another key Justice witness will -• 
be JjOe 1 - Lisker. whose- written 
memoranda to. the investigating 

committee directly conflict with«- 

what ; Billy Carter told them last 
week, , 

For example, Lisker says in a 
memo that Billy Carter, told him in 


■ an interview last June that the first I 
payment he took from the Libyans i 
last December — for 520,000 — was : 
not a loan but a repayment for ex- ; 
penses he incurred in entertaining i 
Libyans. • 

TM/9 weeks from now the panel . ; 
plansuo call White- House officials' | 
who are expected to include Presi- j. 
denty Carter’s , national.* security ;■ 
adviser, Zbigniew Bnezmski. Bayh * 1 
said that unless new evidence is ^ 
turned up, he hopes that will end 
the committee’shearings../ 

Billy Carter is scheduled to 
testify today in New'Yock..on what 
— if anything — he knows about a 
friend's State Department briefing- 
on~the government’s decision to 
block a sale of military transport 
planes to ‘Libya. . v. 

The president’s brotherSs sched- 
uled to be questioned by a federal 
grand jury about, the briefing in a t - 
probe of the tangled affairs of long- 
time fugitive financier Robert L 
Vesco. •;;!■. - ,* r . • 

. .The briefing,, which , was ar- 
ranged by a White. House aide, wasi 
given to Henry RfTRandy” Cole- 
man, Billy- Carter’s friend and busi- 
ness associate, in October 1979, a 
month before Coleman accompa- ; 

nied Carter on a trip to Libya. 

tyorris Draper; deputy assistant 
secretary of state,, was reportedto 
have told Coleman that Libya was ‘ 
considered a radical nation and ': 
probably would misuse the trans- ! 
port planes. . •• * j 

The grand jury inquiry covers al-j 
legations- tharthe Libyans were \ 
trying. to involve Billy. Carter- in a J 
scheme masterminded by Vesco to ! 
obtain the release of eight C-130 
military transport planes// 
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r Senate||investigatorsL probing 
Billy Cairier’s Libyan connection 
were scheduled to go behind closed 
doors- today with intelligence off i- 
cials to try to unravel discrepancies 
betweemthe testimony of the- presi- 
dent’sbi'other "and 'what: federal 
investigators: sayrihe toldrithem 
earlier this year.r^v i . . cl 

“I think he’s lying,” saidSeri. Den- 
nis DeConcini, D*Ariz., last night of 
Billy ^Carter’s; sworn 'testimony, 
which^disagreed in some:;aspects 
with-whaLhe was allegedfto have 
told federal/'investigators^arlier 
rT this ^rcrirhis-Libyan^ 

: Vi - In his testimony, Billy Carter’s^; 
£memoryrwas* different* from that oE 
: Joel Lisker;^hief of theJJustice De| 


*•?] Lastinight Byvtelephone; Siskeri 
indicated through his wife ,that he' 
had not lied in his version* of what 
.Billy Carter had told himjmd that? 
^ he; .was prepared -to telljthe :Senate^| 
^investigating co mmittee'his version 
after the panelreturns following its 

.Labor Day recess; XL - 

•. - -- . • • ' , 

: ‘£Kthink. he’s lying.: I. think there 
are. some discrepancies- we have to 
go into further,” DeConcini/said 
vlast night; 

.• '-.The Arizona senator^said that 
.what bothered.him wer&discrepah- 
ciesin Billy Carter’s testimony in- 1 
f yolving his'answers to questions of? 
^.whether he ^had, tried to- influence 
r U:S; foreign '^olicylin his role as "a2j 
> Libyanagent^ ahole^fonwhich he 
. had to register: with: the Justice De-.j 
‘ partmerit; At .the time he^admitted- 


Billy Carter, has insisted that the . 
money was part of a loan he re- 
quested to help pay debts, particu- 
larly to the Internal Revenue Serv-* 
ice. ^ - 

i "’ But his testimony left some 
senators baffled about whether the 
$220,000 was indeed part of the $500,- ' 
000 he was attempting to get from 
Libya or was a payment for services 
rendered. •>. , •' , 

Billy Carter’s testimony directly 
contradicted that of Lisker, which 
was reported to- the. committee via 
memorandum. He said that Billy 
Carter told him that at least. $20,000 
of the money was payment for his 
activities on behalf of Libya. 

< Lisker could not be reached on 
the discrepancies between his state- . 
ment and Billy Carter’s version., ‘E H 
But Lisker’s wife indicated last-' 
night: that Lisker was prepared to’ 
stick to his version when the inves- 
tigating subcommittee spoke with 
him Rafter the Senate returns 
from its Labor Day recess, sometime 
nextweek. -v ; 4^ 

Billy Carter testified for two days' 
before the committee last, week: At- 
first he said that the $20,000 in ques- 
tion and a later check for $200,000 
. were both advances on the $500,000 
Jpan. The next day he said he could 
riot remember .precisely what ;h‘e , 
told Lisker about the S20,00ri 
: He said he went . to the interviews 
with ; Lisker alone and without hav-* 
ing/spokeri to adawyer. He said he 
did /not "prepare my memory prior 
to-these interviews as-Ewould dox 
withian attorney'” ;; H, 

- Billy Carter told the panel that 
“my reflection^ (sic) of my state- 
ments^, to the two interviews 
(with Lisker) may not be entirely 
accurately clear.”:-. **’ ; , • ^ 
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Take Him at 
Latin America 


In a bid to scuttle Mideast 
peace talks, Washington's foes 
are out to make friends and 
influence governments on the 
doorstep of the U.S. 

A determined drive is under way by 
radical Arab states and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization to spread 
their influence in Latin America. 

From Brazil to Central America to 
Caribbean nations, Iraq, Libya and Al- 
geria — plus the PLO — are wielding 
their oil-based power as a weapon 
against the United States and Israel. 

American analysts view the growing 
penetration of Latin America by Arab 
radicals as a dangerous catalyst for in- 
creased instability in the region and 
eventual emergence there of national 
policies hostile to U.S. interests. 

U.S.' intelligence experts first spotted 
the Mideast intrusion into Latin Ameri - 
ca in mid -1979, during the final weeks 
of the Sandinista drive to overthrow 
Nicaraguan dictator Anastasio Sornoza " 

Until then, Cuba, Venezuela and 
Panama had been the principal arms 
suppliers for the Marxist-led guerrilla 
forces. But just before the Sandinistas 
launched their final offensive, large 
shipments of weapons arrived from 
Libya and Algeria. 

Only after they seized power did 
Sandinista officials disclose that many 
of their guerrillas had been trained at 
PLO bases in Jordan. They also admit- 
ted that Sandinistas had fought with 
ihe PLO against the Army of King 
Hussein in Jordan in September, 1970, 
and had participated in hijacking air- 
liners in Europe and the Middle East. 

“Warmongering” charge. PLO lead- 
er Yassir Arafat got a hero’s welcome 
Xvhen he arrived in Nicaragua in late 
July for the first anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Sandinista victory. Formal 
diplomatic relations were established 
between the PLO and Nicaragua. A 
joint statement denounced Washing- 
ton’s Mideast policy, Egyptian-Israeli 
talks and U.S. “warmongering.” 

Now the PLO has offered weapons 
and training to leftist forces in civil- 
war-tom El Salvador, where a U.S.- 
backed reform junta is battling guerril- 
las of both the left and right. 

U.S. analysts say two major reasons 
lie behind the decision by radical Arabs 
to step up activity in Latin America: 


1. To recruit fresh support for the 
PLO's campaign to achieve an inde- 
pendent Palestinian homeland on Arab 
land now occupied by Israel. 

2. To become more closely identified 
with demands by Third World nations 
for economic and social changes. 

Brazil is a prime Arab target. Not 
only must it import 85 percent of the 
oil needed to run its economy, but it is 
anxious to increase export markets in 
the Middle East. 

Iraq, which supplies Brazil with 
more than 40 percent of its oil imports, 
is particularly insistent that the PLO 
be permitted to open an office in the 
country. But the Brazilian govern- 
ment, aware of the PLO’s contacts 
with local leftist groups and reluctant 
to alarm the nation’s large Jewish com- 
munity, so far has resisted pressure. 

Nevertheless, Brazil has moved clos- 


er to Iraqi policies. It has declared the 
PLO the “sole legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people” and al- 
lows an Arafat aide to function as if he 
were an accredited diplomat. 

Other Latin American countries also 
are under Arab pressure. But they, too, 
are wary of allowing the PLO to oper- 
ate freely for fear that the Palestinians 
could become a threat to their own in- 
ternal security. Until now, PLO offices 
have been set up only in Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, Mexico and Peru. 

Mexico limits PLO representation to 
one person who has not been , granted 
diplomatic status. Peru authorized the 
PLO office in 1979. Latin experts be- 
lieve permission was granted in return 
for an Arab agreement to make Lima 
the headquarters of Arlabank, an in- 
vestment bank financed by Arab and 
Latin American capital. 

Until recently, only Mexico, Brazil, 


Argentina and Peru joined the U.S. in 
basing their embassies in Israel in Tel 
Aviv instead of in disputed Jerusalem. 

But much of the rest of Latin Ameri- 
ca now is expected to shift quarters to 
Tel Aviv after the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council voted 14 to 0 on August 
20 — the U.S. abstained — to censure Is- 
rael for officially declaring Jerusalem, 
including the Arab sector, its capital. 

Radical Arab activity is especially in- 
tense in the Caribbean. Arab missions 
crisscross the former British island col- 
onies, with side trips down to Guyana 
and Suriname on the South American 
continent. The Prime Ministers of Ja- 
maica, Grenada and Guyana have visit- 
ed the Mideast seeking Arab money. 

Libyan aid. Prime Minister Michael 
Manley of Jamaica, trying to cope with a 
bankrupt economy and mounting politi- 
cal woes, keeps his country going with a 
50-million-dollar loan 
from Libya. An additional 
50 million is said to be on 
the way. Kuwait, Iraq and 
the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries 
have promised Manley an- 
other 20 million dollars. 

Impoverished Grenada 
has signed cooperative 
agreements with Algeria. 
Prime Minister Maurice 
Bishop, a disciple of Cu- 
ba’s Fidel Castro, also has 
been promised 10 million 
dollars in loans from Libya 
and 4 million from Iraq. 

Guyana’s Forbes Burn- 
ham is looking to the Mid- 
east as well as to the 
World Bank for money to 
ease his country’s serious 
economic problems. Iraq 
already has given Burn- 
ham a 30-million -dollar development 
loan. Libya is helping with a 10-mil- 
lion-dollar balance-of-pavments loan 
and participation in a project to build 
an oil refinery. 

Burnham, however, still refuses to 
permit the Palestinians to open an of- 
fice in Georgetown, Guyana’s capital. 

Solid indication of the growing suc- 
cess of the campaign by radical Arab 
nations for influence in Latin America 
came in another U.N. vote on July 29, 
when the General Assembly approved 
a resolution calling for an Israeli with- 
drawal from occupied Arab land and 
for establishment of a Palestinian state. 

The U.S., arguing that the resolution 
would undercut Mideast peace talks, ap- 
pealed for its rejection. In Latin Ameri- 
ca, only Guatemala and the Dominican 
Republic voted with Washington. □ 


By CARL J. MICDAIL 


■jpi 



PLO’s Arafat receives hero’s welcome from Nicaraguan 
leaders on anniversary of the Sandinista victory. 
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WASHINGTON POST 
25 AUGUST 1980 


v Andrew Young . -V- ' ^ ' '-V 

Jamaican Rumblings ^ ■ ; 

It’s campaign time in Jamaica, and elections 11011 °} Jimmy Carter, but the present obsession 
there are rough. . <. v. of this administration with Cuba and Manley’s \ 

Families and friends divide. Violence, blood- friendship |with Fidel Castro-doesn’t contribute to 
shed and even death erupt amid the emotions of good relations. ... \ • 

. the contest for- power. Against this turbulent Tb® administration’s Caribbean analysts got 
background it is reassuring to note that Jamaica themselves somewhat bent out of shape over 
has weathered eight democratic elections since Manley’s speech., at the. non-aligned summit in 
1944, and seems always to return to its more re- i Havana last year. They are now convinced that 
laxed tropical demeanor once the vote is in and '1 Manley is losing control of his party to more 
the victor determined. - ‘ radicalV;elements of U;S.-educated intellectuals. 

In the meantime, the Jamaican press, radio and . Of Ml this, Manley says, “I just happen to be a 
television flail away, often in scurrilous fashion, j fri® nd of Castro’s. I’m certain that he views me as 
celebrating freedom at the expense of truth. And I ? fuzz y liberal. I’m a Democratic Socialist and he 
once again the United States, the powerful neigh- is a firm Communist, and that is an essential dif- 
bor to the north,: has become a prime campaign ference.” 

target. The issue thi$ time is destabilization. In 1972, Michael Manley, son of one of Jam- 

I do -not believe that the UE.';government has aica ’ s founding fathers. Sir Norman Manley, was 

been involved in attempts to destabilize Jamaica, elected prime minister. Manley assumed leader- 
. But the question as to whether the allegations of sbi P of a- nation whose population was. rigidly 
destabilization are simple campaign rhetoric or divided along class lines, and was overwnelm- 
unwarranted paranoia obscures the point, be- mgb’ poor and young. Jamaica also found itself 

cause a case can be made that there is outside in- inflamed by a black power rhetoric imported 

terference in this diverse island nation. . f r °m the United States and a romantic Marxism 

Throughout the Caribbean area, for instance, ^ fromCuba. 
there* exists arifunderground network/of narcot- 1 - Manley launched a series of reforms in an at- 

/ ics and gambling interests thatcan find its way i tempt' to bridge these conflicts and fulfill some of 

into Jamaican politics. V / V-- | the democratic socialist ideals he had acquired at 

There has- also been a recent infiltration of 1 the London School of Economics. Public schools 
V powerful and sophisticated wea ponr y, as evi- * were opened to all, health services were ex- 

denced in a recent attack on a bus carrying en- tended and minimum wage laws for domestic - 
thusiasts of the People’s National Party from a and farm workers were enacted. Jamaica’s 
campaign rally,. Prime Minister Michael Manley, 0 masses b ®g? n to get a piece of the action, 
leader- of: the PNE, told me during a recent 1 ; _ In the midst of the current election campaign, 

trip to the Unitedi States, “The power of the- Jamaica is beset byinflation that exacerbatesthe 

bullets ripped away the entire side 1 of the bus. problem, eats away at the economy and threatens 

This was powerful stuff that can’t be bought in * be fu rther development of social services and ! 

Jamaica.” \ -9.^ "improvement of living standards. v' 

- Manley’s party activists, insist that iif the pre- Edward Seaga, the leader of the’ opposition 
sent pattern of, violence and killings is not the Jamaica Labor Party, pledges to revitalize the 

work of governments, then it must be the design economy by renewing the confidence of Amer- 

of ardent right-wingers, funneling money and ican and British investors; But with a world reces- 

weapons to local thugs associated with the oppo- sion under way, it is hard to imagine his getting 

• sifion. •%£.- “ore support from these sources than Jamaica is 

The questions about destabilization may never I now receiving in private investments from Nor- 

be resolved, but the U.S. influence on Jamaican: way. West Germany and Canada. . , / 

affairs will remain an issue.;;:. -a The polls and press have counted Manley and hi« 

The American difficulties with Jamaica began j out > but these are the instruments of the mid- 

with Henry Kissinger in 1975. When -Kissinger die and upper classes..The Jamaican populace is 
» launched his propaganda / campaign 1 against. predominantly poor and working class and, from j 
Cuban intervention in Africa, he sought Manley’s tbe b °ttom up, the progress over the last 10 years 

support as one of the Third- World’s leading . has been more significant than the suffering. Pov- ! 

spokesmen. Manley, In turn,’ expressed concern erty has always been there, but the poor are not I 

about Kissinger’s complicity with South Africa in 2 0in S t0 give up their progress and theirhope with- i 

the invasion oUAngola, and subsequently adopt-’ ■ out a good Jamaican fight ' i 

ed a position held by most of black Africa that . The outcome of this struggle will redefine this 

the Cubans were assisting African liberations v ’ . island nation’s identity and set its course for the 

; The tension between; the Jamaican andfu&l ’ ~T f ■ v • 

governments subsided for a period with the elec- ' - ■ ' • ~ ^ - ,"j 
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8 August 1980 


Soviet Combat Brigade 
Stages Cuba Exercise, 
Pentagon Source Says 

By L. EDGAR PRINA 
‘ Gepfey few Street 

S WASHINGTON — The Soviet combat brigade in Cuba has carried out its 
rst full-scale combined arms exercise since the storm over its presence on 
tbe Caribbean island produced a mini-crisis for President Carter last year. 

This was reported yesterday to Copley News Service by a highly placed 
Pentagon source, who said U.S, intelligence ha d confirmed that the 2,000 to 
3,000 Russian troops bad engaged m infantry ^artillery- tank maneuvers in a 
traitfffig area near Lourdes, Cuba, last month. 

“$ne brigade had been assuming a rather low profile until this exercise/’ 

the source said. - ■■■■—■ ■ 

“Perhaps tbe Kremlin felt Mr. the full brigade brings into question 
Carter was so preoccupied with pres- the 'validity of these Kremlin as- 
idential election' politics that he surances to the President and as to 

wouldn’t make a fuss over it” how “significant” they are. \ 

Neither the White House nor the Last summer, the White House de- ! 

Pentagon has made any public state- nied, in response to inquiries from 
ment about tbe brigade’s maneuvers. Sen. Richard Stone, D-Fla and the 
although the event took place at least press, any knowledge of organized i 

two weeks ago. Soviet troop units in Cuba, although i 

Late last summer, Mr. Carter re- leaked U.S. intelligence reports indi- j 

luctantly admitted that U.S. intelli- cated there was considerable evi- j 

gence had detected the presence of dence that such units were, indeed, ! 

the Soviet, combat brigade in Cuba stationed there. ; 

and said, inr a prepared statement, Then, late in July, the CIA’s Na- i 
“We consider (it) to be a very a se- tional Intelligence Daily, a publica- ! 

rious matter and this status quo is - tj on which goes to about soo top gov _ j 

not acceptable. • • ernment officials and intelligence I 

However, after diplomatic pres- experts, said it had confirmed the j 

Eure failed to persuade the Soviets to brigade’s presence. I 

withdraw the -combat troops, Mr. Copley News Service broke this ' 
Carter toM a nationwide television story Aug. 30 and the next night, Sen I 

audience the "Soviet Union does not Frank Church, D-Idaho, after being 

.admit the unit in question is a com- informed by the State Department, ! 

bat unit” and had -informed him the made what amounted to an official 

brigade bas only.a training mission announcement of the event. Church i 

and “can do nothing more” than that is chairman of the Senate Foreign I 

“These assurances have been given Relations Committee. ] 

to me from the highest levels of the . Adm. Stansfield Turner, director . : 

Soviet government,” he > said. “Al- of Central Intelligence, tolithe Asso- 

though we have persuasive evidence ciation of Former Intelligence Offi- 

the unit has been a combat brigade, cers last OcL 6 that the Soviet bri- 

, the Soviet statements about the fu- gade consists of three infantry bat- 

> tore nonK»mbat status of the unit - talions, a tank battalion and artil- ■! 

are sign ificant- ” lery, anti-aircraft and . anti-tank S 

‘The combined arms exercise by . elements. •' | 
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WASHINGTON POST 
28 August 1980 



On ‘Stealth’ Calls/ 
It a Political Move; 

The* .editor of - a military affairs 
nicigdzinc 'told. . s House ‘panel yester- 
day that 'a story about the Pentagon’s j 
recently-' disclosed “Stealth” break - - 
-through was leaked to him by -a high- / 
le y el Defense Department official. . 

Benjamin Schemmer, editor of the- 
Arn ?ed Forces Journal/ told‘;the House 
Armed Services subcommittee On in-' 
vestigations that he-felt the. action was; 
a directed, leak for political purposes: 
because 1 can think o£-,no. reason why- 
this.- story : should be made '.known at 
this time.” He .also termed the action' 
“totally .irresponsible.’”^- .4. ' -”~rr rZ 

c Defense Secretary Harolcf Brown an-' 
nounced last Friday that 'the United’ 
States had achieved a major techno- : 
logical b r e a k th r-o u g h, d u b b e:d ' 
Stealth,"' that -would prevent Soviet- 
radar- or other sensors from spotting 
American aircraft until it was too latei 
to knock them down.. .*- .. .L'-b 

Schemmer said' after the hearing^ 
that-he was briefed by. a “senior de'-t 
fense. official;’’ -whom, he declined to 
name, at least, two days before the* 
full .House and Senate Armed Serv- 
ices committees w,ere informed of the = 
project.'- Committee .'members “were" 
sworn . to-ultra-secrecy while the maga- 
zine was at press,” .he said, later., 
There-hadr been leaks, in other’ - 
publications • about some- details :-, of.' 
the. project. .Schemmer ' said 1 he was 1 
given- .--the* impression that. . the : De - 1 
fense Department ‘‘wanted- .the story-, 
out ^because -of previous -leaks about - 

Steaith^n^.^v,;.^^^ 
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‘Stealth’ 
that’s been out since 1978 





By Stephen Webbe 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Carter administration’s disclosure 
that it has developed aircraft capable of 
streaking unobserved through Soviet air 
defenses was as politically motivated as it 
was unwise, claims Ronald Reagan’s senior 
defense adviser, William Van Cleave. 

“T think it essentially compromises 
whatever prospects of success the program 
might have,” Dr. Van Cleave declares. 

In confirming Aug. 22 that supersecret 
“Stealth” aircraft have developed a near- 
invulnerability to existing air-defense sys- 
tems, Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
blamed regrettable press and television 
leaks for the need to make the announce- 
ment now. y. _ 

“I-think it is a fair question as to who 
started those leaks in the first place,” re- 
torts Van Cleave.-director of the defense and 
strategic studies program at the University 
of Southern California. 

“Stealth” rumors have been rife in 
Washington for the last few weeks. The au- 
thoritative magazine Aviation Week & 
Space Technology referred to the “ad- 
vanced technology Stealth bomber” in its 
Aug. 11 issue, and Armed Forces Journal re- 
ported Aug. 22 that the United States has 
been test-flying several versions of “virtu- 
ally invisible new aircraft for over two 
years,” a story that CBS had earlier picked 
up on its evening news. " : * 

Calling it “a major technological ad- 
vance,” the defense secretary claimed that 
so-called “Stealth” technology now enables 
the. US to build manned and unmanned air- 
craft that cannot be intercepted by existing 
air defense systems. “We have demon-i 
strated to our satisfaction that the technol- 
ogy works,” he added. 7 v ' > 

The secretary declined to comment on 
repo rts t h at thr e e of the h ew aircraft have 
-.crashed, 

/According to Armed Forces Journal, the 
Stealth aircraft are virtually invulnerable ta| 
air defense radar and infrared, electronic; 
and acoustical detection. While only fighters 
have been tested so far (supposedly at Nellis 
Air Force Base, Nev.) a strategic bomber is 
being designed, the magazine added? 

. : Dr. Van Clea ve contends that the admin- 
istration has revealed the Stealth program 
now to counter :#critieisra of President 
Carter’s “poor defense' record “ and specifi- 
cally his cancellation; of the B-l bomber*^£ 


“In his view, a bomber “that might 
emerge from this technology is still a dec- 
ade off,” and he brands the defense secre- 
tary’s announcement of the Stealth technol- 
. °gy “highly premature,” asserting that its 
effectiveness “has yet to be demonstrated.” 
He notes, moreover, that the project was 
launched under the Ford administration and 
observes: “President Ford certainly didn’t 
divulgeit.” ^ 

It would be hard to overestimate the mili- 
tary utility of aircraft that are .virtually 
undetectable to radar. 

Ever since Britain used a rudimentary 
form of the technology to great effect during 
the Battle of Britain, radar has posed an in- 
creasingly serious threat to attacking 
aircraft. - 

4 ‘Subsequent to World War n, defensive 
missiles — both ground-launched and air- , 
launched — were . . married with radar i 
fire-control systems,” explains William ! 
Perry, undersecretary of defense for re- 
search and engineering: “This substantially 
increased the effectiveness of air-defense 
systems.” - -> r - v 

Currently, US aircraft-rely on a combina- ■ 
tion of electronic countermeasures and low ; 
flying — through so-called “ground clut- 
ter,” where radar cannot distinguish be- 
tween them and other signals.' 

But the Soviet Air Defense Command 
poses a formidable challenge.. to_assaul ting 
aircraft. : ■ f \ f -■ 

With 10,000 surface-to-air missiles and 
2,600 interceptor aircraft, it represents the 
largest air-defense system in the world. Its 
effectiveness was demonstrated in 1960 
when a SA-1 missile shot down Francis Gary 
Powers ’s U-2 spy plane at a height of 65,000 
feet/ V 

According to Dr. Perry, a chief architect 
of the Stealth program, the Soviet Union 
continues to place heavy emphasis on air- 
defense missiles to offset US advantages in 
air power. ’* ; •/■/- - .... r , 

: . : have built thousands of surface-to- 

ajr^missile systems. They employ radars 
with high power and monopulse 'tracking 
circuits, which are very difficult to jam. 
And m the last few years they have devel- 
oped air-to-air missiles guided by ‘look- j 
aown radars, which are capable of tracking / 
aircraft Hying in ‘ground clutter,’ ” Perry j 
'says. . _ ■//. /. v * ‘ .?■**..„ " r 

“n ®' ence ’ Stealth technology — which. says. 
Ferry, does not involve-“a single technical 
-approach, but rather a complex synthesis of J 
many/’M ore he wiil not reveal . .... ... ...j 


According to Armed Forces Journal, the 
deception techniques involve the special 
shaping or contouring of aircraft; the use of 
nonmetallic materials that give a weak or 
undetectable radar return; infrared shield- 
ing of engine exhausts; special paints to ab- 
sorb, deflect, and shroud radar signals; and 
electronic countermeasures to generate 
false returns. . 

While unwilling to discuss any of the 

techniques that render Stealth aircraft aif, 
but undetectable. Perry notes that “this = 
technology - theoretically, at least - could * 
begpjjlied to any military vehicle which can 
be attacked by radar-directed fire.” 

,Both Brown and Perry insist that the 
Stealth program was shrounded in the deep- 
est secrecy untilthey revealed it Aug. 22. 
Perry even maintains that its very exis- 
tence was classified information. ■ 

In fact, that existence was far from se- 
cret. On July 23, 1976, readers of Aerospace ! 
Daily were informed that 'Clarence L. ! 
(Kelly) Johnson, “the nation’s premier air- 
craft designer” and architect of the U-2 and ; 
SR-7I spy planes, was building “a new 1 
12,000-pound, one-man Stealth aircraft” at ■ 

the Lockheed plant in Burbank, Calif. J 

The inagazine claimed that the $90 mil- * 
Lion program, sponsored by the Defense Ad- i 
vanced Research Projects Agency, was de- ! 
signed “to reduce aircraft visibility - j 
optical, acoustic, and radar signatures — I 
through.new technology.” '"'^ w J J 

Lockheed spokesman Dave Crowther de- > 
clined to comment when asked whether the 
company is involved in-the Stealth program. 
Johnson, a stickler for secrecy in such mat- 
ters, has so far not commented on the disclo- 
sure of the program. . - . - • 

Whether or not the Soviets have begun 
devising countermeasures to combat the 
ghost-like Stealth machines is uncertain. If 
they were subscribing to Aerospace Daily ( 
four years ago, they may have ahead start, j 
At the least/ Brown’s announcement may ! 
nof have overly surprised them. w ... . ‘ j 

— — 
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IS THERE A 
RUSSIAN 




by Marshall I. Goldman 


Despite predictions of impending shortages, I 
the Soviet Union remains for the moment * j 
the world’s largest producer of petroleum. A ! 
slackening of the flow of oil would have 
serious consequences— not only for Russia 
but for the Western democracies. 


E nergy has become the cause of more and more 
of our problems. Given a widely circulated 
C I A report (The I nter national Energy Situ- 
ation— -The Outlook to 1 985) about the coming short- 
age of petroleum in the Soviet Union, it was only natu- 
ral that many attributed the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan to the Soviet need to secure its energy supplies 
from Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf. If Soviet 
petroleum output should fall as drastically as the CIA 
predicts, by the mid-1980s the Soviet Union and its 
East F.uropean allies will be forced to look outside their 
own borders for large quantities of petroleum. Under 
tqe circumstances, it would seem only natural for the 
Soviet Union to ensure its outside sources of supply, if j 
need be by force. But there is reason to question the ; 

findings of the 1977 CIA report and to analyze its ■ 
impact. • | 

I 

Designed for President Carter’s energy message in 
April 1 977, the CIA analysis indicated that, because of 
increasing demand for energy and diminishing sources 
of supply, the Soviet Union and its East European 
allies would become net importers of 3.5 to 4.5 million 
barrels a day (mbd) of oil by 1985. Ihis would be 


preceded I by 'ft sudden drop in Soviet petroleum output 
that might begin as early as 1978 or 1979. Since the 
Sov,et Union in 1977 was a net exporter of 1.5 mbd 
(plus another 1.5 mbd to Eastern Europe), that would 
mean that noncommunist world petroleum suppliers 
would be required to come up with a net increase of 5 
to 6 mbd of new petroleum to satisfy not only Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, but also the former cus- 
tomer of the USSR who would soon have to look 
elsewhere for their supplies. To appreciate the overall 
quantity involved, remember that total production in 
Saudt Arabia in 1977 was 9.2 mbd. Net American 
imports amounted to 8.5 mbd. Where would such new 
quantities come from? 

As difficult as the fall in Soviet oil production would 
e for the rest of the world, it would pose even greater 
problems for the Soviet Union. Most of us, for exam- 
ple, are unaware that the world’s largest producer of 
petroleum is not the United States or Saudi Arabia, 
but the Soviet Union. Nor, for that matter, are we 
aware that after the overthrow of the shah, the Soviet 
Union became the world’s second largest exporter of 
petroleum, second only to Saudi Arabia. Not surpris- 

ingly, therefore, since 1977, petroleum exports to the 
hard currency countries have generated over 50 per- 
cent of all Soviet export earnings. Thus, technically, 

. the Soviet Union is a one-crop economy, at least in its 
dealings with the. Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) countries. Petroleum 
is the Soviet Union’s coffee, a surprising circumstance, 
given that the USSR is usually thought of as the 
world’s second largest industrial power. Consequently, 
a sharp falloff in Soviet petroleum production would 
mean that the hard currency earning capacity of the 
Soviet Union would be slashed in half. 
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Given the commanding role of petroleum in ( the 
Soviet economy in 1977, what led the CIA to predict 
such a radical reversal in the Soviet Union’s 'oil produc- 
ing capabilities? Based on a careful engineering analy- 
sis, the CIA discovered that the Soviets were haying 
difficulty sustaining output in many of their older pro- 
ducing wells. To restore pressure in these wells, Soviet 
engineers had been injecting water into their oil fields. 
While this technique had proven successful in the Vol- 
ga-Ural region, the main source of Soviet petroleum in 
the 1960s and early 1970s, it did not produce the same 
results in the newer West Siberian fields. Whereas it 
had taken eighteen years for the* water content of [the 
extracted liquid to rise to 10 percent in the Volga-Ural 
Basin, in the important West Siberian fields! the water 
cut reached 10 percent in but three years. [Were this 
trend to continue, the Soviets would soon find them- 
selves in the water, not the petroleum, business.! 
Indeed, water already constituted 50 percent of the! 
output of some wells. Consequently, the ClX analysts 
concluded that petroleum production in West Siberia ; 
would peak sooner than had originally been antici- 
pated. This would be a serious loss since jthe West 
Siberian fields account for more than one half of total 
Soviet production. j ' ' : j 


These difficulties were compounded by the Soviet ' 
failure to-discover large new producing fields compara- ! 
ble to those being depleted. In addition, the Soviets 
had been overpumping many of their existing wells and 
therefore not achieving the maximum efficient rate of 
recovery. While that might mean higher output in 
the short run, in the long run the Soviets would be 
unable to extract as much from their wells as they 
might have had they used more conservative tech- 
niques. Such wasteful practices characterized not only 
the way they produced petroleum but the way they ; 
consumed it. 


1 raditionally, it. has been assumed that only cap- j 
italism leads "to the wasteful production and 
consumption of raw materials. For example, it 
is readily conceded that at one time drilling by individ- 
ual prospectors and private property holders led to 
overdrilling and overpumping. Each property holder 
greedily sank as many wells as he could in an effort to 
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pump as much petroleum as possible from the common' 
reservoir contained beneath his property and that of his 
neighbors. He realized he had to do this before his 
neighbors did the same thing to him. This lack of coop- 
eration and coordination resulted -in output below the 
full potential. Ultimately such evident waste led to the 
creation of mechanisms such as the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which instituted a more orderly and 
coordinated extraction procedure. By contrast, because 
there are no private property holders in the USSR, the 
Soviets have never had to worry about such uncoordi- 
nated drilling. But they have their own unique difficul- 
ties. The Soviets also overpump their fields, because of 
the nature of the Soviet planning system. The Soviet 
field operator does not compete against his neighbors, 
he competes against the plan. Since his salary is depen- 
dent on fulfilling or overfulfilling his target, he is inter- 
ested in extracting as much as he can from his field to 
meet his one-year or five-year plan. 

The planning system induces other inappropriate 
practices. For example, like that of most managers in 
the USSR, the performance of Soviet geologists is 
judged by how well they fulfill their quantitative tar- 
gets — in this instance, meters drilled. The result is 
predictable. Soviet geologists have become adept at 
drilling the largest number of meters possible. Unfor- 
tunately, that seldom coincides with finding petro- 
leum. Rationally enough, Soviet drillers pick up their 
drills and move elsewhere the minute that drilling 
progress begins to slow. But petroleum is not always 
found near the surface. In one area of Kazakhstan, the 
most highly paid prospectors were those who found no 
petroleum. 

The Soviet pricing system has also contributed to 
inefficiency. The wholesale domestic price of Soviet 
petroleum had not been increased since 1967, and even 
by 1967 terms, it was underpriced. For example, the 
Soviets did not make any allowance in their domestic 
price for the interest cost of the capital involved in the 
extraction process. Nor did they include most of the 
geological costs. (They did include depreciation.) 

Such serious underpricing has been the source of 
considerable misallocation of resources. The low 
wholesale price stimulates industrial consumption. To 
Soviet managers, petroleum appears a cheap commodi- 
ty, especially in comparison to scarce labor, whose 
price has been rising. Therefore, they strive to increase 
their petroleum allotments. The effect is the same as if 


Marshall I. Goldman is an economist who teaches at 
Wellesley and Harvard. Versions of this essay will appear 
in two forthcoming books. The Enigma of Soviet 
Petroleum: Half-Full or Half-Empty? and Energy and 
Security , a report of Harvard’s Energy and Security 
Research Project. 


petroleum usage were subsidized. Consequently, indus- 
try has tended to be unconcerned with conservation. 

Waste was also encouraged by the “val” system, 
wherein the planner set the manager’s targets in terms ; 
of the ruble value of the enterprise’s gross output. No 
consideration is given to net output. To win his bonus, 
the manager sought to produce as high a ruble value 
output as he could. Since the value of the final output 
was determined by the sum of all the inputs, Soviet 
managers soon discovered that one way to increase the 
value of their gross output was to make sure they uti- 
lized very expensive inputs. Again, this was a disincen- ! 
tive to conserve. Inevitably large and usually wasteful 
quantities of petroleum would be utilized. Similarly, 
this helps explain why Soviet machinery is unusually 
heavy, why Soviet engines require more metal per unit 
of engine power than most other engines in the world, 
and why the Soviets require more fuel per kilowatt 
hour of electricity generated or per ton of steel 
smelted. 

Finally, understated prices made it more difficult to 
attract the investment and foreign currency funds 
needed for adequate development of Soviet energy 
resources. Although Soviet capital resources are nor- 
mally allocated on the basis of physical allocation spec- 
ifications rather than on an open market, those alloca- 
tion authorizations are very much influenced by the 
profitability record of each enterprise. The profitabil- 
ity record in turn is determined by prices. Thus, the 
fact that the Soviet wholesale price of energy had been 
held constant at 1967 levels inevitably meant a fall in 
the profitability of Soviet energy production enter- 
prises, in several instances even a loss. Moreover, prof- 
itability will continue to fall as Soviet geologists find it 
necessary to push further north and east into increas- 
ingly costly, remote, and hostile sites in their search for 
new energy-producing areas. 

Just how important energy price increases are is 
dramatically reflected by the profit-to-capital ratio of 
the various energy-producing enterprises. In 1965, 
before wholesale prices were increased, the profit rate 
of the petroleum-producing enterprise was 5.4 percent. 
The comparable rate for the natural gas producer was 
9.3 percent. Coal mines were actually operating at 
losses of 17 percent and required a subsidy. After the 
1967 price increases, oil and natural gas profit rates 
rose to 27.8 percent and 64.5 percent respectively, and 
coal showed a profit-to-capital ratio of 7.3 percent. By 
1978, however, with prices fixed but costs rising, those 
rates had fallen- to-1 1 percent for petroleum, 17.8 per- 
cent for natural gas, and coal was again being produced 
at a loss of 3.2 percent. If Soviet prices had kept pace 
with world energy prices, clearly the profit rates would 
have been much higher. 

The continued fall in profit rales since the late 1 960s 
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has meant that the State Planning Committee (GOS- 
PLAN), which allocates investment funds, has been 
more and more reluctant to increase the. flow of 
resources to the Soviet energy-producing sector. Based 
on the official data, it appeared to GOSPLAN that the 
energy ministries were not using their existing capital 
resources effectively. Naturally this stance was vigor- 
ously contested by officials in the energy ministries 
such as those in the Ministry of the Petroleum Indus- 
try. Pointing to the rising world price and the critical 
role of petroleum for the Soviet balance of trade, they 
argued that their potential profitability was much 
higher than that dictated by official prices and indi- 
cated by the official data. They reportedly pleaded 
with GOSPLAN, GOSBANK, and the Ministry of 
Finance for an increased allotment of ruble and hard 
currency investment funds for their industry. 

Yet it was too much to expect that Soviet planners 
would completely disregard main operating indicators 
in deciding on allocation of investment resources. 
Thus, foreign exchange for the Soviet petroleum 
industry was generally limited to such relatively small 
purchases as pipe, drill bits, and submersible pumps 
(to remove the ever-increasing percentage of water). 
Officials in GOSPLAN, GOSBANK, and the Minis- 
try of Finance refused to fund multimillion-dollar allo- 
cations for the purchase of such new capital projects as 
a drill bit plant. Negotiations with American and 
French manufacturers to build such a plant had begun 
as early as 1973. But while the minister of the petro- 
leum industry was prepared to sign a contract, GOS- 
PLAN would not allocate the funds. 

It is true that USSR factories produce more drill 
bits per year than American factories, but they have 
only two varieties. In contrast, American factories pro- 
duce as many as 600 varieties. American product dif- 
ferentiation reflects the fact that differing sites require 
different bits. The Soviet drill bits also wear out faster 
and are less effective, so that more time is spent in 
replacing worn-out bits than in drilling. In addition, 
the use of the turbo drill, the main drilling process in 
the USSR, limits Soviet drilling efforts to depths of 
not more than 2000 meters. Soviet well casing pipe is 
of such poor quality that it is extremely difficult to use 
other techniques to drill much beyond such depths. 
Consequently, petroleum or gas deposits in the 3000- 
to 5000-meter range are literally beyond the reach of 
most Soviet drilling teams. 

G iven all the obstacles to increased energy out- 
put and to conservation in the USSR, it is 
clear that there is considerable substance 
underlying the warnings by the CIA. But there are 
major omissions in the report. The first thing to note is 


that the CIA does not expect the Soviets will find 
major new petroleum reserves in time to be of use. Yet, 
since the Soviet Union is such a vast country, and since 
Soviet prospecting technology is so outmoded, much of 
the USSR remains inadequately explored. But if new 
reserves are found, could they be brought on stream by j 
the mid-1980s? Some argue that, even if such finds 
were made, it would not be possible to bring these new 
reserves into production until the late 1980s. However, j 
that ignores the experience of the North Sea devei- ! 
opers who brought their oil to market in just five to ! 
seven years’ time. Moreover, despite encouraging 
reports of reserve potential in deep regions of the Cas- 
pian Sea, not to mention the Pacific and Arctic oceans, 
the initial CIA report does not mention possible off- 
shore deposits. It also pays scant attention to some of 
the promising onshore regions of East Siberia, an area 
once thought to be the main source of future supplies, 
at least until the West Siberian deposits were discov- 
ered. Similarly, no allowance is made for the discovery 
of oil at depths greater than those previously drilled. 
Yet there is reason to believe that once they gain 
increased access to Western drilling technology, the 
Soviets will be able to accelerate their exploration 
efforts. This will mean the Soviets can drill faster and 
deeper, not only facilitating their efforts to find new 
fields, but also making it possible for them to drill 
beneath already producing gas fields, where geologists 
expect to find petroleum. 

True, access to many of these untapped deposits 
depends on the use of foreign technology. To the 
extent that the post-Afghanistan embargo on the sale 
of U.S. technology, including petroleum technology, 
hampers Soviet efforts, the CIA may prove to be right. 
But few argue that the United States has a monopoly 
over more than a small fraction of such technology. 
When the U.S. government took too long to issue a 
license for the export of an American gas lift system (a 
form of secondary recovery that would obviate the 
need to rely so heavily on water injection), the Soviets 
shifted their contract to a French firm. Similarly, the 
French were apparently prepared to take on the con- 
struction of a drill bit plant if the U.S. ultimately 
refused to issue a license. Thus, purchase of what is 
already available outside the United States could make 
it possible for the Soviets to improve their geological 
exploration, their drilling (in terms of both speed and 
depth), and their exploration of what seems to be 
already depleted reserves. 

Gradually the Soviets have come to appreciate their 
need for foreign technology, and are willing to permit 
foreign firms to participate in joint ventures on Soviet 
territory. Some of these ventures, in which the foreign 
partner bears most of the costs, are at an advanced 
stage. A Japanese-American-Soviet team has already 
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found petroleum and gas off the shore of Sakhalin, and 
a Canadian firm has been drilling in the Soviet north 
for some time. The fact that the Soviets have agreed to 
such joint ventures, and are considering more after 
having banned them from Soviet territory since the 
1940s, shows how far they are now prepared to go to 
acquire oil-drilling technology. 

The Soviets are also. beginning to focus on conserva- 
tion. Some foreigners have argued that, since the Sovi- 
et automotive stock is so much smaller than ours, they 
do not have much fat to cut. But these critics overlook 
the enormous waste of energy that exists in Soviet 
industry. It will not be easy to reduce energy usage in 
Soviet industry, but the potential is there. The CIA 
itself has shown that by stressing conservation the 
Soviet Union has already been able to reduce the ratio 
between energy growth and GNP growth. 

A fall in the energy growth/GNP ratio also means 
that the Soviet Union will have less need to increase 
petroleum production. The sharp rise in world energy 
prices since early 1979 has had much the same effect. 
The Soviet Union has been able to increase its hard 
currency export earnings without having to increase 
petroleum exports. In fact, based on preliminary data 
for the first half of 1979, it appears that its hard cur- 
rency earnings rose by almost 20 percent even though 
petroleum exports to the OECD countries (except Fin- 
land) were reduced by almost 30 percent. The reason is 
the 50 percent increase in the price of petroleum. In 
addition to increasing its hard currency earnings, the 
Soviet Union has been able to divert petroleum origi- 
nally put aside for hard currency exports not only for 
domestic use but for shipment to Eastern Europe. In 
other words, even if production falls slightly, the Sovi- 
et Union may still be able to satisfy its own and its 
allies’ needs for petroleum. 

T he CIA tends to underplay the Soviet ability to 
substitute other sources of energy for petro- 
leum. While coal production has faltered so 
that the Soviets have been unable to increase their 
usage of coal as much as they originally planned, they 
have nonetheless been successful in instituting in- 
creased use of natural gas and atomic energy. Whatev- 
er the ultimate size of Soviet petroleum reserves, there 
is no dispute about the size of Soviet natural gas 
reserves — about 40 percent of all the natural gas 
reserves in the world. This gas is increasingly being 
substituted for petroleum as a source of energy at 
home and in Eastern Europe. It is true that until the 
overthrow of the shah, the Soviet 'Union imported 
about 9.4 billion cubic meters of natural gas a year 
from Iran and about 2.5 billion cubic meters from 
Afghanistan. But these supplies were intended mainly 


for the southern regions of the USSR that border Iran i 
and Afghanistan. It made sense for those areas to use 
nearby foreign supplies rather than divert Soviet natu- 
ral gas that could be sold at the higher prices prevailing 1 
in Western Europe. Moreover, Soviet gas imports 
totaled less than one third of all Soviet exports in 1977, 
an amount equal to only about 3 percent of total pro- 
duction of Soviet natural gas. With the opening of the 
Orenburg pipeline to Eastern Europe in 1979,°and its 
additional export capacity of 23 billion cubic meters, 
the ratio of imports of natural gas to Soviet exports 
should become even smaller. 

Soviet gas has become an important source of energy 
for the Soviet Union’s allies in Eastern Europe as well. : 
They too are beginning to substitute gas for oil. In 
Hungary, for example, the extra Soviet gas coming 
from the Orenburg pipeline provides the energy equiv- 
alent of about 25 percent of Hungary’s petroleum 
imports from the Soviet Union. 

Nuclear energy has also become an energy substi- 
tute for both the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Unlike the United States, where the future of nuclear 
energy is uncertain, in the Soviet Union the only 
uncertainty about the increased use of nuclear energy 
is why the United States is so hesitant. The Soviets are 
rushing completion on an assembly plant that would 
mass-produce nuclear power reactors. They are help- 
ing the Czechs to build a similar plant. When com- 
pleted, each of these plants will produce as many as 
eight one-mi llion-kilowatt units a year. As Professor 
Harvey Brooks of Harvard University points out, six- I 
teen of these reactors will displace almost .5 mbd of 
petroleum a year. Of course, not all Soviet electric 
power stations are fueled with petroleum. Nonetheless, 
if the Soviets are able to set up the reactors as planned, 
within ten years from the time these power stations are 
operating, they will more than make up for the 4.5 
mbd shortfall in petroleum imports predicted by the 
CIA. As of now, the Soviets still have a way to go, but 1 
they' are determined to substitute nuclear power for 
petroleum and natural gas in fueling electricity. In 

1979, nuclear energy constituted 4 percent of all the 
electricity generated, but the Soviets hope that soon 10 
percent of all the electricity generated in the European 
part of the Soviet Union will be produced by nuclear 
reactors. During the tenth Five Year Plan, ending in 

1980, the Soviets expect that nuclear reactors will be 
the source of as much as one third of the increase in the 
electrical generating capacity in the European part of 
the Soviet Union. Similar efforts are being pressed in 
Eastern* Europe. In addition, the Soviets are building 
nuclear plants on the border, so that their output can 
be sent directly to East European consumers. 

The Soviets believe that reactor safety is not a seri- 
ous concern. Indeed, some reactors are being built 
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close to the city centers of Gorky and Voronezh in 
order to supply steam heat as well as electricity. Soviet 
scientists are more concerned with the disposal of 
waste than with reactor operation. This attitude may 
reflect the fact that the reported nuclear accident that 
took place in 1957—1958 may have been the result of 
an explosion that dispersed nuclear wastes stored 
underground. 

Even the president of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, Anatoly Alexandrov, professes to be mystified 
over the American reaction to safety matters and espe- 
cially to the mishap at Three Mile Island. As he saw it, 
the fuss “had nothing to do with safety. . . .the actual 
reason behind the whole fight over nuclear construc- 
tion is entirely different. The development of large 
nuclear power stations could endanger the profits of 
the fuel-producing monopolies.” By implication, there 
is no such problem in the USSR. In addition, Soviet 
scientists would not build such plants if they were not 
safe, and so by definition there is nothing to worry 
about. What might not be safe is a public protest over 
the safety of nuclear energy. 


H "" owever significant the CIA’s neglect of Sovi- 
et potential may have been, perhaps the 
- most bittersweet omission was the failure of 
the Agency to allow for the impact of its own report. 
Soviet officials and scholars tend to give more weight 
to Western analyses of Soviet problems than to their 
own analyses. Some Soviet scholars, such as academi- 
cian A. E. Krylov, have been warning since at least 
1976 of virtually the same kinds of energy problems 
the CIA wrote about a year later. Indeed, even officials 
in the Ministry of the Petroleum Industry had tried to 
press their needs on GOSPLAN, GOSBANK, and the 
Ministry of Finance, but without much success. Con- 
sequently, the appearance of the CIA energy report in 
April 1977 was apparently the answer to the minister 


of the petroleum industry’s prayers. However ambigu- 
• ous the Soviet Union’s own data may have been, the 
CIA report was clear. It did not matter that the Soviet 
Union was at the time the largest producer in the 
world; according to the CIA, it was approaching an 
energy crisis. Armed with the CIA’s reports, Soviet 
’ petroleum officials immediately rushed off to GOS- 
PLAN, and by the end of the year, GOSPLAN and 
GOSBANK suddenly began to respond. First the 
Ministry of the Petroleum Industry got its $144 mil- 
lion in hard currency for its drill bit plant. In quick 
succession funds were also authorized for $226 million 
for gas lift equipment to replace the water injection 
secondary recovery process, and new efforts and funds 
were authorized for offshore drilling and joint ven- 
tures. 


G iven that the Soviets do have some reasonable i 
chance of coping with their problems, why 
did the CIA focus only on what seems to be 
a worst-case scenario in its April 1977 report? Some 
have been so unkind as to suggest that the CIA may j 
have been seeking to divert attention from the fact that 
the Soviet Union had only the year before become the 
world’s largest producer of petroleum. It is unlikely 
that was the CIA’s intention. Yet there is no doubt 
that, as a result of the CIA report, people around the ! 
world are today more aware of the Soviet Union’s 
petroleum problems than of its strengths. 

Others have hinted that the CIA timed the release of 
■ this report to add urgency to President Carter’s energy 
message. That, too, is unfair. In fact, it turns out that 
CIA analysts in April 1977 were only repeating what 
they had been writing and predicting publicly since 
1970. For over seven years they had been warning that 
Soviet exports of petroleum would fall off by about 
1975. When exports continued to increase, the predic- 
tion was changed to 1976 and then to 1978. Similarly, j 
it was predicted that production would drop in 1978. ! 
When that too appeared premature, the expected ! 
downturn was pushed off until 1979 and then 1980. ! 

Whether or not the CIA analysts prove to be cor- ; 
rect, there is no doubt that if the Soviet Union solves 1 
its energy problems, it will thus increase not only its ! 
economic but its military strength. Therefore, a good ' 
case can be made for doing everything we can to ham- j 
per Soviet economic development and hold back petro- \ 
leum technology. But will such an embargo work? • 
Remember that today little petroleum technology is 
under the exclusive control of the United States. Thus, j 
when the U.S. government took its time in deciding ! 
whether or not to license the export of the $226 million 1 
gas lift equipment, the Soviets simply but decisively 
switched their order to a French company. Similarly, 
in 1980, when a historic contract for a joint drilling 1 
venture in the Caspian Sea was about to be signed by 
the Soviets and two American companies, a French ' 
company immediately stepped in with an offer after: 
the U.S.-Soviet arrangement was postponed because 
of the invasion of Afghanistan. More and more we ; 
have less and less control over the sale of such technol- 
ogy. | 

But even if we did have such a monopoly, is it in our 
own interest to see the Soviet Union run out of petro- 
leum? An equally good case can be made that we ' 
should do everything we can to facilitate the develop- ; 
ment of Soviet petroleum and other energy resources. 
Presumably, if the Soviets are able to satisfy their own 
energy needs, they will have, less need to compete i 
either militarily or economically with the rest of the 
world for the petroleum resources of the Middle East. 
Moreover, the more petroleum produced in the world, ! 
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the better off energy importers such as Japan, Western 
Europe, and the United States will be. Certainly the 
USSR will never be considered a politically reliable 
supplier, but is it any less reliable than countries such 
as Iraq, Libya, and Iran? 

It appears unlikely that the invasion of Afghanistan 
was predicated in any large part on an attempt to 
secure future energy supplies for the USSR. This is 
not to deny that the Soviet Union might like to gener- 
ate a threat to the assured flow of Persian Gulf oil to 
Western Europe, Japan, and the United States, a 
threat that would counter threats to its vital interests in 
other areas. But given the production potential for 
petroleum in the Soviet Union, it seems unlikely that 
the USSR decided to invade Afghanistan primarily to 
position itself to grab Iranian oil. Admittedly, the Fast 
Europeans are in a much more difficult situation and 
would probably like more assured access to Middle 
Eastern oil. But since the Soviet Union will probably 
be able to continue satisfying 90 percent of the East 
Europeans’ petroleum requirements for some time to 
come, the need to satisfy the East Europeans was hard- 
ly enough reason for the USSR to invade Afghanistan, ! 
especially given the relatively minor quantities of oil! 
consumed by Eastern Europe. 

Those who predict that the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe will need enormous quantities of imported 
oil tend to discount the economic and geological solu- 
tions that are available to the Soviets. There is no 
doubt that the Soviets have some serious problems, but 
that doesn t mean that there are no solutions short of 
military aggression. Ultimately the Soviets will have to 
reform their underlying planning and incentive system. 
They have resisted that, but there are signs that they 
may be willing to tamper with the planning process in 
order to bring about more effective utilization of their 
energy resources. Among other measures, changes 
have been proposed in the way geological exploration is j 


conducted. 1 he Soviets are even redesigning the incen- 
tive system so that geologists will be rewarded for find- 
ing petroleum, not merely for digging holes. Along the 
same lines, responsibility for offshore drilling has been 
consolidated under the control of the Ministry of Gas , 
in the hope that with one ministry in charge instead oF 
the three that were previously, there will finally be 
some offshore exploration. . 

Heightened efficiency was also very much in mind 
when an overall planning reform was introduced in 
July 1979. Under the new planning mechanism, much 
less emphasis is to be devoted to increasing gross out- 
put, or “val.” Instead, the key targets will be spelled 
out in terms of what the Soviets call net normative 
output. This is comparable to what we would call value 
added. Premiums will henceforth be based on the extra 
value added to production. Unlike the situation before 
the reform, if a manager wants to be rewarded, he will ] 
now have to conserve, not squander, his material 
inputs. Reinforcing this emphasis on conservation, the 
Soviets are also discussing the need for a wholesale 
price hike in raw materials such as petroleum, natural 
gas, and coal. With higher prices, Soviet managers will 
be stimulated to increase production and diminish con- 
sumption; most important, they should find it easier to ! 
win increased allocation of investment funds, both ! 
domestic and foreign. 

There is no denying that the Soviet Union has a lon° 
way to go, nor will they be able to solve all their short- 1 
comings overnight. Nonetheless, they have started to | 
bestir themselves, and we in the United States should I 
not be too patronizing. After all, our efforts at I 
increased conservation, exploration, research, and pro- ! 
duction leave much' to be desired. Nor have we had the ! 
courage to adjust energy prices to world levels. Maybe I 
someone can persuade the KGB to write a report about 
our energy problems. □ , ; 
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‘ By Philip' J. 

..WMblBfton Post Staff Writer 7 

;> V /The .-National Science Foundation* 
: in cooperation with the National Secu:- 
;rity * Agency^ plans . to withhold certain. 
* funds -for,.. research in cryptography— 
: 'the. science of/ codes, ; , , l ), - •- ; 

| S “The.vinove/ has raised fears in aca- 
demic /circles that eventually all finan-. 
r cial; s pppor such - : work - will 
■ taken over.by.the intelligence agency/j 
^fSucK;a; dev^lopriienti many believe,( 
;w6uld : effectively place control of this ‘ 
Afield in 'the .hands of: the Intelligent 
agency, • with [ the.'result that much Ye*: 

> search} important to society could’ end 
; 'up locked in' the so-called • ‘dark cham- 
;bers** of NSA^^v,:^^ r-jfi* 

Q:UptU^ recent’ 1 • years/’ *’ cryptography] 

• was of interest almost ; exclusively to 
jmllitary'and intelligence agencies; vv*:i 

But -now, with ’ the. society, clicking; 
^teadily toward ^electronic storage 1 and 
.communication of practically all kinds 
ip£; information; the; science 1 has , be/ 
come critical for .business and home 

• computer . ; systems ? as * a means - of- 
/guarding their privacy^ ■* •:*; 

The situaitioh has 'been - 'complicated r 
iby*the-fact that the. Jiest work on cryp*? 
f tography in -recent years— new . codes/ 
‘that 'are* in 'practical terms truly r'uh-. : 

• done by univer-' 

•sity -researchers; not' ’by. intelligent^ 
agency ^cryptographers/^ JVfrvV- 
:• Ever • i s'ihcb'”*tlie ’tiribreakabl'e •’codes 
were openly>.published in 1977 by sci- 
entists- such -as Leonard -Adleman and 
Ronald Rivest at MIT, the. NSA has 
made it clear through -a number of in-, 
cidents. that j it - would .. like [■ to • haveH 



:•/, :It' was a grant proposal by Adleman 
to -:NSP.! that :J precipitated 'the 1 , latest 


round of- controversy; j 
;V NSF : has recently reached an agree- 
ment*. with NSA to cooperate ; in - the 
giving, of cryptography grantsr-a com-’ 
mon ^arrangement/, for NSF ; when ;it 
knows-that other agencies are inter- 
ested in fa ) particular subject.. -Under 
such an ’-agreement, .NSF may pay foh 
some of the work and pass other parts, 
of; it , along to the second agency lor 
: rVi* i 


£ /Two-weeks .'ago, Adleman was ;tola ■ 
by : NSF /that . * part of ; his proposal,' 
would be funded and part would no t, t 
but that NS A was interested in pick- 
ing up, .the unfunded part , This was 
quickly confirmed by N SA. > . • ■ / - 

\/?T understand that the mission of 
the NSA might include bringing cryp- 
tography research under its control to 
a degree/' .Adleman said. VI -can see 

. j.ij _• v _ : • •, 


jy." 

'He feels it is important that his asid 
other researchers’ work be openly 
available to science -and thepubjle, 
unless : the ; government-, can prove 
some overriding need of national- se- 
curity, He is afraid that the NSA, be; 
cause of its mission; would be unlikely 
to decide the question -fairly:-^, ;v\v- 
A When NSA feels . national , security 
may,- be . .threatened,: it • can bar '.re- 
searchers iWho work. for Vit; from pub- 
lisldng theU\ papers; 8:,/ Yzi >?$}:?.&$!•?)?■ 
; A‘‘The -NSF : has- been; strongly ' in fa- 
vor of academic freedom ..in the past 
and I. am afraid, that they may be not 
advocating ; that , , .position strongly 
enough in, this case allowing the NSA 
to have their way. too much,’' Adleman. 
said. A •; -/• G-h 

• Adleman said he was surprised to’ 1 
find that’ a proposal he sent to NSF 
now Was under consideration for fund- 
ing by NSA,' and he was unnerved be-| 
cause he and other university cryptog- 
raphy: researchers ?.“have been ’ skir- 
mishing with the NSA’for? three years 
now. 'That has had a 1 chilling -effect on 
us,’? he said,,. 

-He said that- a letter was ; once re- 
ceived by a meeting of the- research- 
ers, telling them that their -work or 
public discussion of it might violate, 
the law. The letter was from a man ini 
y*sv\s&s> .• )' i 

B ctliesda' who .-jiid ; npt y iden tif y vln m-\ 
}self,. but,* Adleman §ay$ he later found-; 
out that the man worked for.N§A;;;i- 
.MIT also i told / Adleman .to . 'slop j 
sending out reprints of bis -most popu- j 
}ar cryptography paper until lawyers ! 
could determine if it might .make him!; 
liable for prosecuton. , . AR/A /i 




The ‘NSA- also in the past •thred'il 
-years slapped a - secrecy classification'll 
on the work of George DaVida at the!' 
; university of Wisconsin when'- he apv-i 
plied for a patent on one bit of crypto- 1 ; 
.• graphic-work. • | 

>■; The NSF has. ha'd for some 'time '’a - , 
panel working on the issue of aca-oi 
demic freedom versus national secu* 

, rity and how such situations might be 
handled, but that panel has not been> 
;able to devise, a policy to guide NSJfl 
on cooperation with NSA. • 1 v j# 
Kent Curtis, head of the computeui- 
■ sciences division of NSF, said that tha ! 
action NSF took would be norm.il in.- : 

• W Other .' case and : sharing.; grants-, i 
saves. NSF much needed money. -Butt- 
the case is made special fbecause of 
the possibility that the NSA, might pul 
security classifications on any;.wor|tfsj 
that- scientists might do for them. >ny 
• : . “This situation is a clash , of- valid ‘i 
national security interests and th&’| 
need and interest of the public rd^ 
know about and use cryptographic ! 

search, Curtis said. -, j 
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JS 5 .tJ.S-. Officials Differ on Somalia j 


..George C. Wilson 

Washington Post Staff Writer A-i- 

* ^TJie* first significant congressional 

obstacle to President Cartels plan 
-for fielding a quick-reaction force in 
the Indian Ocean theater has emerged 
from a dispute over Somali troops in 
Ethiopia’s Ogaden. V ' . ; 

‘ Th e Central Intelligence Agen cy,in 
.what some members, considered a di? 
reef .contradiction; of State Depart^ 
menf assurances, told a secret session 
of the. House .Foreign Affairs . Africa 
subcommittee" that elements , of three 
Somali regular: battalions were still in 
the Ogaden. 

; Th eGIA , sources saidj also told the 
subcommittee on Tuesday that from 
i00 to 1,000 Somali regulars ;were 
serving . as “volunteers”, with the in? 
surgents trying to annex the .Ogaden 
to Somalia. ; * 

Although Chairman Stephen JV So* 
laix (D-N.Y.) would not confirm those 

* estimates, he * told * The : W ashington 
Post yesterday that- there was indeed 
“a sharp difference’* between what 
the State Department had told his sub* 

* committee m ^public and what the 
agency had said in secret about the 
Somali troop presence In the Ogaden. 

: This ^ discrepancy, .he said, triggered , 
the drafting of a letter to Secretary of * 
State Edmund S.^Muskie setting forth • 
^subcommittee, fears - 'about - entering > 
into- a - military ^relationship with-So-- 
:maliarin- exchange for American- use 
of its ports of Berbera* and Mogadishu 
on the Horn of. Africa. 

The Africa * subcommittee can , prb-1 
test, but not stop r the Carter adminis-;^ 
tration’s plan to reprogram $20 million ■ 
in ^fiscal .1980 funds Upstart selling 


- weapons 4 , to Somalia as . pairt of 
the. ports deal. - . y £ v. - - 
-^Another $20 million, in credits for 
weapons would be extended to So- 
malia "in fiscal 1981, and undisclosed! 
amounts in future years under the re- 
cently; negotiated agreement Also, the 
United States would spend $11 million 
improving " the Berbera and Mogadi- 
shu -ports under the deal. : >" ■* 

y Since the House subcommittee is a 
key congressional review panel for ad- 
ministration policies in Africa, its op- 
position to the Somalia military agree- 
ments could mark the. beginning of a j 
wider congressional challenge to the | 
blueprint .for ; the Rapid Deployment; 
Force, y;/;' ' ' ' 1 J.;.v - : 'y'jrj 

The Rapid- Deployment Force is aj 
combination iof existing - Army, Navy, j 
Air Force ; and Marine, units that wUlj 
; be: trained to respond -quickly in vari- ^ 
ous-sized task forces to trouble spots 
around .the -world The oil-rich Per- 
sian Gulf is the prime focus of contin- 
gency planning at the moment w* . , 
The Pentagon views Somalia’s ports 
of: Berbera and ^Mogadishu as xital 
stopping-off:. points for the. U.S. Navy 
in peacetime and crucially needed 
launching pads for American forces in 
times of crisis in the Indian Ocean 
theater.:'" 

: - But Solarz- an (t his subcommittee al- 
lies are * challenging xthe wisdom of j 
‘£et&g£tiie_„United :Stetes:e^tangIed| 
; through ; military ■ * agreements . . with • a 
country like Somalia, which Is fight- 
ing an on-agairi, off-again war with its 
neighbor, Ethiopa. ■“ 

j [§pin^lia*s , D ef ense Ministry ; re port- 
ed .yesterday that -Ethiopian/ army:, 
forces,- packed by air strikes, invaded 
northwestern '‘■ Somalia. The ■ ministry 
said . heavy fightirig - was vunder l- way 
along ? a 27-mile-wide front; The’ report 
could not be immediately confirmed. 
Washington-^eources-. were^ skeptical 1 ? 
that theoperation was-as big as :the 
ministry^iclaimed/ but^acknowledgedi 



Once the United States links itself 
militarily .with- Somalia, Solarz con- 
tended yesterday, United States , lead- 
ers will find themselves confronted* 
with this dilemma whenever the So*. 
mali-Ethiopian - conflict heats up: ■ H 

“stand by and do nothing, and be 
accused of abandoning. another friend;, 
do something and get involved in a ' 
regional ..conflict”. . .. . . - ■ 

The ^Carter ‘-administration itself 
has debated 1 those -poles of the argu- 
ment in past conflicts- in Africa,- So- 
vietrfinanced Cubans in Ethiopia are 
particularly vexing to some adminis- 
tration leaders looking, for a way to 
combat Soviet influence in Africa.’ . 

' " Richard, M. Moose, assistant secret 
tary of state for African affairs, had 
tried to reassure the House Africa 
subcommittee on Tuesday that So- 
malia was no longer seeking a military 
solution to the Ogaden conflict, but 
a political one.. . , 

Asked repeatedly by Solarz whether 
there was. any significant number of 
Somali' regular troops still in the! 
Ogaden, Moose said: “I do not* believe) 
there is any .. significant . body of So- J 
mali forces in the Ogaden.. .1 doubt i 
there are-any : Somali ...battalions. Ill’s J 
very -, possible : there... are. Somali 
patrols.” . ; : 

Shortly' after Moose' gave those and 
other assurances of Somalia's good in- 
tentions, 'the subcommittee went into! 
executive - session to hear the - CIA’ s 
estimate of Somali troon presence in 
me Ogaden. Although the estimates 
were hedged; subcommittee members 
emerged; with the conviction .they had 
heard two conflicting reports; .. , 

• Solarz predicted yesterday that the 
majority *, of - his .eight-member. : sub- 
committee: would sign .the letter to 
Muskie. : opposing c the start - of arms; 
sales to Somalia and other military-' 
links. 't' 1 ’ -v ; • ' - • > 

- The Pentagon has also signed an 
agreement with Kenya to. allow U.S. 
use of ii the port . of ^Mombasa; another 

arrangement - v the ^subcommitteer will 
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i* j/l 

i. ■ • • v- ■ ‘ i - -» .. .- \ 

The Other Face"6T£Ii® 






■'.'"•'•‘'tM.’i 7 , . •. * . ■*. ~ ""-S •-■ V *„ .'a IVr-* *•» *-r •>:?.• T*aV*.‘**sy^»v.Vy • , • > .-• . , • ■ v * 

!• "While publicly taking a tough- elec- ',tional 'security:adviser:^rhe-tlp<»ff^was~ dent n submarine4aunched missiie Md : 
tion-campaign stance on defense, Presi- "this instruction: “All responses to press —most important-to put warheads un- 
dent Carter has privately ordered a - r inquiries aboutspecial nuclear? materi- new riuclear weapons for Eurone to coro- ; 
delay in one of the most sensitive areas . als should be low-key andiiSlimited.” pete with existing Soviet systems. ‘ 
of national policy: an overdue increase . 4 . Brzezinsld’s-memorandinn^went to “Carter has approved these new svs, 
in the production of nuclear explosives the secretaries of state and defense, the - terns with much fanfare ” one defense " 
for warheads to power. America’s ex- A UfA. director and the Joint Chiefs of - expert told us "but the delay in new 
panding arsenal . #cv A^tauat mionnea tnem aursfetannai ...•/•• production of weapons-grade fuel does 
In response to Ronald Reagan’s .tough ; deSuon’Vto -expand' nuclear fuel pro- not give the Joint Chiefla Chinaman’s 
rhetoric, the president has given maxi- . E duction wiU be “deferred” until an in- chance in hell to put warheads on 

mum publicity to the new. “Stealth” air- -ternational- conference on nuclear them” - - . 

craft and the new nuclear targeting . proliferation in Geneya,.has ended. r In its report oh the authorization bill ‘ 

policy to show progress against ; Soviet : i That willnot bef Or weeks. ^ for the production of warhead fuels- 

power. The delay over expanding nth ' v,; .- The decision to delay means the deteh- last May the House Armed Services 
clear fuel production suggests procrasti- fists have won the backstage debate be- Committee said that Carter was nlan 
nation in hopes that the- Soviet-threat ..'tween them and the defense community,^ ning major new-nuclear weapons for" 
wdi somehow ease That raises questions v a debate waged in Congress and withip which there would be no explosives “Is 
•about how much the Carter team’s- w ^the. administration. Their victory means - there a commitment to a nuclear weat> 
of the Kremlin really has changed in essence that there is a high probability -ions program?” the committee asked 

" This. other face of the administration’s J;. of running oiitXif nuclear explosives for -^ Pentagon officials- have tried" to 
defense policy also pointe to ap election- r - the new weapons systems. The adminis- argue this case in congressional testi- 
year political dilemma. The delay-m ^nu-^tration/is; authorizing rifles but not the ; .mony short of publicly breakine with 
clear explosive production betrays -a^bulletstheycanTlf^ -V • ,the.White.House. On June.18, Janies P 
fear that expanded production would an-. >•* The “bullets”; necessary were, spelled ; Wade, Brown’s assistant for atomic 
tagonize the anti-nuclear and environ-s- out last spring, in a classified document energy, testified cautiously that “add. 
mental lobbies. But the delay itself gen-? "v. written by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for tional resources” are needed 
ierates fear about the reaction of defense- few Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, set- ,- Congress has been unsuccessfully 
orj^tfd congressmen. , • - ting production targets for new weap- ‘'pressing Carter for" several years to gear 

That second fear was reflected m a ; ons-grade materials. These targets were nuclear plants in Hanford and Richland- 
“top-secret" directive on Aug. 7 signed required' by Carter’s recent decisions to Wash., for production of modem weaS " 1 
by Zbigniew Brzezinski, Carter’s na- . build the MX mobile missile and the Tri- ons-grade nuclear fuel But when, after 

. months of procrastination. Carter finally i 
S. Xj^the-lead in modernizing NATO nu-d 

sclear weapons andorderedfull-speed on” 

- the"MX and Trident missiles, defense-ori- - 
; ^gressmeirb^evedthe impasse 4 

-wMbroken. 

IfeBrzezinski’s . directive - makes clear 
they] were wrohg^It = revealed - that^aV 
July 24 session of ;the ^Presidential . Re-? . 

• view Committee formally decided to'J 

de(er.new.producd 6 h'hciUti^ , '‘^''^rl i “'S 
3 The .directive wenr'dri td-warn- that' 
“responses to press inquiries .—.should, 
be low-key and limited to the following" 
points”:, present production'^ "is : : .“ade-- 

» -qnate.;for.the-!near;-tentt^ong 4 erm» 

requirements are under review but are 
difficult to predict* if ^higher produc- 
tion is needed, “appropriate-programs • 
x wiU.be requestgdl^firf^^iU; 

" “In yet another gesture to politics, tqe^ 
directive orders that alhresponses -toi 

- congressionaT' inquiries,^ “should t be-J 

. cleared” by the Defenseand; Energy de- 
partments, the ;NSC; and’ the .Office of H 

ManagementandBudgetHavingputi 
' ithe^development ’of.^StealthVion- th^ - 
.network news, JimmyCarter wahtsTol 
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Science Foundation’s Aid Denied 
For Sensitive Research on Codes 


v-a «•»-? ;*r. 


By JOHN NOBLE WILFORD 


The National Science Foundation has 
agreed, in an arrangement with the Na- 
tional Security Agency, to withhold funds 
for part of an academic research project 
in cryptography in a move that scientists 
fear is a step toward giving the secret in- 
telligence agency control over advanced; 


[ adequately to secure it from theft and un- 
authorized inspection. 

The issue flared in scientific circles two- 

weeks ago, when Leonard Adleman, a 
computer scientist at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, learned that 


agoiujr ujuuui uvcr auvanceai kwwuiciu ^aiuunua, leaxnea uiai 

computer encoding research, whether! National Science Foundation had 
military or civilian. "V.'" passed his research proposal on to thes 

The!- intelligence agency said that it l' genCy ' which , then a P- 

wanted to finance ^ 

and Drobablv other snrh *ffnrtc i - V rs ? ei \ ea 


.-ww.vu 

and probably other such efforts, because 
of the^. national security implications of 
making and breaking codes. Many scien- 
tists viewed this latest development in 
the long-simmering conflict between the 
agency and the scientific community as a 
potential infringement of academic free- 
dom. • ,■ -j.:; •• ^ . P > . . 

; Question of Computer Privacy 

In more practical terms, concerned 
scientists contend, the action raises the 
specter of military and intelligence intru- 
sion in the increasingly sensitive matter, 
of how to protect individual privacy and 
private business secret s, given the grow- 
ing use of computers for storing, process- 
ing and transferring data; .A; 

If independent cryptographic research 
is not supported and its results dissemi- 
nated, these scientists contend, it will be 
bard to insure that medical, tax, banking 
and other private information is encoded 


wider attention through a report in this 
week's issue of the journal Science. 

Dr. Adleman said in an interview yes- 
terday that he was s reluctant to work 
under the aegis of the security agency if it 
meant that the results would be classified 
as secret and never made available to the 
public. a ; a ^ j 
* Both Dr. Adleman and: Ronald Rivest 
of M.I.T. are working on one of the most 
fundamental questions of computer 
mathematics: What makes computation 
problems easy or difficult almost to the 
brink of impossibility? .Knowing some of 
the answers would help scientists develop 
codes that were more and more difficult 
to crack. V-‘: ’ •• V*.-. 

Dr. Rivest’s research is also being con- 
sidered for support by the security agen- 
cy. He said that he would feel “more com- 
fortable” working with the science foun- 
dation and that besides, M.I.T. had a 
policy against allowing faculty members 
to do classified research on the campus. 

“If this means that two agencies, not 
one, will be supporting this kind of re- 
search and scientists will have a free 
choice of which funding to receive, then 
I'm not greatly concerned,” Dr. Rivest 
said in an interview, v:“But if N.S.F. is 
abandoning research in this area, then 
I'm greatly concerned.”. v 4.; 

ViceAdm. Bobby Inman , director of 
the security agency, said in an interview 
that he understood the “instinctive objec- 
tions” of many scientists to working for 
an intelligence operation and that he was 
attempting to develop a “dialogue” out of 
which some acceptable . arrangments 
couldcome. -a- - > * _ , . 

.The National Security Agency has pri- 
mary responsibility for the collection of 
intelligence information through the elec- 
tronic monitoring of ground and satellite 
communications throughout the world. 
Until a frw mrs ago. it and other intellil 
militar y org-an-! 

iz ation s ' Had T a v ». . ;a.~| 

As Received 


virtual monopoly on cryptographic're-i 
search, which was conducted in “dark 
chambers,” as the saying goes, by in- 
house scientists. 

Three years ago. Admiral Inman said, | 
“our people got nervous about all the new \ 
work going on in the academic world.” 1 
This was when the agency first sought to 
suppress some developments and to con- 
sider commissioning outside research 
projects, with the first attempt being 
made in the case of Dr. Adleman. 

The National Science Foundation is the 
Government's primary conduit for fi- 
nancing basic research and is virtually 
the only source of support for basic 
mathematics studies such as those in- 
volved in cryptography. A foundation 
spokesman described the latest conflict a 
"complex situation” involving the foun- 
dation’s responsibilities to science and to 
the ‘‘real needs” of national security.. 

"Admiral Inman said that he had 
reached an agreement with Richard At- 
kinson* who until recently was the sci- 
ence foundation director, for the founda- 
tion to send ail of its cryptography 
j proposals routinely to the security 
l agency for scientific review with an eye j 
to possible support by the agency. The re- 
cent proposals by Dr. Adleman and Dr. 
Rivest were the first to attract the se- 
I curity agency’s serious interest. 

Prepublication Review Suggested 

-The admiral said that he planned to ask 
Congress for authorization to support 
such research in the next fiscal year. As 
he explained it, the agency's plan is to 
j provide grants of money for promising 
^research by outside scientists, let them 
pursue ^the work as they ordinarily would 
and then have them present their results 
for review before publication. 

He said that experts other than agency 
members would participate in the re- 
, view. Any aspects of the results that were 
j deemed sensitive would be classified se- 
cret, but anything else could be pub- 
lished.- Moreover, Admiral Inman said, 
the scientist could then choose whether he 
wanted to continue work that happened to 
1 be classified as secret or to bow out and 

Lo* oAmAnno oIoa Ho if 
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i^Hn-MFGHRN-EMBRRGOi 
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soviet Union is suffering from the U.S. grrin shbrrgo and ti 

» GOVERNMENT INTENDS- TO TO KEEP THAT EMBARGO T w ?•: g - r , U: 
MOUSE OFFICIALS SAID TODAY* 

•: Ha Us* *- i LiHLS TOLD NEUTERS THRT INTELLIGENCE ESTIMRTES 
THRT KUSSIA J S HEAT PRODUCTION HAD DROPPED SIG « r F r r a « t ? y 
PRESIDENT CARTER ORDERED THE EM BARG” TW RPTRi r Tyr 

v'U? it ! i N ! E R V t N i x u M. In HFGHAN'P 7 a n 
•SHE E.MSARGO TOOK EFFECT IN JANUARY AND CUT OFF 1? MILLION 

tons of grains? mostly livestock feed grains? 7hf Pskptana h 

An = i t i. RATED IMPORTING FROM T H 7 !!|%i? 7 ~o HT~^R’~ 

i he nhite House officials srid the Russians had also seen 

*-=SS SUCCESSFUL THAN THEY CLAIM IN BUYING REPLACEMENT STOCKS 
FROM OTHER NATIONS « 

UN i OP OF THAT? THEY* SRID? U*- 3 » INTELLIGENCE HON P R 0 J ? r 7 •“ 
THRT THIS ’YEAR'S SOVIET GRAIN HARVEST HILL BE ONLY AROUND 2 ii 
h * i. L I *? N f U N i* iNiiEriU UF- THE Hi: MILLION P •* i? jr “ 5 *r " "jsp: ?ap 
li HLL THIS ADDS- UP TO ONE THING’ The EMBARGO IS. GOING TO 
— • i H 7 ? * ONE NHITE MOUSE OFFICIAL SAID* 
n h N T -J 3 0 « ti l .0 N 0 H I C G R Q *J PS R N D POLITJC^R k h a y p “ p t ? * * t 7 r .* 
THE EMBARGO AND URGES THAT IT BE CANCELLED . t 

REUTER 1833 
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By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post StaXf-Writer , 

- When Datsun' chief Takashi Ishi~j 
hara came to the United States two* 
’years ago to , explore investment op-f! 
portunities for? .the -giant auto firm,';* 
the man who -took him around. Capitol", 
Hill to meet: such** notables as Senate 5 
Republican; Leader Howard H. Baker’, 
.Jr. (Tenn.) and House Speaker! 
Thomas P/ O’Neill (D-Mass.) w r as Rich-^ 
ard V. Allen, aibusiness consultant to" 
Datsun — ^V'4- • 

That visits commemorated in a - 
photo of. Allen, Baker, Ishihara and, 
other smiling Datsun officials, under- ; 
scores an ^important -point about Al- 
len,. the5 44-year-old former Nixon ad- 
ministration official who -is. the key 
foreign-affairs adviser, to Ronald 
Reagan and a prime possibility to be- 
; come the president’s national security 
affairs adviser in .a Reagan adminis- 
tration. , * / <* ■ „ r - : .\ 1 ■ *** -* . , 

^ lii; recent administrations, security 
affairs! advisers and secretaries v of. 

' state have tended to^be scholars of 
• high reputation like Henry A. Kis- 
singer and 5 Zbigniew Brzezinski . vor 
r skilled negotiators like superlawyers 
Cyrus R. Vance, and William Rogers, 

Allen, however,, has a different 
background. He began as an academic, 
wrote or edited (sometimes with oth- 
ers) five books on communism (none 
in the ’last ‘ 10' years). He worked /on . 
strategic- problems at the Hoover In- 1 

- stitution and the Georgetown Center 
!f or Strategic and International Stud-, 

- iee.^He served -*at -the- -National Secu- 
rity Council and -then as a key White 
-House aide on trade matters during 
two separate: stints in the Nixon ad-v 

’ .ministration.- :■< ; 

vBut- his reputation as* a ! scholar 
doesn’t begin -to match that of Kis- 
-singer or Brzezinski, and he never Ve- 
-ceiyed a Ph.D. ■ ‘ /Tr y- V. j '•-?*# ; r; 

AtIdl? between his White House jobs 
and Tfor .the -.past eight years; . he’s 
moved out of the scholarly world to a 
much different ;one:. that of the inter- 
national business' . consultant,, criss- 
-crossing Atlantic and Pacific to con- 
sult' with Japanese or ^Portuguese 
clients, to look igto business opportu- 
nities in Taiwan, to explore invest- 
; inent policies in Angpla and Mozambi- " 
i que^Hts firm’s name here is Potomac 
^International 


r< In -Washington, where the daily 
bread of pohtics is rumor, unsubstan- 
tiated stories have clustered about Al- 
len. 

In the interests of clarification.: Al- 
len in ah interview commented on a 
number of ? such rumors.; Ke> denied 
each' one as “preposterous,” “a lie” or: 
“categorically untrue ? ^and gave these 
specific responses; 3;?;^. ^ 

• “No-T did not”, ^encourage and 

“absolutely did not* indicate that 
Nixon approved” coverir signals to the 
South Vietnamese to go slow in 1968 
peace negotiations, lestaipeace agree- 
ment help the Democrats beat candi- 
date Nixon in the presidential- elec- ’ 
tion. ' v .■ A/ ! 

• “I do not* work for- the CIA— pe- 
riod f Never?: " ' “ "7“ j 

^ ♦ He- hasn’t any special link to.Tai- ; 
wan, but he has explored business 
possibilities there and visited there. 

A story that he was somehow, in- 
volved- when Israelis' made off with 
five* French gunboats' on Christmas 
Day-1969 is “preposterous.”! ^ 
w., • : In the.Nixon White-House; he was 
asked*to head up a unit that later be- 
came*. known as .‘the Plumbers” But 
at the time the job involved nothing 
more than declassification of histori- 
cal'documehts, the unit wasn’t called 
the APlumbers, he turned down the 
■jot£ and he wasn’t involved in* any j 
way in its later activities. v’ 

EXCERPTED 
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-Wtepton' 


; By DAVID TIPTON 

i'l~. Star-Telegram Foreign Editor-. 

If you wonder, and perhaps scoff, when this 
nation’s military .leaders express concern 
about the state of preparedness of our armed; 
-sc-'ars.s iw - forces, consider this: / ' 

' The Soviet Union now is de- 
voting 12 to 14 percent of its 
gross national product to mili- 
tary purposes, with spending 
rising 4 or 5 percent a year, a 
rece nt CIA study indicates, 
iv That compares with a United 
States defense outlay of 5.3 per- 
cent of gross national product, 
and the Carter administration 
has promised a 5 ; percent 
V. growth rate.: - .; 

The GNP percentage figures 
indicate the priority .each 
country gives to'its military machine, and some 
independent analysts think the Soviet priority 
is- even higher than the Cl A calculates, with 
perhaps as much as 20 percent of GNP going for 
military spending. • ; - ; 

The Soviet economy floundered in the dol- J 
drums in 1978-79, but that fact caused no cut- 
back in military spending, and the lot of the 
average Soviet citizen improved very little. Per 
capita consumption increased Only2percentin 
y the past two years, compared with the milK 

• ::tai^’s4or5perceiit;^>;v^^;v!^-^;5.:5^ f 

The CIA study points out that the relatively 
high military growth ref lects the fact that Sovi- 
; et defense programs have great momentum as 
/ wellas powerful political and bureaucratic sup- 
port. The defense sector continued to confis- 
:: cate a large share of the economy’s best scien- 
tific, technical and managerial talent and large 
amounts of high-quality materials components 
- ; and. equipment/: ;/ -n •-*•?••• 
/The CIA report also said approximately half. 

of Soviet military funding in the past two years 
' went for procurement of new equipment and 
' major spare parts and for construction of new 
facilities Military research, development, test- 
ing and evaluation got another fourth of the 
'.defense pot, and theSovietsoldier, whose pay is 
parsimonious,- to say the least, split the other 
fourth- r with operations - and - maintenance 

, .-Hums**** " 
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Bob Poos, Hillsboro fi'ative 
and now managing editor of 
“Soldier of Fortune” 
magazine, recently took part 
in what his publisher claims! 
is a scoop of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. . i 
The" public, 1 "Robert K. j 
Brown, explained in a j 
publisher’s note in the Sep-' 
tember issue of the magazine , 
that Poos flew to Seoul, 
Korea, to meet author Galen ! 
L. Geer and take possession j 
of some 5.45 mm rounds for j 
the Soviet AKS-74 assault j 
rifle. The weapon is a type of 
rifle issued to elite Soviet ! 
units instead of the AK-47; that 
is used in Vietnam and Other, 
third world countries./* The 
Colt M-16 is the American 
assault Tifle; v\. v i 

Geer got 30 rounds - along 
with some other military 
items from Afghanistan. He 
and an English photographer 
traveled for 11 days in Paktia 
province southeast of Kabul' 
with Pathan tribesmen: 

Poos went to Korea on other* 
story assignments and held! 
part of the rounds while Geer 
went' through ^ customs:: 
Twenty-three rounds > .were 
seized by ; Customs.*.-^ They 
were; later returned.: Geer; 
and'- Brown : flew 1 “ to 
Washington where they 
turned two of the rounds* over- 
to the Defense ^Intelligence » 
Agency. Poos brought the 
rest i of the rounds .mto the* 
country after; ^picking. up / 
more ^ stories-^ -for V1 his- 
magazine, he told News- 
Herald : reporters , .Thursday^ 


scoops CIA 


In an advance October issue 
supplied to the News-Herald, 
the bullet was described in 
detail. It was found to have an 
I air space, lead plug and mild- 
steel core directly to the rear 
of the bullet’s thin-jacketed 
point. The “Soldier of For-, 
tune” staff concluded in the . 
article that the Soviets have 
produced an accurate, lethal ! 
lightweight round capable, of j 
producing the severe wounds 
reported from Afganistan. j 
Geer interviewed some] 
doctors in Pakistan where 
Pathan tribesmen are treated 
if they are lucky enough to 
live the 8 to 10 days it takes to 
reach help. They reported 
that whole bone sections 
would explode from the 
round’s impact. - o C 
Geer ^ arranged for a 
l chemical-biological warfare 
filter from a damaged Soviet 
scout car to vreach :.a 
laboratory in Virginia. Poos 
said* that the-results were not j 
available. -The Soviets have} 
^reportedly used nerve gas in 
Afghanistan. Analysis of the 
filter may prove it. 

; The writer also arranged for 
a tube type weapon about 12 
inches long to be brought into 
•the country. According to the 
Mujahideen or Holy Warriors 
that he met, there are dif - 
ferent types with separate 
missle-like projectiles which 
have a range up to 300 yards 
and include high explosive/ 
antitank, nerve gas and 


fl ares • . vi/i; ti * ,v. 

Sticks of -'ah ; incendiary j 
material similar to napalm 
were also brought back. The 
sticks are either dropped by a 
large bomb or are scattered 
^yjieliocopters/ and ignitedj 


by phosphorus rockets. 

Geer described the] 
character and the history of j 
the Pathan tribesmen and* 
their “Jihad” or holy war 
against the Russians. In May i 
nearly a . thousand Afghans j 
representing every tribe and J 
level of society in the country ! 
met in Peshwar, Pakistan, in j 
a “Loyal. Jirga” J 

A Jirga is held whenever ! 
there is a national 
emergency. A new govern- 
ment is created to decide the 
course of the nation. If it is 
successful, the ' various 
Mujahideen warrior groups 
will operate; * under one 
military council. 

Geer theorizes that if the! 
groups are coordinated, the] 
Russians will have a difficult i 
time controlling the country 
because of its rugged desert 
mountains and thick forests. 
He also speculated that if the 
Soviets withdraw,- there will 
be a long civil war to 
establish a government. 

In the November issue of the 
magazine, Poos said there 
would be a round up by Geer 
of the Afghanistan situation. 
He/, also said his. magazine 
would take some \ political 
stands about the candidates 
and the sad shape of the U.S. 
military. 

Poos reports- he is living in 
Boulder, Colo., where the! 
magazine is published. He { 
sees his wife, Carol, a 
business executive in 
Washington, D.C., between 
his work and his travels. ‘‘T 
am not bitching,” he said, “I 
love it (work)” His wife and 
daughter, Lisa, a sophomore 
in high school,;intend to move 
to Boulder when their home i 


in the. Washington* is *sold.J 
Their other, daughter, Laura Jn 
is. a sophomore at"! then 
j University; ofrMissouri; 

■-* - ----t — ■ • Biftrffimrrvr -itrStiv- -r* 
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How -Smart \ Is 


; "1 





J: By J. Harvie Wilkinson III 
Editor, The Virginian-Pilot ' 

Just how smart is American intelli- 
gence? Sixty of the nations top securi- 
ty experts gathered not long ago in 
Washington to find out, . y-v 

The conference • v : s . 

included former 
CIA and military 
officials, staffers 
on congressional 
intelligence com- 
mittees, academ- 
ics, journalists, 
and leaders from 
America’s strate- 
gic think tanks. 

1 The conference 
transcripts are fas- 
r cinating but not r v. — 

comforting read-Ai Wilkinson 
mg. ' • \ . 

Many think the CIA exists to warn : 

: us of future Pearl Harbors. But this I 
f conference underscored the impor- 
! tance of non-military intelligence as 
I welL. .... 

I Would our president, for example ; ~ 
have advance warning of a coup d’etat 
in unstable Saudi Arabia? Well, the in- 
telligence report from Iran in Septem- 
r ber 1978 concluded that the shah "is 
expected-to; remain actively in power 
• over the next.10 years”. (off by, only 
nine years, eight months). a ; ■ 

Would the United States be able to 
detect a major Soviet technological. ~ 
breakthrough?* Professor Michael 
•-Handel of Harvard warns that “the in-i 
iteiligence community has never at- ; 
tracted the ‘.first rank of scientists ; 
?(with'notable:.ekceptionsjduring 

;war)/V; 

i V is American intelligence prepared to 
forewarn of international political ter-; 
;rorism?/ Short .anwe^ 






- v ■ -.Recruiting intelligence analysts is 
; : another problem. The CIA is still not 
popular on college campuses. But re- 
quiring certain degrees, cautions for- 
: mer CIA director William Colby, 
could bar from the corps of analysts 
the roudeaked activist who has 
tramped the back jungle” and learned 
more than any college classroom could 
/ . provide. ' . ;.;v - . - rf.; ^ 

The CIA also .lacks linguists. This 
creates a backlog in processing intelli- 
gence. Complains Brookings’ Richard 
Betts: “You can't get people who know 
Arabic to sit and listen to tapes all day. 
There aren’t that many of them, and 
: the few there are would rather do other 
/. ..-things .-! ^ 

One participant complained that our 
young CIA analysts fail, to comprehend ’ 
fhe Russians. Apprentice them for six 
. months in a “Detroit homicide squad 
.. the night court in Los Angeles, or even 
■ a- union picket line," he suggests. A- 
univ ersity si mply fa ils to commuir. 

cate “the visceral feel for the^ reality 
that periodically explodes out of the 
Tartar Steppes.” ' v;;.;..' '•■•vv.- 

' “'■j'j r\ • ; — ".A -r- V •• \ 

* . The classic trap of intelligence is 
that of wishful thinking. It’s well- v 
known that Stalin refused even to hear : 
the overwhelming evidence of his se- 
cret services that Hitler was about to - 


. turn on Kussia inBarbarossa; Don’t 
: : laugh.' American presidents made it . 
clear to the CIA that, unpleasant news 
about the shah was unwelcome; it poi- 
soned the political climate for arms 
; ;sales to ... i 

• -K •;>•>***.'-•£*> •- * 

Wishful. intelligence now assumes J 
"that tlieiSoviet Union is the mirror im- 
age of the United States. Our defense 
doctrine is labeled MAD (nuclear war 
involves Mutually Assured y Destruc- 
•r tion).;-We have assumed; despite mas- 
jrVsive expenditures on MIRVed missiles i 
p and hardened fallout shelters, that the 



t > r Was this : ia major intelligence blunr^ 
: der? As Senator Malcolm Wallop (R- ■ 
tV-Wjm.). notes 

l few.**Whllenthe'-Sovietsr:were begin ning .; 
fethebiggest military buildup in history,?; 
gl^flibjNIEs [National ^Intelligence Esti-:‘ 
inmates] judged, that they jwould noftryJ 
^.tb .buUd:as .many.missiles:as we.had. 
‘^Wheathe Soviets approached our nuro-v 
ber, the NIEs said. they . were unlikely .;, 
& to- exceed it substantlally^when?/^y?^ 


exceeded it substantially, the NIEs j 
said they would not try for decisive su- ► 
periority— the capability to fight and \ 
win a nuclear war. Only very recently ' 
have the NIEs admitted the possibility i 
. as an ‘elusive question.' Now the NIEs 
say the Soviets may be trying for such 
.a capability but they cannot be sure it 
will work.”.: .... .. .,'r. , . 



During the 1970s, some in Congress 
thought intelligence activity vaguely 
immoral. But where our national secu- 
rity is concerned, the greatest immo- 
rality is inadequacy, t;.— -• • * 

. - The president of the National Strate- i 
gy Information Center, Frank Barnett, jj 
fears that Americans have grown too ji 
comfortable to sense “how frequently ! 
r brute force, psywar, treachery, and vi-: ! 
olence determine human events in the 
arena outside the Anglo-Saxon playing ; 
fields.” Pleasant thinking— on the part 
of those who gather and those who read : 
intelligence— has brought us into the 
1980s, encumbered by the reality of* j 
overwhelming Soviet power. _ . 

“My opinion of the Russians has 
changed more drastically in the last - 
week than even the previous two and a, 
half years before that,” said Jimmy 
Carter,, post- Afghanistan. 

Somehow, someone is not getting the 
message. Let us hope .that statement 
reflects an outlook unique to this par- 
ticular president, not the stream of in- 
telligence that passed before his eyes. 
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SCRANTON TEGS (PA.) 
5 August ’980 



s no 



The Scranton Public Library is full of books 
about spies and espionage. I wonder, though, 
if the librarians there realize they are guar- 
dians of a book that itself is the centerpiece of 
a real-life intrigue. 

Our story began a few weeks ago. Bob 
Rafalko, the co-owner of Copperfield Books in 
downtown Scranton, had a problem. 

‘Tve been trying to order this book called 
“Countercoup,” Rafalko explained. “It's atx 
out Iran and how the Central Intelligence 
Agency helped bring the Shah back to power 
after he was overthrown in 1953. But I can’t 
.order the book.” ••• ' 

It seemed that whenever Rafalko called up - 
the title on his computer screen, he was 
informed that his book distributors could not' 
get copies of “Countercoup.” * : ; ■ 

This was odd. Having read a review of 1 
“Countercoup” several months before, I knew.! 
the book had been published. I had wanted to 1 
read it, so I was mildly interested in the 1 
bookseller’s revelation. Then he told me I 
something that made me more than curious.- i 
The word in the book trade was that the CIA - 1 
was responsible for “Countercoup’s” strange 
lack of availability, Rafalko confided.: < 

The CIA. The slithering sound of it made me- 
shudder a little. Then I got excited. I sensed a 
good story here. .'T-V 

Next day, I went to the public- library and 
found a copy of “Countercoup,” by former 
CIA operative Kermit Roosevelt.: Somehow 
the book that Rafalko could not order had 
reached the library. I savored the forbidden 
fruit; v- •.£ i . 

That night I began reading “Countercoup,” 
and the next day I. called the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., its publisher. I was put in touch with 
, Donald Rubin in the firm’s New York office.; 

Rubin did was blow any •••;? 

• illusions I had about breaking a major news 
story. He said that on Nov. 6, 1979, The Wall \ 
Street Journal had printed a front-page story 
headlined “The Coup Against ‘Counter- 
coup.’ ” i... • 

But Rubin was able to bring me up to date 
on this little publishing-industry intrigue. 

“We began shipping the books last summer, 
but then substantial errors in the book came to 
our attention,” the publisher’s spokesman 
said.- •: ™ 

The main objections to parts of the book had 
been lodged by British Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
more familiarly known as BP, Rubin said, j 



! I. 


fl f -\ 

As The Wall Street Journal reported, offi- 
cials of BP, which is 51-percent owned by the 
British government, had raised a bowl upon 
getting word that Roosevelt’s book identified 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., a BP predecessor 
as a very eager partner of the CIA in organiz- 5 
i ing the coup that toppled Iranian Prime Minis- 1 
, ter Mohammad Mossadegh and returned thp i 
I young Shah to the Peacock Throne.. 'U 
The coup, with help from Iranian supporters i 
! of the Shah, spelled the end of Mossadegh, ' 
I whom the CIA perceived as a Communist 
i stooge and the British hated because he had 
| nationaiized the Iranian oil industry. 

' " -lP 1 ? rest is history. One of its important r 
chapters ended last month with the ignomini- 

I oum d sto t ^ in ' eXile ° f ^ ShaJj * But back 10 °ur 

1 ci.hLu f °£ ner CIA em P 1 oyee, Roosevelt had to 
I sunmit the manuscript of his book to the 
agency for pre-publication review. The draft 
i ? e . n fi S - ed by the . CIA indicated that a British 
. intelligence umt called MI 6 was the prime 

i ^ e «? n 5?? ght a S a >nst Mossadegh. 

Tut, tut, said the CIA to Roosevelt, it wouldn’t 
•be cricket to have direct references to our 
i cousins ui British intelligence in the book, 
i Roosevelt agreed to make changes. For 
I reasons of his own, he replaced MI 6 with 
I thlf 0il Co - “ ius revised draft. And 

I ^? at , s what drew the wrath of the British oil 
' giant. 

i r>^ ter Pressured into revising his book, 
Roosevelt himself asked for a delay on a new 
publication date when the American hostages 
were taken on Nov. 4, Rubin said. The author 
i apparently did not want to spill oil on the fire 
i started . by the Iranian militants, 
i .4^ ^ was late. Some copies of the 
Countercoup” already were in the 
nands of book reviewers, on bookstore 
shelves, and in the stacks of libraries like the 
one in Scranton. ... 

j Lastweek, Rafalko learned he finally could 
prder Countercoup.” It’s a laundered second 

rbad”ia e a? r A^ asi " i ''“ th “»W , 

i .S® what does our story meanTWhich ver-.j 
0 °° ot Countercoup” was correct? Did i 
Roosevelt just pick AIOC out of a hat, or was 1 
the oil company the real force behind the i 
super-secretive MI 6?. j 

j I don’t know and neither does Rafalko. But ! 
theories ^ ^ an admirer of conspiracy 
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ARTICLE APPEARED SAN FRANCISCO DAILY COMMERCIAL NEWS 

ON PAGE 13 AUGUST I 98 O 


In the 1980’s . - . ^ .V 

. CIA chief says U.S. facing a precarious situation 

Commercial News Staff * ’ United States in world affairs! mechanism for handling 

America is not facing the best “The Soviet leaders don't feel military and economic problems 

of all possible worlds as the na- inferior to the United States, will work differently in the 1980s. 

tion enters the 1980s, the Central Whether this is true or not, we “The countries want a larger 

Intelligence Agency chief says. can’t count on bullying or in- voice in decisions,” he said. “We 

Admiral Stansfield Turner timidating the Soviets. This is a are going to have to change our 

predicted here that the 1980s new challenge to us,” he said. patterns of diplomacy, so we 

would be more precarious than Secondly, Turner said, the must have better information 

either the 1960s or 1970s. United States cannot expect the and better secret intelligence.” • 

And what that means to ‘same* rate of high economic he said. i 

business and the guy on the growth in the developed coun- “Can we do this and still 

street is that the quality of living tries of the world as in the past. - respect the provisions of the U.S. 

— and life itself — may be in “We will be lucky if we can constitution? I believe we can.” 
jeopardy. sustain a rate of growth in he said. 

Turner told a luncheon at the energy of 1 to 2 perent instead of. Turner also outlined four areas 
San Francisco Press Club this the 6 percent we are used to. And of legislation that he felt were 

week that one reason for this was i or 2 percent may be an op- . needed to better protect the 

the perception by the Soviet timistic evaluation.” legitimate secrets of the United 

Union of closer equality with the Thirdly, Turner said, the States. 


\ 
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ON FAGI_ 


: WILMINGTON EVENING JOURNAL 

12 August 1980 



CIA chief: 

SAN FRANCISCO — The 1980s will be a j 
more .precarious time for the U.S. military : 
than the 1970s or 1960s, according to Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency.;- A > "V > i'f'M ’ifi r f • 



tion Act. >■: 

2 The bill would also bar the disclosure of the : ; 
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Back to SALT. In foreign policy, get- 
ting his arms-control drive back on 
track would be high on the agenda. Af- 
ter the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
last year, Carter decided that the stra- 
tegic-arms treaty had to be shelved un- 
til after the election. 

The President also would renew his 
efforts to achieve a Middle East peace 
settlement, which is bogged down by 
the inability of Egypt and Israel to 
agree on terms for Palestinian autono- 
my. With the election behind him, he 
would have a freer hand to put pres- 
sure on the Israelis. 

If American hostages were still being 
held in Iran, freeing them would remain 
a top priority. More broadly, advisers 
would be seeking ways to 
improve relations with an 
increasingly hostile Mos- | 
lem world. 

In both foreign and do- 
mestic policy, the Presi- 
dent would use a renewed 
lease on the Executive 
Mansion to try to rebuild 
presidential control over 
the federal bureaucracy, 
his aides say. ; 

“In the past decade, 
there has been a steady 
movement of power away 
from the White House, 
says one Carter man. “The 
President will try to bring 
back a sense of central con- 
trol over the government 
that has dissipated." 

Agencies have frequent- 
ly split with the Carter 
White House over policy. 

If re-elected, the Presi- 
dent would be more insis- 
tent that political appoin- 
tees be responsive to 
White House wishes. 

Changes would also j 
show uo in Carter’s corps | 

<of advisers. Some would 
leave, and others would shift to new jobs 
in the administration. 

In the White House itself, the big 
>stion is whether Hamilton Jordan, 


details and might choose to stay away. . 

Most senior presidential aides, in- 
cluding 'domestic-affairs chief Eizen- j 
stat, national-security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and congressional liaison . 
Frank Moore, would be likely to stay, .j 
Some assistants could win promotions. 
Interim chief of staff Jack Watson and 
senior aide Anne Wexler are seen as 
possible ’cabinet nominees. No change 
is foreseen in the foreign-policy team 
of Defense Secretary Har - 1 
old Brown and Secretary ] 
of State Edmund Muskie. 

But Central Intelligence j 
Agency I Director Stans' 1 ' \ 
field Turner, , who haT 
been criticized both with- 


in the agency and outsider 
might be replaced? “ 



) tier’s longtime political lieutenant, 
would return as chief of staff. Jordan 
left that job to help run the re-election 
campaign. Carter would welcome him 
back, but Jordan dislikes management 


The only one of the 
President’s original de- 
partment heads who has 
stated his intention, to 
leave at! year’s end is Inte- 
rior Secretary Cecil An- 
drus, former governor of 
Idaho. [The governor, of 
another Western^ state, such as Arizo- 
na’s Bruce Babbitt, could replace him. 

Other top advisers who might forgo 
a second term {include Energy Secre- 
tary Charles Duncan, who probably 
would return |to the private sector; 
Atty. Gen. Benjamin Civiletti, who 
drew criticism j in the t Billy Carter af- 
fair, and economic aides Charles 
Schultze and Alfred Kahn, who have 
indicated desires to leave government 

One possible] addition to the corps of 
aides: Irving Shapiro, chairman of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Vice President Mondale would be a 
more visible figure in a second term, 
since he would 1 be seen by some as heir 
aooarent for the top iob in 1984. 

Court replacements. Another focal 
point would be the- Supreme Court, 
where .five justices are over 70 years 
old. Carter has served notice he will 
make the prospect of appointments to 
the Court a campaign issue. He has not 
mentioned names, but has hinted he 
would fill any openings with liberals. 

Possible appointees who have figured 
in speculation include Education Secre- 
tary Shirley Hufstedler, Health and Hu- 
man Services Secretary Patricia Harris, 
Solicitor General Wade McCree and 
a^peals-court judge Abner Mikva, a for- 
mer congressman from Illinois. 


Despite the euphoria that re-election 
would bring, aides concede that the 
President would face many of the same 
troubles that marked his first term. 

Congress would remain a big stum- 
bling block. Even with the lopsided 
Democratic majorities in this Congress, 
Carter’s relations have been rocky. 
They could be even rockier next year if 
Republicans pick up additional seats 
this November, as expected. 

This likely change on Capitol Hill, 
combined with the intractability of 
many national and international prob- 
lems, would almost certainly make a 
second term for Jimmy Carter just as 
turbulent as the first. □ 


excerpted 


Candidates for Departure 
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'o'* »*>? - '• 

By Walter Pincus , 

Washington Post Staff Writer ' > 

International Telex messages, sent 
from*:the United States to Billy Car- 
ter’s sidekick during the last days of 
March 1980 and apparently inter- 
i cepted by U.S. electronic intelligence 
collectors, provided the White House 
with •confirmation that an oil deal be- 
tween the president’s brother and Lib- 
ya's Qaddafi regime was in the works. 

The deal, which could have given 
Billy Carter . millions of dollars in 
commissions, apparently came to a 
head.March 31. - ; a 

-On that Monday morning, Billy Car- 
ter had Charter Crude Oil Co. send a 
Telex to his associate, Henry (Randy) ' 
Coleman, in Libya, confirming that 
j Charter would buy any oil allocation 
<• granted the president's brother. ' 

■ The Telex was immediately sent, ac- 
{ cording to Charter officials. 

Later that same day. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Director StansfielcT 
Turner ~toid~ the president’s national 
security affairs adviser, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, about Billy Carter’s nego-- J 
tiations for a Libyan oil allocation. 

^ In* his statement earlier this month, V 
Brzezinski reported -getting “in- March - 
1980 ... A brief intelligence report” 
from Turner “which bore on Billy Car- 
ter’s commercial dealing with an oil 
edmpany . . ." But he did not disclose., 
the exact date of the report. 

• That was “to protect intelligence 
sources and methods," Brzezinski said. 

■ Last week, however, in response to 
a ‘ question, the White House con- 
firmed the Turner information was 
given on March 31../ ' 

On the afternoon of March 31, 
Brzezinski called ( Billy Carter, told 
him he knew about the oU deal and 
suggested “this could be exploited po- 
litically by the Libyans." 

/He advised Billy Carter that, the v 
deal" could be~ embarrassing to the 
country and “the president, person- 
ally" and added ‘ that he hoped, he 
would “do nothing that would be em- 
barrassing.” . 

Billy Carter, .according .to sources, i 
was angered by i the Brzezinski mes- * 
sage. ■ . V’ ■ * . ftft 


K - The president’s brother was in fi- 
nancial straits. Ris income had drop- 
ped sharply after his publicized anti- 
Zionist remarks a year earlier; He 
owned money to the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

?He and Coleman had been trying 
for almost a year to put together the 
oil deal. He had told friends earlier 
that month that he was sure it was 
about to come through. Coleman had 
been in Libya more than two weeks 
waiting to get to the right people. 

So certain was Billy Carter on 
March 31 that he was at last going 
to get his long-promised ou. deal that 
he arranged that morning— in the call 
requesting the Telex to ' Coleman — to~ 
drive down to Charter Oil’s headquar- 
ters in- Jacksonville. Fla.,* and have 
lunch the next day, April L with offi- 
cials of the company. 

^ With that as background, Billy Car-, 
ter— according to Brzezinski’s later re- 
port — told the president’s aide during" 
their March 31 phone conversation : 
that, he “had a right to make a living.” 
f Billy Carter also emphasized he was 
‘‘entitled to his privacy,” a reference 
to Brzezinski receiving information on 
the oil deal. 

On the next day, April 1, according 
to Brzezinski, he reported to Presi- 
dent Carter on Billy Carter’s oil deal 
and the phone conversation he had 
had with the president’s brother. The 
president told Brzezinski Jie had done 
the right thing “to caution Billy,” but 
apparently did nothing about the situ- 
ation himself. • ftftftftLftft’".. - • ft- r 
”! White House aides said last week 
the^ president dict ated no thin g about 

the information he had received about 
his. brother that day in his daily remK 
niscence. April 1 was the day of the 
Wisconsin primary, when the presi- 
dent announced on early-morning tel- 
evision that there had been a break in.-, 
th e Iranian hostage crisis; .ft ft ft l ft / 

As for Billy Carter, he did lunch 
April 1 with Lewis Nasife, president 
of Charter Crude Oil Co., and Jack 
Donnell , : president ft of * ft the ftparent- 
; Charter 'Oil Coft.; 

V' Charter had a real 4 interest in get- 
ting ; more -oil, because their 100,000 
barrel-a-dry: .contract had. ended the 
day ,, before ... an d\ their r, new . arrange- ‘ 
; ment,cut .th?m'to 6-ft^00p. barrels a day , ft 
ft./ A Charter-off icial/said. recently the. 

yconversaUpn was about* 6U but thalihe" 

i lunch, atta “local "iiamburger stand,” 
jvasinf ormal :ana : ^psiU‘about 


The oif dealft howeverft^heyer went 
through. • . V;,v- 

Coleman returned from ft , Libya 
within a few days and on April 7. 
picked up a $200,000 check fnr Billy 
Carter at, the Libyaivofficesf in Wash- 
ington,. The word “loan” was written 
on the check, according to congress- 
men who have seen copies of.it in the 
Justice Department files. !?u * T-v •' 
Billy Carter, has been saying for 
more than a month that the govern- 
ment has been listening in 1 on his 
phone conversations — an allegation 
Justice Department officials strongly 
deny.ft . ft ‘ ' . - .-ft.. 
In an interview Friday with CBS, 
Billy Carter changed his complaint. 
The television interview took place in 
Americus, Ga., -a CBS spokesman 
said, after Billy Carter had returned - 
from Washington, where he had beer, 
questioned on his Libyan activities by 
Senate investigators. 

\‘T do know that Telexes that have 
been sent by me and in my name were 
picked up,” he said. “Everybody de- 
nies? doings it. Nobody, nobody has yet 
denied it was done " 

s The Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
hearings on the Billy Carter case will 
begin Tuesday with his partner, Cole- 
man, and his former Marine Corps 
commander, Jack E. McGregor.: ar the 
first witnesses. • .... .ft .ft . . ft - 
McGregor, once an officer of Carry 
Energy Co. and now a consultant for 
Charter, talked / with Billy * Carter- in- 
March and April .1979 about his finan- 
cial problems- and the possibility of 
doing business ’with rthe Libyans. 
Carey Energy once ; purchased oil 
from Libya and later sold out to Char- 
ter, which took over its Libyan oilop- 
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V’; ~ 1 7 ;V>~\F£T* V ,~ 7 ?' r 

. |j?By Lyle Denniston 
ji'aind Mary Thornton • ; “ ■ 

^ Wash in gtonStar StaffWrttera . . 

INTELLIGENCE; Both; warifenew: 
charters written ito guide US. inteW 
ligence agencies-: but the Democrats^ 
seemimore concerned about protect 
tion; of • civil liberties, of persons^ 
caughtviip^ii 

The Republicans would make^La* 
crime to pubUcly|idehtify^DS. J spies;i: 
land .would ^upgrade and: rebuild^ 
intelligence capacity geherally^%^ 

■ i ' : 

BXCEKP3ED 

^ 1 
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CHICAGO SUN-TIMES (ILL.) 
13 August I960 


Muzzling the spy-namers 


Former -CIA^agent Philip Agee and his asso- 
ciatesrLouis Wolf and William H. Schaap. are 
in the business of naming names of intelli- 
gence agents with the aim: of wrecking U.S. 
undercover operations;,;/, o' 

It’s despicable workA Last month, after" 
Wolf and . Schaap published the names, of 15 
alleged CIA agents infJamaica,. the home of 
the purported station 'chief .was raked by gun- 
fire. Richard Welch, CLVstation chief in Ath^f 
ens, was assassinated in ^ 1975 after^ being 
similarly identified. - • 

The great majority of Americans no doubt : 
concur with members of Congress who want~ 
to legally muzzle Wolf, Schaap and their ilk, v 
but doing so effectively without compromise v 
ing the constitutional rights of others is deli--& 
cate work. '7 ' ifr 

A bill pending before committees of both 
houses fails in the attempt.^ 

One part of it would make it a crime for 
anyone with legal access, to ‘government se- 
crets to displose the names of U.S. intelligence 


agents. Which would be OK, except that Wolf... 
and Schaap deny -having such access and say. 
they get their names from research of unclas- 
sified material. * ■ 

To broaden the net, the bill takes in people 
without access to secrets who aim to “impair 
or impede the foreign intelligence activities of 
the United States.” 

The language is designed to absolve jour- < 
nalists and. others who, to expose. Cl A mis-} 
takes or misdeeds, may expose an agent’s ; 
name. But that’s slippery; laws relying on de- : 
termination of intentions to establish guilt im- 
peril the-First Amendment rights of “good” as : 
well as “evil” speakers and writers. 7 

. Anyway, Wolf /Schapp claim their purpose - 
is. pure: it is not to impede but to clean up-'. 
U.S. intelligence gathering. 

Justice Department lawyers say a constitu- : 
tional law to protect undercover agents can 
be written. .If so, it should be written forth- 
with. The one in hand falls short on practical j 
as well as -constitutional grounds. ■ 
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article appeared 
OH PAGE. 
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U.S. NEWS! & WORLD REPORT 
25 August; 1980 


. i I 

Report From Capitol Hill ,1 

As Congress j 

Heads Into 

Homestretch 

, . •[ 

With Election Day scarcely 1 1 
weeks off, key spending, tax 
and energy issues remain to I 
be settled. In prospect: Tough 
legislative infighting. 1 

In air heavy with partisan maneuver- 
ing, Congress is returning to Washing- 
ton to face a crowded agenda of unfin- ’ 
ished business. I I 

Battles over spending— plus a pair of 
two-week recesses for the Republican 
and Democratic national conven- 
tions— have put the lawmakers well 
behind in their effort to wind up ,the 

1980 session by October 4. I 

Congressional leaders made it clear 

as they prepared to reconvene (the 
House and Senate on August 18 that a 
lame-duck session after the November 
elections is likely to be needed to (ap- 
prove the 1981 federal budget. i j 

Most observers predict a tumultuous, j 
but largely unproductive, finish to J the i 
96th Congress. If the past is any guide, 
politics will dominate, coloring every- j 
thing from the Senate’s investigation of ; 
the Billy Carter affair to the burgeon- j 
ing debate over the 29.8-billion-dollar j 
deficit proposed by the White House. 

Few share the optimism of Senate' 
Majority Leader Robert C. Byrd (D- 
W.Va.), who has outlined an ambi- 
tious schedule for the rest of the 
year, including final action on such 
items as the 1981 budget, youth-em- 
ployment aid, fair housing, hazard- 
ous-waste disposal and all 13 major 

1981 appropriation bills, plus con- 
sideration of tax-relief proposals. I 

"So many members of Congress 
are involved in re-election cam- 
paigns, it will be difficult to approve 
anything except appropriation bills/’ 
contends Assistant Senate Republi- 1 
can Leader Ted Stevens of Alaska. ■ | 


Senator Sam Nunn (D-Ga.) de- . 
dares: "I don’t see any new pro- 
grams being considered — which a 
lot of people think is a good thing.” 

Much of Congress’s time is ex- 
pected to be taken up with partisan 
wrangling, intensified by the major 
parties’ widely differing philoso- 
phies for coping with inflation and 
unemployment. 

Taking cues from GOP presiden- 
tial nominee Ronald Reagan, Re- 
publicans are demanding that Con- 
gress fight inflation by balancing the j 
budget and that it consider tax relief; 
for businesses and a 10 percent tax cut 
for individuals to spur the economy. 

Many Democrats argue that the cur- 
rent recession demands more, not less, 
federal spending and that a tax cut 
now would produce more inflation. 

Although Reagan intends to keep; 
the tax issue alive with a rally on the 
Capitol steps in mid-September, his 
party lacks the votes to prevail on this 
or any issue without massive Demo- 
cratic defections. Democrats hold a 
274-to-159 majority in the House and a 
59-to-41 edge in the Senate. 

Other items on the agenda that are 
still being: battled over — 

***** 

CIA reporting. Instead of draf ting a ! 
new charter for intelligence agencies, 
as originally planned. Congress is near- 
ing approval of a narrower bill aimed 
at limiting the number of Senate and 
House committees to whom these 
agencies must report. 


EXCERPTED 
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HOT SPRINGS SENTINEL-RECORD (ARK.) 
1 1 August 1 980 




secrets 



The United Stales - House of Repre- 
sentatives is considering a bill which 
would make it .illegal to divulge the 
names of U.S. intelligence agents work- 
ing undercover. % , v .il • 

It must, be obvioiis to, nearly every 
thinking person that it is essential for 
major governments to know • what is 
going. on in the world; Often, the only 
way to gather valuable information is 
for agents to do -it covertly. Not only is 
agents’ effectiveness ruined if their true 
function is revealed, their lives may be 
jeopardized. \‘:A 

Governments who put such agents 
into the field have ah obligation to do all 
they. can to protect the agents’ lives. 

Portions of the bill are clearly aimed 
at persons such as Louis' Wolf; whose 
Covert Action Information 'Bulletin has 
reputedly published the names of 2,000 
alleged Central Intelligence;^ Agency 


--operatives. : : 

Reprehensible as Wolf’s work may 
-■be, it may not be constitutionally possi- 
ble: to stop it, nor is it justifiable to 
violate the constitution to get at Wolf. 1 
That is too dangerous a precendent: - I 
, Anyone who publishes secret govern- j 
ment information gained while in pub- 
lic service ought to be punished, if the 
publication endangers the lives of 
agents or -can be shown to harm 
national security. - 

As to the likes of Wolf, the govern- 
ment must look to itself to learn how 
Wolf and his colleagues are gaining the 
identities of secret agents/The informa- 
tion must be coming from inside the 
government. Freedom, of speech pro- 
tects the despicable as "well as the 
decent. The- government cannot stop 
Wolf directly; it must stop its own ' 
leaks. * , - .". 

- A »-rs. . t — . ' ' 
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LOUISVILLE COURIER- JOURNAL (KY.) 
8 August 1980 


Curbs on press are wrong approach to 

CIA 


IN TAKING issue with one of our j 
editorials, Congressman Romano Mazzoli i 
last Sunday in a Forum page letter de- j 
fended a pending House bill that would 

* ;urb disclosure of the names of CIA 
spies stationed abroad. The bill, he 
claimed, would penalize only those who 
aope to damage the CIA by exposing its 
agents. Legitimate journalistic investiga- 

, ions of agency operations and policies 
supposedly would be unaffected. 

We remain very much unconvinced, 
lowever, that the proposed legislation is 
compatible with the First Amendment or 
vith the public interest served by a free 
. md vigorous press. 

fThe House - bill, and a similar Senate 
neasure were prompted by the Washing- 
ton-based Covert Action Information Bul- 
letin, whose editors routinely - identify^ 
CIA agents abroad in an effort to curb* 
^alleged agency abuses. Though these edi- 
tors claim they don’t object to the CIA s 
gathering of foreign intelligence and 
have"- no desire to provoke violence 
against CIA agents, there’s little doubt 
that Covert Action 'both impairs XL S. es- 
pionage efforts and endangers lives. 

In trying to silence this publication, 
Representative Mazzoli and his col- 
leagues on the House Select Intelligence 
Committee propose two lines of legal .at- 
t tackAvQne, which makes ^ sense, - .would 

* severely punish any present or former 
CIA agent, or other government employ-; 
ee who^used his access to classified infor- 
mation toy expose CIA spies. The ■ main 
target here is Philip Agee, an ex-CIA; 


agent and contributor to Covert Action. 

More troubling is the committee’s pro- 
posal that private citizens — including 
journalists — also be- subject to penalties 
if they disclose the names of undercover 
agents in a deliberate effort to expose 
U. S. spies and damage the CIA. In this 
case, it would- make no difference- 
whether the disclosure was based on 
classified information, public sources or 
mere guesswork. 

Mr. Mazzoli emphasizes that this provi- 
sion of the bill would apply only when 
malicious intent was involved and could 
be; shown. But if this became law, does 
anyone seriously doubt that the govern- - 
ment .would try _ to prove mischievous 
intent in order to suppress news stories it 1 
_ considered embarrassing to the CIA? Al- j 
most any in-depth journalistic: investiga- 
. tion of the agency is bound, at some 
point, to name names. And many, per- 
haps most, CIA agents abroad reportedly 
can be identified from public sources, 
including embassy personnel rosters. 

So Congress, in its understandable de- 
sire to “get’’ Covert Actio?i and Mr. Agee, 
is being asked to venture down a dan- 
gerous path. Yes. the irresponsible and 
malicious would be punished. But so, too, 
might reporters and editors who try to 
inform the American public about some 
- of the most important and sensitive oper- 
ations. and policies of their government. 
The House should - reject this bill and 
: instruct "the Intelligence Committee to 
come up with a measure that deals only 
with the likes of Philip Agee. 
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WEST PALM BEACH POST-TIMES (FLA) 

3 August 1980 


^ * '■ '3SS? W; V : i 

' 



- o '* jv?W . 


ressAbdicates 






'For inexplicable reasons Con-. 
gr$ss is beating an all-too-hasty 
retreat from its 1974 pledge to 
scrutinize the activities of the- 
Central Intelligence Agency. > 

, ;TheU.S. Senate already has 
parsed the Intelligence Oversight 
Actlof 1980, sharply limiting the : 
number' of congressional com- 
mitees- the^CIA must notify be- 
f oife comri nffifeingaT gevert activi- 
tiesL-Now the House Foreign Af- . 
fdKS-; Committee has declared “. 
tjjdrV-* are secrets Congress 
“needn’t know” and voted the 
i victual repeal of advance notifi- 
cation requirements. 

^Disappointingly, Rep. Dan 
Mgja (D-Fla.) was among those 
cojjnmittee members voting to 
relinquish, this important over- . , 
sj^ttV too t-^Earlier he and Rep; 
LjA; Bafalis (R-Fla.) also joined 
affull House^majority voting to 
indude repeal of the notification:?' 
requirements in the 1981 foreign, 
.aid bill.. : f A r; 

; >The. votes are a {discouraging :■ 
:and“6minous reflection of the re- 
luctance of members of Con- 
gress to assume the difficult re- 
sgOnsibilities and obligations 
conimensurate with the privir 
leges and honor accorded their 
office.. In effect. Congress is 
;once.. again transferring to : the 
^gjrgsfdent the unchecked power;,: 


to commit arms, money and 
men to foreign adventures of un- 
predictable consequences. 

The lessons of Cambodia, Chile 
and Angola seem to be forgotten, j 
as has the national, outrage at 
Watergate-era revelations of the 
CIA’s domestic spying, drug and 
biological war experiments on 
unknowing U.S. citizens. 

Few would doubt that: in the 
dangerous world of today an ef- 
fective-foreign’ intelligence ser- 
vice is needed. But. intelligence 
— the gathering of useful politi- 
cal, military, geographical and 
cultural information — is a- far 
cry from covert activities, such 
as the plotting of assassinations 
and coups, the financing of guer- 
rilla wars and the deliberate dis- 
ruption of Third World econo- 
mies. 

It is the approvaFof covert ac- 
tivities which is at issue. 

{ Congress should not relinquish 
its right to approve />r disap- 
prove covert activities which in 
many instances already have 
been shown to undermine the na- 
tion’s foreign policy and moral 
leadership and endanger its na- 
tional security., If anything, Con- 
gress should demand to., know 
more, not less, about what theJ 
CIA and its military counter/] 
parts may be doing. ? ' 

■£££** .- * .vs' 
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SNEPP SAGA CONTINUES.... 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
21 AUGUST 1980 


ABROAD A T HOME ““ 

... money and murderous plots. . j 

Whatever one thinks of the need for ; 
covert action,- it is clear that the prac- j 
tice got out ofihand — with blunders *! 

: . < ; and excesses that hurt this country. It j 

is now under greater control, in the j 
■ : : White House and in Congress, only be- • 

. *: :: cause some facts of what was going on \ 

' ; leaked to the public. j 

' ; Only an informed public can apply a -i 
;. v -; defective pressure for change in failed ! 

^ official policies. Censorship always j 

mmmmmmm \ tries' to hide failure and abuse. It went \ 

Rv AnfliAmrT ~ 0n trying to conceal those words of 

~ By Anthony Lewis ; Henry Kissingers for years after 

" “ ~1 . there was any conceivable security 

The 40 Committee, which directed reason to do so — and only gave up, 

' C.I.A. covert actions, met in the White one suspects, when the bureaucrats 

House' on June -27, . 1970, to consider figured that Kissinger was unlikely to 

what could be done about Chile and be back in office soon, in a position to 

Salvador Allende. Henry Kissinger punish them, 

started the discussion by saying: The danger is that we- now have a 

“I don *t see why we need to stand by system of official censorship: the first 

and watch a country go Communist in the peacetime history of the United 

due to the irresponsibility, of its own. States. Congress has not authorized it. 

people.” -/ The Constitution, many believe, 

Kissnger’s statement .was quoted stands in its way. But the Federal 

by Victor Marchetti and John Marks in courts, making law to meet what they 

their book, "The C.I.A. and the Cult of consider the C.I.A’s needs, have al- 

Intelligence.” Or rather, it was quoted lowed the agency to censor what any 

in their manuscript. C.I.A. censors cut / former employee says for the rest of 

that passage^ and 167 others, before his life. 

the book was published in 1974. The latest incident in*the develop- 

The statement came, out;, in other mentofjhis judge-made law of censor- 
ways later and was printed widely in . shipoccurred last week. Frank Snepp, 
the press. But the C.I.A. still refused - who , wrote about official blunders in • 
to let Marchetti and Marks publish it.- the last days in Vietnam, gave the 

As recently as last winter, when the Government all he earned from his 

censors withdrew their objections to book, “Decent Interval.” He wrote a 

some of the 168 items cut from the : check for $116,658.15 and promised to 
book, they still said no to the IGssinger pay another $24,000 as soon as he can 

• quotation, t - : borrow it. He is now penniless. 

Now, after all those years, the C.I.A/ -- ' Hardly anyone noticed the denoue- 
has. changed its mind. A new lawsuit ment of, the Snepp case. But I think it 
was filed under the Freedom of Infor- was one of the blackest moments ever 
mation Act to seek release of all the for freedom of speech and press in ' 
censored passages in the, Marchetti America. 

book. And this month, in its answer to The Supreme Court's decree, car- 
the suit, the Government conceded ried out by -the Justice Department 

j that there was no security objection to with rigor, took Snepp’ s gross income 

> publishing Kissinger’s wortis&jj&t-?.-* from “Decent Interval” with no allow- - 

The episode tells us a good deal ; ance for living expenses during the 
about-the way censorship works. The-) years he worked on the book. How 
censors, and the Justice. Department : r many white-collar criminals — or 
lawyers who defend them, always talk gangsters— have thus had their gross 
. about the need to protect the national income taken for violating the law 4 ? 
security. They make it seem as if pub- V - What politician or official has paid a - 
lishing what they want to ban would fine of $140,000 for corruption or de- 
disclose our nuclear codes, or bring : ceit? ) -j 

Soviet missiles down on Washington. No one even - claims that Frank 

But almost always the real fear is that Snepp disclosed any secrets in his 

publication will embarrass someone. ; .-/book. But for publishing without per- 
In this case 'it, Is hard to see how ; mission he has paid a penalty savage 
could have been any .real se- -j for him and dangerous _for_the rest of 
curity threat to the United States from ' us. The worst irony is the bland inno* 

- publication. Allende was dead when cence of those who punished Snepp and 
the book first came out, and the record . imposed on us a system of censorship : 

.pf C.I.A. activity in Chile has* long. Supreme Court Justices who decided 

• since been explored by now. ,.* .. .-i. the case , without hearing argument ; 

The airogance of Kissinger’s words; ; two Carter attorneys general and their 

:> when seen in print, was no doubt em- -assistants. ^ *v-£r-*-‘ . : ' — 

t^rassing to him.' But what he said at: : After the Sedition. Act of 1798 lapsed 

the meeting of the 40 Committee was y‘a shamed Government remitted the i 
more than a personal matter. It re- / ; fines of editors who had been con-i 
fleeted what was and had. been for : Evicted under it Some day a Govem- 
^ years a prevailing attitude in the ment more sensitive than this one 
C.I A ??o the White House: an almost should.do the same for Frank Snepp, 
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Giving In 

In America, no cause is truly 
lost until it is lost in the United 
States Supreme Court. That is 
where Frank W.Snepp 3d, a for- 
mer G.I.A. agent, lost his in Feb- 
ruary, when the Court ordered 
r him to turn over to the Govern- 
ment |all earnings from a book in 
, which he portrayed the agency 
as bungling the evacuation of 
Saigon. Last week Mr. Snepp 
£5; delivered the first installment, a 
check for $116,658.15, to Justice 


Department lawyers. ] 
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By, Thomas Collins 

Newsdaiy: Media Writer 

Frank Snepp, the former CIA 
agent and author of "Decent Inter- 
val,”' a bestseller of a few years 
back, is living in a ( $373-a-month 
apartment in Alexandria, Va.,. 
these days, and .. ia having a hard 
time meeting the rent. > 

* ‘Teat one meal a day,” he said in 
an interview. *T ti 7 to cut my over- 
head to zero. The only reason I can; 
weather it is because Tm not mar- 
ried.” He is thousands of dollars in : 
debt, he said, to the government; to^ 
his friends, and to • Random: House,* 
his publisher.. 

"Decent Interval;” a critical£ac-f 
count bf the Central ; Intelligence 
Agency- and the hasty U.S. evacua- 
tion; after the fall of Saigon, has* 
earned the* 37-year-old'Snepp-about- 
S140,000 in royalties so far, but he- 
has never had a chance to collect it. v 
The' U.S.\ Supreme Court has 
prived him of his profits as punish-" 
ment for: publishing the : bookv 
without firstv submitting it : to the - 
CIA. for approval.. 

Ironically, he is paying- federal 
taxes on the uncollected royalties. 
The money is in a special escrow ac- 
count until the government can fig- 
ure out a way to properly transfer it 
to. the U.S. Treasury. Until the 
transfer, he is liable for taxes as far 
as the Internal . Revenue Service-, is 
concemed^^nfetproblem is that the 
‘government doesn't know how to re- 
ceive the money because itVanoin-; 
precedented; case^Snepp: said;;fe;|^ 

^ His- cas &.is;-un pr e c e d ent e d i n- 
many ways. He fo under court orders : 

, to submit for approval everything he 
'‘writes, even speeches. "rm obliged: 
to clear all presentations made from : 
a prepared text and the title or sub-f 
ject matter of extemporaneous mate- ; 
rial,” he said. Otherwise, he could^ 
face contempt-of-court charges* - 
T-His latest gn-founi^with^ h^for*! 
mer. : employers involves avrecently 
completed no vel/^*£qnvergence £ ofr 
'Interest,? 

agent involved iif the assassination^ 
of President: Kennedy. . Snepp ; re- < 
quested -thatutbe exempt from the§ 
censoring ; pnjc^ 
thatitv.was^ai^ 




the CIA insisted on its prerogative 
under his : original secrecy agree- 
ment, even though, it has ;not done 

• so in the cases of several other for- 
mer CIA employeea^-including Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr.— who have also 

* written- fiction; about the .agency. 

; ; ; A double standard apparently ex- i 
istsiat. the agency— and for. that 
mattery, in the governmenk-fwhen I 
it cqmea to deciding who caa and. i 

cannot; publish without prior- ap- ; 
provaEj- Former Secretary of State j 
Henry Kissinger, for example-/ did ' 
not- submit; the^ completed .manu- 
script of his book, "White House 
Yeara, for government clearance, 
even though he/suggests that'he did 
so m his introduction to the-book, ac- 
cording to ah account by New York 
■Tunes columnist Anthony Lewis, 
who cited national security adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski as his source, 
i • , r ” i 30 :- interview, Herbert Hetu, 

. . chairman of the CIA review board, 
conceded that Buckley and several 
°tk®rs had not submitted, works re- J 
lating to CIA activities for review 
even though they,, like Snepp, had 
signed secrecy agreements. He 
seemed embarrassed byr the fact. 
We would like those people to sub- 
Hetu said, conceding that otb-’ 
envise "it, looks like we’re going 
after our enemies, not our friends." 

He also acknowledged that an 
agreement’ that -does not apply 
across ! the board is hot much of an 
agreement. But he said it was up to 
CIA and J ustice Department attor- 
neys to decide whom to pursue in - 
;_such matters.^' 

ir^.One question the agency is mull-' 

; ingf at-ipresent is what to do about 
:i George Bush, the former CIA direc- 
-tor who is the Republican candidate 
president. Under strict in- 
jterpretation of agency rules. Bush 
i should be submitting his campaign 
.speeches for clearance, but he has 
not. done so and •• the agency’ so- far 
has.- not requested it. "We’re wres- 
i tling. with it,” Hetu said. rjgi 

• v. The ; secrecy agreement that 
■ Signed when he joined the ^ 

CIA was at the heart of his dispute 

over' "Decent; Interval.”.;:He 'maim 

tamed ’.that it infringed on his First 
Amendment right of freespeechand 
that, in any event, it only applied to 
classified information. Since : the 
: book contained no classified materi? 

- “rrwki^k the- government, did mot 


Others believe that the First 
Amendment had nothing to do with 
his case, that his contract with the 
CIA was "entirely appropriate,” as 
the Supreme Court said, and that he 
is only getting his just deserts. How- 
ever, many in the press are alarmed , 
over the ruling because it might be j 
construed? as giving nonsensitive 
government agencies as well as . the 
CIA the; right to extract secrecy 
agreements from their employees. 

The CIA's position is that Snepp 
could have saved himself a lot of 
grief by pimply living up to the se- 
crecy agreement- and submitting 
the book as so many qthers have 
done. "We could have reviewed 'De- 
cent Interval,* and with, only slight 
changes— -and Iv mean slight — not 
changed its meaning at all,” Hetu 
■ said. ■. - \ ..... • . 

The CIA is at considerable pains 
these days to explain its position. It 
maintains that its review board, 
does not censor anything but classi- 
fied material from the numerous 
manuscripts that are submitted to 
it by current and former CIA em- 
ployees and "frequently leaves in 
material * that is critical or embar- 
rassing to the agency.” The need for 
such censorship, said Hetu,, is that^J 
"the government has got to protect 
l legitimate classified ^material that 
would hurt national security” if it 
were' released: 

Since 1 977 , 


. dispute in court — his reasoning was 
Approved For Release 2009/05/06 


-r-- — — whe n _ the_review 
board- .was set up,, it .has reviewed 
278 manuscripts of all kinds by for- 
mer-and current employees and has 
turned. down only-four, Hetu said- 
three articles and' a. parody. "Most 
authors come in wanting to cooper- 
ate and we help them,” he said. : • 

■ • A particularly sensitive area .‘is 
the publicizing of the names of CIA 
agents, .which has occurred in a few 
books and periodicals- and which 
threatens the operations and., the 
lives of agents.. Snepp uses the 
name of a real agent in his new 

novel, but he did so knowing that it 
%d already surfaced in other 
books-At. first, the CIA asked him 
to change it, then realized that it 
had, already been publicized; Even 
so, - Snepp was.asked to voluntarily 
,®?A I1 8 e ! the name,_and he obliged. ; 

As for the .18 months of work he 

.r? eCe ^- Interva1 -” the 

$140,000 it has earned, emd any fu- 
ture royalties fronr films or TV 
^ ust ,S® ne ** alon^; ,, with; ithe 


o — “‘““B wiLu. cne 

__ , f}rst : - Amendment protection that. 
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■ On the op-ed page recently, Clayton* 
Fritchey warned us of a “frantic news 
arms race” resulting from the myth/ 
created by our militarists that the. 
.Soviet Union, has achieved military su- 
periority. In the next paragraph, he/ 
cautioned against a "futile effort to es^ 
tablish a superiority of our own,” and’ 
concluded that there are “laws against 
‘shouting ‘fire’ in a crowded theater, 
but unfortunately there is no way of re- 
straining panic-making shouts about' 
.our national security.”: 

Fritchey quotes several authorities; mfe 
eluding David Jones; chairman of : the / 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Defense Secretary! 
-Harold Brown; and Maxwell Taylor, for-S 
mer JCS chairman, in support of the con- } 
tention that the ' United States remains';; 
militarily equal or superior to the Soviet! 
: Union. But the military balance is-never-; 
static The question is not where we are - . • 
. but where we are going. On this, hear, the ! 
rec ent words of those same wi tnessesa;> jg 
'-■' /• Jones: “We have been living off the 

capital of previous investments" while 
-inv.; the case v of the Soviets; "their, 
momentum- will allow them to gain an 
advantage; over the United States in. 
most of the static indicators of strategic 

forces by the early 1980s. Moreover, be- 
cause of the lead time in modem weap- 
ons programs, .thi$ progressive shift in' 
the strategic balance will continue into 
thd latter part of thel980s’* (FY81 Mili- 
tary Posture Statement).. 


• • Brown: “The 1979 Soviet military e£ , 
fort was about 50 percent larger than] 
omrown? and has "a potential for strate-^ 
gic ‘advantages # we fail to respond with 
/adequate programs?* (FY81r Department 
of Defense Annual 

^•Taylor: . . our armed forces in the 
aggregate are dangerously deficient in 
their.capability to deter^conflict^.con-i 
duct sustained , combat* overseas even 
i on a limited scale or to provide the mill* 
tary backing necessary to support our 
: foreign policy, present: or. projected”; 
fThe Post, letters, Aug. & 
r* There are other - witnesses .worth 
'hearing on this jsubject Gem Edward 
1 Meyer,chief of staff of theAnny, toldai 


House subcommittee *on May 29 that; 
except . ‘for our . forward deployed 
forces, we have a “hollow Army.” At 
the same hearing, Marine Commandant 
Robert Barrpw, when asked if -he con- ? 
sidered the FY81 budget adequate, re- 
plied, “in a word, no.” Speaking to the 
Naval War CoUege on May-1, Adm. 

. Thomas Hayward, chief of naval opera- 
tions,, reported that the Soviet Navy 
now has 800 first-line combatants to our 
300, is building twice aa many modem 
surface combatants and four times as 
many submarines as we are, and that 
the new Soviet ALFA class sub— with 
itstitaniumhull and phenomenal speed 
and depth capability — is far beyond 
anything we would consider reasonable 
or affordable. And in considering the 
significance of this naval balance— or 
imbalance— remember that the Soviet 
Union,:unlike the United States and its 
Free World allies, is basically a land 
power, largely self-sufficient in re- 
sources: and enjoying overland access 
to its major allies and trading partners. 

• Lew Allen, Air Force chief of staff, 
late last year expressed similar concern: 
“Most ominous is the unrelenting expan- 
sion of Soviet power, which has allowed 
them to achieve parity in strategic nu- 
clear forces with the United States and 
threatens to provide military advantage 
to many areas of conflict” . 

To be sure, there are, as Fritchey con- 
tends, alarmist and hysterical voices in 
the defense debate, and the national in- 
terest is ill served by leading either our 
allies or our adversaries to conclude 
that our military establishment is- in 
.yrorse shape than it is. But the authori- 
ties I have quoted are by no means irre- 
sponsible i extremists. .They are re- 
spected members of an administration 
dedicated; to cooling off rather than 
heating up the arms raca But they are 
also occupants of responsible positions 
in which- they have had unique access 
to the facts and a. heavy Obligation" in 
acting upon those facts.:# ;;?- / $ 

; v Fritchey also invokes the judgment 
of former defense secretary Robert 
McNamara, who warns: “To the extent 
that military expenditure severely re-“ 
duces the resources available for other 
essen ti al sectors and social services— 
and fuels a futile reactive arms race— . 
excessive 'military spending can erode 
security rather than enhance it” 

McNamara who 


guided our course in Vietnam and who, 
in 1964, had this to say to U.S. News & 
World Report: “The Soviets have de- 
cided that they have lost the quantita- 
tive race and they are not seeking to 
engage us in that contest. It seems that 
there is no indication that the Soviets 
are seeking to develop a strategic nu- 
clear force as large as our own.” 

As to the effects of military spending • 
on our economy, of which McNamara 
warns, -it should be kept in mind that 
during the Eisenhower administration 
we were spending twice as large a 
share of our gross national product on 
defense as we do today and, in those 
years, our economy grew vigorously 
and inflation was, by present stand- 
ards, negligible. And when McNamara' 
contends that defense spending is at 
the expense of social services, one is re- 
minded of the words of the late British 
air marshal. Sir John Slessor: “It is cus- 
tomary in democratic countries to de- 
.plore expenditures on armaments- as ; 
conflicting with the requirements of so- 
cial services. There is a tendency to for- 
get that the most important social ser# 
ice a government can do for its people- 
istokeepthemaiiveandfree.” r 
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I N i976, the CIA made w^iat appeared to be an 
astounding discovery about Soviet defense out- 
lays. News outlets throughout the country head- 
lined the story, “CIA Doubles Estimate of Soviet [ 
Defense Spending.” The media were very poorly * 
briefed. Nobody at CIA thought the Soviets had 
suddenly increased their defense spending by 100 
percent. But the impression was allowed to stand 
and has not been clarified. - ‘ . 

;• A recent study published by the U.S. Air Force 
and prepared by the U.S. Strategic Institute said: 
“Estimates prepared by the Central Intelligence - 
Agency, as well as by U.S. academic economists, 
have been in error by as much as 100 percent. The 
CIA estimates were : : accepted without question 
until 1976, when they were acknowledged to be j 
grossly in error and doubled. Economists have not 
yet recovered from the shock of that experience.^ ;i 
; Former President Richard Nixon in his new 
book^“The Real War” says: “In 1976 the CIA esti- 
; mates of Russian military spending for 1970-1975 
were doubled overnight as errors were discovered/ 
^and corrected . . . When the first concrete steps to- 
ward arms control were taken, American presi- 
dents were being supplied by the CIA jwith figures; 
on Russian military spending that were only half 
of what the agency later, decided spending had 
\beem Thanks,, in part, to this intelligence blunder, 
we. will find ourselves looking down .the nuclear; 
barreUn the mid-1980s.” - 
Congress recently authorized the largest U.S. 
/defense budget in history because most members 
of Congress also have come to believe that the 
Soviets have doubled their defense spending dur- 
ing the decade of the 1970s. Jiii, 

But the facts are very different. At no time has : 
the Soviet defense budget been increased by more ‘ 

' ■ than 3 percent a year . . ; ‘ . 

r.;/; : • I’rfP-’t* 

2 0 V*‘ •’ • • i ’iTt'i - j 

i The CIA has^an adniittedly difficult job^;esti- 
(mating what the Soviets spendon defense because ; 
t so much: is secret The- figure /which- the Soviets 
publish in their . annual budget doesn’t comejclose 
:to approximating Soviet defense totals. Thef.CIA 
tries to estimate the dollar cost of the Sovietmili- 
tary by determining what it. would cost the United / 
States to duplicate* the Soviet defense establish-/ 
/merit {This is -obvibusly subject to (xmsidfeJablej 
; error because- there are such vast differences in ; 
the costs of-UlSi. and Soviet defense programs^ ^ 

; The most glaring* difference is in mUitaryJman -,j 
vpower. The Soviets have about 4.4 million military/ 
personnel compared 'to a' U.S. figure of 2.1 mill ion » 


The CIA makes an estimate of the 
dollar cost of the 4:4 million Soviet 
force multiplied by U.S. military pay 
'and allowance rates. This results in a 
significant distortion because U.S. 
/military personnel are volunteers 
with relatively high levels of pay and 
allowances. The Soviet forces, on the 
{other hand, are drafted and paid 
- ?! about one-fifth the U.S. rate. 

■A When . this method of costing 
^Soviet j defense began in the early 
j 1970s, the CIA concluded that the 
{Soviets were spending between 6 
j arid 8 percent of their gross national 
( product (GNP) for defense. At the 
j time, the United States was expend- 
‘ irig about the same percentage of its 
/ GNP for defense. Today, the U.S. 
figure is closer to 5 percent. How- 
lever, it i9 often forgotten that the 
: : U.S. has a GNP which is about dou- 
1 ble that of the Soviets. 

During the period from 1973 to 
{1976, as CIA analysts refined their |. 
j iriethodology and obtained better in- j 
j telligence, they made an important J 
| breakthrough. In costing Soviet de- 
fense (production they had been 
: j crediting the Soviets with efficiency 
which { was ; close to that of the 
; United States. What they discovered" 

■ was that Soviet defense production, 
in factV was not very efficient. Thus, 
the Soviet defense effort was absorb- 
; ing a greater share of the GNP than 
{previously believed. 
rr Here is what the published 1978 
{{CIA report said: “The new estimate 
of the share of defense in the Soviet 
:{GNPJs almost twice as high as the . 
j 6-8 percent previously estimated’. 
[This does not mean that the impact 
jof i defense programs on* the Soviet " 
{economy has increased — • only that 
jour appreciation of this impact has 
{changed. It also implies that Soviet- 
i defense industries are far less effi- 
cient ! than formerly believed 
j (Emphasis added.) .1 ; 


The CIA increased the percent of 
GNP from 6-8 to 11-13, but there 
had been no doubling of the rate . of * 
actual Soviet defense spending.. 
There was merely an increase in : 
CIA’s estimate of the share -of GNP ’ 
expended for defense; What should ; 
have been cause *-f or jubilation was 
never adequately explained to the . 
-Congress and the public.. Instead^ 
for the past four years, a miSpercep-* 
tion that there has- been* a great 
surge in Soviet defense spending 
has gone uncorrectedi j 

In fact, there have been no dra-*j 
matic increases in Soviet- defense. I 
/spending during the entire decade, j 
Here is -what the CIA paper pub- 
lished in January 1980 said for the 
1970-79 period: ‘/Estimated in con- 
stant dollars, Soviet , defense activi- 
ties increased at an average annual 
rate of -3 percent ” In other words, 
the Soviets have {indeed been in- 
creasing their defense budget, each 
year, at about the same rate as the 
United . States and . most of its 
NATO partners. The U.S. defense 
budget for next yeaf caUs for an in- 
crease, in real terms, of about 5 per- 
cent;. : '*:/ .'v \ 

j vFrpmjthe standpoint of weighing^ 
the essential defense burden of the, ] 
United States and Russia, there are ! 
several factors that should be given 
much greater emphasis when the ex- 
ecutive branch is presenting the 
facts to Congress.,,- \ 

.The first is :the*great difference? 
between the defense ^contribution j 
made by the European allies of the ! 
United. States and the Warsaw Pact 
allies of the Soviet Union. In 1978; ; 
the European;NATO; members' ex- 
pended $75 billion : for. defense and 
France, a non-NATO ally, spent $16 
‘ billion — a total of $91 billion/ The 
Warsaw Pact members, -other than 
the U.S.SJL, expended $23 billion, 
or one-fourth of the defense spend- 
ing of our European allie° j;, ^ 


OQSI 1 
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Perhaps even more important in 1 
considering the relative defense bur- ] 
dens is the cost shouldered by the 
U.S.S JR. in defending against China.* 
The U.S. Defense Department says: 
“At least 22 percent of the increase 
in the Soviet-defense budget during 
these 13 years [1964-1977] has -been 
attributed to the buildup in the Far 
East . . . The high * construction 
costs in Siberia suggest that the in- 
telligence estimates. may understate 
the cost of the Soviet buildup in the 
Far East substantially.” In addition, 
according to the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Soviets “station as much 
as 25 percent of their ground forces 
and tactical air power on their bor- 
der with China.” t y • : . 

The Soviet ^burden, of; defense 
against China comes more sharply 
into focus when note is made of the \ 
fact that the Soviets "have 44 divi- 
sions facing China and 31 divisions 
facing NATO. Of the 31 divisions in- 
Central Europe, four are standing 
guard in Hungary and five have re- 
mained in Czechoslovakia since the* 
invasion of that country in 1968. In 
other words,' there are about twice as’ 
many divisions committed to “the 
China front as to the; 4 West German^ 
front* r 


Furthermore, the U.S. does not I 
have to match the Soviet forces fac- j 
,ing China. Those forces are at the j 
•end of a long and tenuous line of ' 
communication that can be severed, , 
in time of war, by missile strikes.!: 
These are not ^forces that can -be. 
readily transferred to combat iir a* 
European war. On the other hand, if ; 
it is argued .that, the U.S. defense 
budget should provide forces to I 
counter the Soviet threat to China, 
then the Chinese defense budget 
should be included on our side — - a 
total of $35 billion. 

The combined NATO defense 
budgets -are -greater *than the com- 
bined Soviet-Warsaw Pact defense 
budgets, and if the China factor is 
included, the Soviet proportion of 
defense facing the U.S. and its allies 
is less than 75 percent of that of the 
NATO powers. 

These are -facts which Congress 
should have before it when it weighs 
the budget appropriation decisions 
. in the next few weeks. The Soviets , 
have an ample defense budget, but it 
still does not equal its potential ad- 
versaries. The perception of Soviet 
military superiority is an illusion 
based,- in large part, on a misunder- 
standing of the facts//* " 


STAT 
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HOLL YWOOD PLOTS 
A CIA TV SERIES; 
ITS ASECOMDTRY 

Once upon^ tiiie: then-CIA chief Wil- 
liam Colby met \ with television pro- 
ducer Larry Thompson and then- ABC 
head Fred Silverman to laythe ground- 
work* for ^j^a vdramatic; television series 
based on CIA exploits. But Colby’s suc- 
cessor^. George Bush , -v etoed the idea 
because he .. feabred Xthe ^ sho ws ; might 


inadvertently reveal CIA methods and 
operations. /: 

te\Now the project is back on track with 
at least the tacit approval of the CIA 
and :active assistance from the Associa- 
tion of Former Intelligence Officers. At 
- the helm is Thompson again, as well as 
Gerald Ford’s former jokewriter, Don 
Penny (left, in photo~on left) and Ed - 
ward Anhalt (right, in same photo) , a 
screenwriter whose credits include 
“Beckett,” “Panic in the Streets,” “Man 
in the Glass Booth;” and “QB-7.” The 
three men are working on a two-hour 
script for CBS and 20th Century Fox 
with an eye toward a regular television 
series that could do for the embattled 
CIA’s image what “The FBI” did for J. 
Edgar Hoover’s fiefdom. y . 

“Basically we’re doing entertain- 
ment,” says Penny, who doesn’t much 
. • like comparing his project with the old 
Efrem Zimbalist Jr. series. “We’re not ( 
trying to whitewash. We will dramatize j 
.a case officer’s life as well as the lives of 
different people who work there— 
-photo analysts, cartography experts 
■^vA^you’re talking about a university . 
Those people do everything from talk 
. Trench to collect urine samples.’’ 

[^J 'Penny is careful to note that the CIA 
•!:& : Shpt/gran 

Tmceitbut it’s dear ; that :the crew^ atj 
Langley wouldn’t mind some favorable, 
i ink" these days. -And former CIA ? em- 
' ployes - have met vtb reminisce with 
; writen Anhalt, who hopes .to complete 
i the - pilot script in two months. Pro- 
i: posed names of the show: “CIA,” “The i 
^Longest \yar” or “T he Puzzle Pal ace. ” j 
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Recall /The FBI’ whitewash? 


•I^wJCIA tales are on the way - 

*.u‘i 4 it Xm-TWtm- —-V 

.v>*^R®Donb^ how "The FBI,? the ABC Sunday, night 
ilaw-u&brder program, glorified the exploits of J. 

I Edgar Hoover's boys? It was the phoniest cop show on 
j television, and for nine years it ranked as the biggest 
‘weapwrto the naJFSTs propaganda arsenal. 

’K Wellj a similar whitewash could hit the air on CBS 
sometime, in 1981. It would be called "The CIA” — | 
and yes, the weekly program would tell us about that; 
; swell bunch of courageous patriots and freedom fight* 
era who populate our beloved Central Intelligence Ag 
\ encjya^ . 

> ■ row* that our nation seems to be tilting to the 
; right* politically, the CBS bosses are anxious to try to 
devefep a show that would pander, to that dominant 
| conservative mood. It also wouldn’t hurt CBS In the 
• eyes of Official Washington, especially If Ronald Rea- 
-• gan gets elected and brings his 20-mule team Into the 
J White-House. . , A- . . • -[^v . ^ 

i-.-^rtarry Thompson, executive producer of the 
proposed "CIA” program, admitted that America’s 
neo-conservatism and “antl-foreign” attitude have 
. much, to do with the creation of the TV series. 
“Ideally.-.we’d like to show that the people in the CIA 
are American citizens with families and a job to do, 
Tbbmpson said. : "ij 


’ from fonner agents: 


, 

- r • , 

further explained that the fictional series 
W^Ud' get;“technlcal assistance and advice’’ from the 
Association of Fonner Intelligence Officers, an outfit 
> ownp.risedjargely of ex-CIA agents, t 
[Mfftnji that sounds dangerously close to the cozy 
«ju between producer Quinn Martin and top officials 
ofHhe FBI, a relationship that resulted for nearly a 
made in -the most censored and propagandists 
weekly series in TV history. : . . 

f Martin allowed FBI officials to screen all scripts 
“The FBI," to dictate changes and to veto story 
id£a*.In addition, be hired only actors andscreenwrit- 
dS'who wen "politically acceptable” to the FBI. In- 
Efrem Zimbaliat Jr, the star of the show; was 
‘ choice of the late FBI director J. Edgar 


•' S?: Between 1965 and 1974 cm ABC, “The FBI” fed usi 
l contrived tales of murder, bank robbery, kidnapping^ 
drag smuggling, organized crime (never referred to as; 
tbi Mafia, of course) and communist espionage. Those! 

• were the old reliable cops-’n’-robbers staples that the 
FBI built its reputation on in the 1920s and ’30s, and 

1 aoJHoover & Co. insisted that the TV series adhere to 
i time' topics. Aj 

! Meanwhile, the FBI. rejected scripts dealing with 
civil; rights, wiretapping, anti-war protests, draft re- 
. sisters; police brutality, corporate anti-trust violations 
cm drany thing else remotely connected with 
controversial issues of socio-political import. - , 

atlThe image y as controlltS^^ 

. And so with Quinn Martin as a willing dupe, the 
FBI distorted its own image and blue-penciled all 
: stories in which the FBI appeared to be anything less 
than a well-oiled machine virtually incapable of mal- 
^function. ■ 

• $1 It’s disgustingly dear that the potential CBS series 
iabdut the CIA is headed in that same jingoistic direc- 
jtion. :• 

"America’s moving to the right,” said Scott Sie- 
ger; a CBS vice president based in Los Angeles. “No 
[ matter who’s president, the people want the United 
; ‘States to protect its interests abroad. The time is right 
j -for this show.” . 

{W?;.-’. ; . .. ..'m / r . : -£j ; ;{ 

M?; . It isn’t hard to read between those lines, to a bid to 
f exploit the widespread Wood-lust emotion against Ira- 
j.nj[ans and other foreign people; CBS plans to ensure 
; -that; the CIA comes off as a wonderful outfit fighting 
“-that never-ending battle for truth, justice and the 
‘{American way. - -v?v : 

-y-y'-'V v < ** iC-Vr* . -ti. 

. .So don’t expect any true-life episodes about how 
[the CIA. has assassinated foreign leaders, propped up 
‘"friendly” dictators (particularly the late shah of 
-Iran), spied on law-abiding citizens in the United 
(States.’ or. tried unsuccessfully to murder Cuban 
•premier Fidel Castro. . 
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TV SERIES" on the Central Iri- 
iTX- telljgence - Agency- (CIA), once 
proposed and pursued 4 by Dallas 
broadcaster-entrepreneur Gordon 
McLendon, will nowr be produced by 
a ^California ' production company in 
association with *20th Century-Fox 
TV:< It should turn up on CBS in the 
198*1-82*. sea- ; ■ : 

«****: WM 

: In- Los. -An- 
geles, T execu --, . 
tiverproducers / ^ :p 

TKompspn! / 

Doit' ’’Penny ’ 

a n’H/R'a’ y X 
Wagner^ 

. corporated as 
T ho mp son 

Penny; irWagner^; Productions /A " ari-7 
noiinced • . the-: project,*' a fictionalized: 
one^hour drama tic series currently ti-: 
^tled- -The * Cl^^^Veteran * screen^ 
^iter Edward ; Anhalt has been re/ 
ned to script the initial episode and* 
—ocCas executive script consultant/ S 7 ^ 
* , nie series, according to the product 
ers;, will be based on /realistic inter?; 
national incidents drawn- on ^ material- 
fromr declassified historical* inf orma-i 
tion*^ Thompson, Penny and Wagner 
say they have received the exclusive; 
cooperation of the Association of For? 
xher; Intelligence: Officers, - who ‘will; 
provide technical . and interpretive as? 
sistance. 9 o.vy 

inter? 

national- events / thro^^vthe ’ eyes oftal 
CMicase_o^<^Ainvc^vediin as/i 
pects of gathering and processing* in- 
telligence- for the government. - The 1 
case officer and his team will be -com/ 
posite characters based on real peopled* 
i0 In-Dallas, McLendonv' who just re- 1 
tufned^ from' Hungaiy where he was 
executive "prod licer ‘ on-^a> beW ; film 
f staniiig: Sylvester Stallone; 1 ' admitted' 
he was unaware of the latest develop/ 

7 , ®®n > tr concerning "a CCA “series. -How-: 
ever/, he said - that lie and the princi-j 
pals^in ;His proposed^TV^ project-had^ 

• abandoned * thetidea* wfien* Ave • were 2 
'never able to ^tisfy otirselves that wei 
"^Id get the story cooperation- that 

Id be necessary to do a series.”:oiii 
w ^ y ^certainly didn’t expect the CDV 
talet-us have access* to*alf their files, 1 ? 

without plots, 

Tyb^ta^yqu^goingjp do?/.; 


f/Z* Mcl^riddn^who first* revealea ms 
"l pl^ : for TaFseries : based oii/theVex- 
. ploits of the CIA over two years ago, 
^ also had the cooperation of 'the Asso- 
i'eation -of'; Formers Intelligences Offi- 
J? cerSj. of ^ which , McLendon isfa mem- 
> ber/ McLendon was a Naval intelli- 
fc gence: officer in World^ -WarlE^/.'S;.* 
57 ; McLendon ; said .that CIA-Director 
7 Stansfield Turner had been most co- 
y- operative when he broached him with' 
7 the idea for~ a: CIA series, similar in 
formats to the popular and long-run- 
&nmg£The FBl” >i;^ . 

F5S5But^njght off the bati I had a feel^ 

; ing^that there would be problems,” 

;> -McLendon; ;sakL » ‘‘Now, I .never * got 
$ ^anyTnames toj attach to this, but; I 
think there:; Uwere 1 ' many old-timers 
Jvrith^the^CIA ^that^ist didn’t want^ 

made^. Period^ ^me of them l( X 

f ; think, were being over-zealous./-^/ 7 / 
| McLendon i r said : that he certainly 
/ didn’t belieye that aii: the secrets* of 
[ the CIA should be laid bare, but he 
/ felt that his proposed- series could 
/ have brought a more positive image to 
?■ an agency; that many view "in a nega- 
tive light.: ; n/Tvj^r * ; : ;f 

']}.] “It was never my intention, to" put if 
/• nail : ihT ;th¥ : CIA/ r ' McLen don ' con tin-' 

: ;Ued: ‘T think that in certain respects 
):t;*;the agency has become ; paranoid be-- 
/ cause of many of Ithe books ; written; 
). by:former agents.” /:/ 
f$i “L still- think. the."CL\ series: tyould 
Whaye_beenJim/to/do,hut-I:fe^ 
n we jwould . have ended up being com- ' 
promised in regards to our original in-/ 
r tent. I- couldn’t see the CIA. flitting ' 
their seat of /approval on our series, 

; and I don’t think- you’ll find at on the 
pew one that has been proposed/’ / 7* 

? .. McLendon, whose, business / ven- 
s tures usuaHy- keep him • bouncmg; 

/ around the world, feels that he’ll be , 
more Dallas-bound in months to. come/ 


. McLendon will be a daily contribu- 
tor when KNBN TV, Ch. 33, the new 
r business news station,- takes the air in 
mid-September. In? four, 10-minute 
programs,^ /‘Gordon. McLendon’Si 
World,” he will lend his expertise to a . 
discussion of metals, currency and col- 
•lectibles.;ti'ic;- ^ ...... ,./ v /::;V. 

McLendon, in partnership with- 
Clint Murchison, and Hollywood pro- 
ducer Sy Weintraub, is also finding, 
activity increasing with their Sub? 
scription Television of America 
(STA). 

Although STA recently sold four 
outlets to Golden West Subscription. 
Television of Los- Angeles — includ-. 
"ing ; STV for Dallas-Fort Worth, 
‘'which will be seen nights and week-: 
ends on' Ch. 33 — the company still 
has STV franchises of its own in^five.- 
markets. They are Tampa-St Peters-' 
burg, Fla., Denver, Colo., Indiana po--. 
lis, Ind: ,7 Norfolk, Va:, and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif./The San Francisco sub- 
scription operation is scheduled to be-' 
gin next week. r : 1”/ 

In addition, STA also still owns the 
station in Providence, R.I., to which it* 
sold subscription TV rights to. Golden 
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I, Bv Stuart Auerbach v . : . . ' 

*• - . Washington Post Foreign Service 

DELHI, A ug.20— Fighting broke outiin sev- 
eral .sections of Kabul this week as the Soviet troops 
launched an offensive against a suspected rebel 
. camp m the hills just outside the Afghan capital- 

at . ta 5 1 F s on Soviet, strongholds in the citv 
'hpfw-" *u he -i cases may have involved battles 
between_t he . two feuding factions of the ruling 
; Mamst People s -Democratic Party of Afghanistan. 

1 wo separate diplomatic-missions reported heavy • 
'l^n e A bh ■ )in f ayand Monday in the vicinity of 
’ which has been turned into a m'ajor 
military base since the Soviets moved into the coun- 

'wh!i h >° re tha " 80 ’°9° troops eight months ago. . 
While it is unclear who was doing the fightin" 
there were some reports -in Kabul, that rebel bands 

I iil'f t0 A attack the heavily guarded airport. 

• Lending, credence to that report, Soviet M124 heli- 

copter gunslnps were seen Monday launching an at- ' 
tack about . one mile east of .the airport 

v Also : on Sunday and Monday, heavy fifing was 
heard in. an entirely different section of the city, .the 
Ahair Khana neighborhood, which is- just below a 
'322L e “ c 1 arnpm , ent , of Soviet. troops and tanks - 
stretched along the hillsides surrounding Kabul. 

One mission described .unconfirmed reports of So- 
viet casualties during the fight while another noted - 
that several persons were probably killed but said it ‘ 


id Area 


• was, unclear whether, the battle was between Soviets 
^and rebel forces or part of the continuing violent- 

feud among Khalq (masses) and Parchem <banne->- 
: factions of the ruling party. • *. 

V „ Tkere were also unconfirmed reports of attacks 
;« Sunday near the Darulaman Palace where Soviet 
’ general have set up theif headquarte^and whe«> 
M ° e C0 k n ^ In gent of Soviet troops is. bivouacked ' 
Meanwhile, reliable sources told diplomats in ica- 
bul that the Soviets launched an attack Sunday on a 
.suspttWrebel scongbjiti in the rhills hear Pa^h- 
• from KabuT and ^cultural >towh just 12^^ 

As a result of -the increased instability in', an*) 
a ^ und the Af Shan capital, diplomats reported step- 
E. d ‘ up spot t cheeks p n traffic in Kabul. The dipio- 

with unrnnflr C ? tlnued n ‘S htl - v assassinations - 
unconfirmed rumors that they had reached 

the fami, y of 'the Soviet-installed president 

5oSe Kamal and fearS 0f -° Teater ^ 

. The Babrak government, mean whiie, intensified 
on <‘nTi r-f 6 the instability in the.-, coun to 1 ' 

.. imperialism and Chinese 'chauvinism ” it 
.invited diplomatic.missions in Kabul to a meeting 
last Sunday at which government- officials-' said 
Amencan, Pakistani, Iranian and EgSan agents i 
had been captured. Diplomats said they know E i 
foreigners under arrest as agents t -| 

At Pregs conference the_same day a roantvhoi 

entifiea mmself as an Iran ian fn h r ; n ^. - •' 

v gki ana sag the American t .,nrr a . j g em^r 


y_was respo nsible for the insurgen cy - 
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New Russian Military Action Is Reported in Kabul 


By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

NEW DELHI, Aug. 20 — Soviet tanks 
and helicopters took part in a two-hour at- 
tack near the Kabul airport on Sunday, 
according to Western diplomats, who de- 
scribed other engagements in the capital 
that coincided with the 61st anniversary 
of Afghanistan’s independence from the 
British. 

According to the diplomats the sound of 
sustained barrages and firing from the 
helicopters could be heard from the area j 
of the airport on Sunday. On Monday a ! 
similar outburst began at noon when heli- 
copter gunships were seen striking at tar- 
gets a mile east of the airport. The diplo- 
mats said they had heard reports that the 
| airport had come under attack by rebel 
| tribesmen, but they said they were lin- 
kable to confirm these or determine the 
I outcome of the firing. 

The diplomats- also said that they had 
received secondhand reports of fairly in- 
tense military operations in two Kabul 
suburbs on Sunday and Monday. In Khair 
Khana, the diplomats were told, there 
had been considerable firing near what 
was described as a Soviet encampment 
In Paghman, an elite suburb developed , 
by an Afghan king, reliable sources told 
of an apparent Soviet attack on a sus- 
pected guerrilla camp.- This action was 
said to have involved tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers and armored helicopters. 
The attack is said to have begun on Saturn 
day and continued on Sunday. , 

i Two Groups Identify With Ex-King 

! The reported intensification of military 
activity near the capital came amid the 
commemoration of Afghanistan’s inde- 
pendence, gained after King Amanullalv 


Khan’s forces fought a monthlong war. 
with the British in 1919. In the subsequent 
peace treaty Afghanistan gained the 
, right to pursue its own foreign policies 
[without review or approval by London. In 
j Afghanistan, where historical facts and 
■myth are frequently blurred, both the Is- 
lamic rebels and the Babrak Karmal 
Government have tried to identify with 
King Amanullah. For the rebels the King 
I was a patriot who freed Afghanistan from 
an imperial yoke, and they see them- 
selves fighting to evict the Russians as he 
expelled the British. 

In his independence day speech, how- 
i ever, Mr. Karmal sought to draw a paral- 
lel between his Government and the 
; King. Like the young King, Mr. Karmal 
said, the leaders of Afghanistan’s leftist 
■ revolution are seeking to put through 
needed reforms. As King Amanullah was 
j threatened by the British, he said, so the 
j Government in Kabul was being attacked 
I by “American imperialism.” 

Sense of Foreboding Reported 
{ In concluding the parallel the Afghan 
President said, M Once again the broth- 
erly stateof the Soviet Union came to the 
rescue of Afghanistan to prevent the 
C.I.A. agent Hafizullah Amin from hand- 
r ing oVef Afghanistan to the imperialist 
forces.” Mr. Amin was ousted as Presi- 
dent by' Mr. Karmal, who noted that in 
1919 the young Soviet state “was the first 
to recognize Afghanistan’s independ-- 
ence.” 


j In the speech, monitored here yester-- 

I day, Mr. Karmal said the Soviet troops, 
would return home “after foreign forces’ 
stop interfering in the internal affairs oL 
our country.” ; 

The Western diplomats say that since 
late last week there has been a sense of 
foreboding and impending violence in the 
capital. Spot checks of cars have report- 
edly increased and on Friday and Satur- 
day there were two funerals, in a part of 
[town where officials live, that had heavy 
(security details around the corteges. The 
identities of the dead could not be deteri 
mined,' but rumors are reportedly circu- 
lating widely to the effect that members- 
of the ruling party’s two factions are kill-! 
ing each other. . ' 
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At thispoint; the Polish strike situation looks 7 “ banks than any of .its, neighbors — so much so_} 
like the irresistible force-in^mortal combat with that servicing the debt takes up almost all its ex- 
the immovable object: .The 7 Polish workers; tast- vVLport. earnings. Also, help from the Soviet, Union 
ing their power to mobilize, support in the ship- . . is harder to come by now that the USSR has been, 
yards and beyond, are unlikely to be turned back feeling the effects of restrictions on trade with 
by anything but -force or . the concessions they ... the United States. Since the Polish government isl 
are asking from the Gierefcgovernment. But the pt. already living beyond its means, it’s hard to say 
governmentanditrSovietmentorscannofaf- “" where the money’might come from for wage in* , 



lent culmination of the crisis should be sp-likely • rf Ai inaiijpattfytng 
when nobody remotely^concenied with what s c^sires would be much less dangerous to the Polish ; 
happens in Poiahd.’wanm violence. The workers ^leadership than to meet their demands touching j 
don’t .want. their demands answered with tanks- ' ;> basic.’ political and economic institutions. Allows 
and, machine guhs.iPor equally obvious reasons; !: ' ; " i ’* I 1 hependentuniohs, religious freedom and free 

tVio Dnlich onvornmpnt hnnsctn avoid a Soviet 1 ' ' \dOm Of Speech -ini Pd 


of speech -.in( P61ahd :ahd;:rioicut telephone 
wirescouldkeep ;the news from spreading all 
over. the Soviet empire, with what that would 
mean in threats to the power elite and to the sys- 
-temthatis necessary to give these people their 
•: authority and privileges. 

Another consideration is the -Soviet Union’s 


h.to fihd.it necessary to tighten . V- “ Anotner consiaeratioi 
- interest in keeping access to its military in- 


the Polish government hopeS'to avoid a Soviet 
invasion. , The Soviets, .who/might find it hard-V,' 
this .time to blame: the ClA' fbr.disaffection in: > 
their sphere) don’t welcome the idea of firing on 
the workers of what is supposed to be a workers ’ 7 ' 
state..The.pther Warsaw Ppct countries don’t 
want the. Kremlin'. 

controls oh them.),, , . . , . . _ . . . - 

- In the West,:the.Carteriadministration doesn’t "... f/stallations in East Germany. A stable; Soviet-ori- 
want-either a worsening of relations with the ented Poland is, a: geopolitical necessity for the 
USSR or another dembnstration bf the limits of- ’ 7 ! i Kremlin; arguing against the likelihood of a ?uc- 
its human rights policy. Ahd the other NATO ha* ri '-cessful Yugoslav-style Polish breakaway as well 
tions don’t, want the Soviet military presence. to ^ as against the likelihood of ideological conces- 
come any closer to their bordered - V V' : 

For the ; moment’at leas^Soviet policy in (the^^Sftoouid happenithkt the Polish' army, a robust 
matter seems to ; be one of lying low while the7-.r: -fighting force; would cast its lot with the strikers 
Polish’government.does whatit can to deal with in the event of an. attempted military-showdown 

the problem-.. Communist, party chief Edward v" byjthe Gierek^government. But -whether this I 
Gierek, trying , to placate at least a substantial ’ \ -‘would make the outcome of a confrontation with ' 1 
number of-the workers.- with-conCessions on the the Soviet Union more or.less inevitable — and 
bread-and-butter isSues).that"precipitatedl their j'^jC-niore or less.bloody— is impossibletopredict.^- 
seizure of the ishipyards; has also moved-»o^ps, ;a «wfriils.is a fundamental challenge to. the Soviet 
and police to the edge of strike-bound Gdansk;- o bunion as an imperial 1 powerandas an-ideological 

To give the workers what- they; want in.living tops fofce. ; ObvTbusly. ho one can say how irwill come’ 
standards • is-not easy,_ f The: Poles arev^y^many;^^ blitrBiit thesad„truthis that, for alLthe promises 
criteria; better of F:thah t other members' of they u £ ; ;xi(jt;td-.usef force and for all the, real desire on 
Soviet bloc; but:theireconomy shares the ;weak- ;r ,j S every rside Jtb^avoidjforce, a peaceful solution j 

nesses of siipilarly state-dominated systems^} l-ov sc; would seem-.to be on the.farjside of the’ possibil- 

' ‘ •! .«* - . V : 


Poland :is r more heaviiy fh debt to Western-: os il 
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Economic!? 



Polish Crisis 


ByHenry S.Bradsher-...; * . 

,. Washington Star Staff Writer / • 

Behind the political, demands 
being made by Polish strikers that 
threaten traditional: Communist 
forms of control lie economic prob- 
lems with no solution in sight, ac- 
cording to U^. officials, 
v- Officials here are willing to dis- 
cuss the economic situation. But 
they are being careful in their com- 
ments on the political situation in 
Poland. They fear increasing the 
possibility of Soviet intervention to 
keep Poland, in the -traditional 
LeninistmoldofcontroL ~ ■ '& 

. Poland has been Jiving beyond its 
economic means for years. It is now 
so deeply in debt to foreign banks 
that it cannot .borrow enough to ! 
modernize its economy* and thus j 
have some hope of . economic | 
growth. But workers refuse to ac- 
cept the bitter medicine of reduced 
living standards while basic re- 
formsaremade. 

^ U.S. comments on the economic- 
based political crisis facing Polish 
Commimist leader Edward Gierek 
'v “would only heighten the concern 
of the Soviets,” one State Depart- 
ment official said. “We don’t want to 
do anything tharwould prompt the 
Soviets to intervene or that might 
be seen by the Soviets as a threat to 
their interests.” ' - - T 

Intelligence specialists said there 
is no sign ox ooviec movement.. But 
Polish strikers have in some of 
their statements shown a keen 
awareness of the danger of provok- 
ing Kremlin -intervention to keep 
Poland on a.Communist.cpurse.j 
4 State ; Department ' spokesman 
David Passage answered' a question 
yesterday about the U.S. attitude in 
a way that could also apply to the j 
Soviet role. Passage said that ; 
“domestic problems in Poland are a j 
matter, for the Polish people and j 
Polish authorities to workout.”; , ? j 


Gierek has been trying to work 
out the country's economic prob- 
lems since he came to power in the 
second of what are now four waves 
of worker unrest. The current one 
is the only one not to turn violent— 
so. far. Weil-coordinated worker 
groups are trying to avoid riots and 
instead press their demands on. Gie- 
rek with peaceful pressure. 

;The first wave was “bread and 
freedom” riots in October. 1956. 
They toppled the Stalinist leader- 
ship that the Soviet Union had im- ! 
posed on its western neighbor after . 
World War II and brought Wladvs- 
law Gomulka to power. But, facing ; 
production problems, he raised the 
prices of essential consumer goods 
in December 1970, touching off riots 
that put Gierek in office. ■: .. \ V? 
.-^Gierek tried to raisejood prices : 
in June 1976, He -immediately ; 
backed down when riots erupted. I 
But the problem remained: Poland : 
had. to .consume less* lowering its j 
living standards, if it were to plow ; 

' enough back into investment to im- ■ 
prove the overall economy and pave 
the way for later consumption 
gains. 

In the current wave, one of the 
worker demands is that less meat 
and other consumer goods be ex- 
ported so that more is- available for 
domestic consumption. But Poland 
needs to export everything possible 
to service its massive debts so that it j 
can keep borrowing.. ; ’ 

According to a study recen tly 
made public by the CIA, Poland has 
the largest net debt in Western cur- 1 
rencies-of 1 any Soviet bloc co untry. 

At the end of 1979 it owed .Sl(T5iT- 
lion, double the Soviet debt and al- 
most a third of the bloc total. L 
- About SIS biilion of this’ is owed 
to Western banks, with S6.8 billion 
of it due this year.:U.S/and- West 
European banks have been consult- 
ing with'.their governments about ! 
rewriting the loans for later pay- ; 
mentor • I 


^ The. CIA .calculations show, that 
P o t mnt tmeU ' Dnly "STm million in 
hard currency. in* 1971. the year 
after Gierek came to power. The 
debt. rose slowly untii.1975, when 
deteriorating economic, conditions, 
caused both a rapid rise and the 
problems that led to the abortive 
1976 domestic food price increase. 
After that the debt soared, doubling 
from $10.7 billion in 1976. . 

Poland is now committed to using 
92 percent of its export, earnings — 
from coal,. primarily/. and other 
basic products— just to pay interest 
and. installments on its hard.cur- 
rency loans.. *1 

w Despite this massive overhanging 
problem,. World. Bank, figures show 
significant economic growth in Po- 
land^ Its 35 million people had an 
average’income in49.78 oLS3,670 
apiece, fourth highest in the Soviet 
bloc after East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Soviet Union/Gross i 
domestic product reportedly grew 
from 1970 to 1978 at 7 percent a year. 

Polish authorities are now, how- 
ever, telling people about the lack j 
of growth. “We cannot have more ' 
than what we ourselves produce’,” 
Warsaw Radio said yesterday/* a s > : v 
T* A founder of the loose coordinat- 
ing group for worker demands, the 
Committee for Social Self-Defense 
(KOR), said in an interview pub- 
lished yesterday that “Poland's na- : 
tional economy is in a state of ruin.” 

Jacek Kiiron added that the gov-- . 
eminent dares not quell strikes. It : 
has permitted “such a grave eco * 
nomic crisis that no improvement is 
possible’’ -and living conditions 
must deteriorate. “Nobody believes 
any more that (the leaders) will be : 
able to fulfill their tasks.” ■**?■.- 
.feThe only way to get the public to 
accept economic reforms that mean 
“a temporary lowering of the living 
standard,” Kuron said, is by permit- 
ting free and uncensored discus- 
sion ofr-the problem. .Some strikers 
have called for an end of censorship 
as well as of Communist Party con- ! 
trol over trade unions. I 

i’ i 
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V ' ^^'dent' Carter's national security adviser? 
;Zbfgmew :Brzeziiiskii' tpld Msitoii: recently that 
world leaders would be wrong to suppose the 
^Uniteditates'is'reluctant to. use its' power. iThe 
]4nitedJ;Statesi :; he said, is mereiy Vplaying' 

uv'TIe did not nibntion that; even as he spoke, the 
.president was' rushing ahead with plans to invade 
Iran/My associate Dale Van Atta ha? spent three 
months piecing, together the invasion . plan . /To 
, p^otect.niilitary methods; some of the top-secret.. 



]$Jai}d in the. Persian Gulf and possibly some ot 
;tne‘^u^ern Iranian; oil-fields. "'y: v ‘ 

*• • .7. ■ **rr T r»l /■? Ir.fkflVifa nf ’tVio' A5T torrwinnl 


if :Kharg Island is- the-' site of the oil terminal 
tHrough. which 90. percent of -Iran’s crude is 
pilmped into tankers for export. Not long after the 
.y.Si hostages were, seized in Iran, contingency 
• .plans were developed ifor an assault .on Kharg 

- . Various -'alternate. plans were prepared — 


'ranging from a surgical strike on the pipeline that' 
.connects the island -with the oil fields, to a.rhili- 
’tary occupation of the island complex. “The plan ; 
was originally designed to compensate for not 
getting the -hostages, kind of a fit for' tat," ex- 
plained a top source. “They’d have. the hostages; 

- we’d have their key oil depot;" ' .' : 

Any military action should be taken swiftly, 
strategists urged, before the situation hardened. 
But Carter held back' until his plunging political 
fortunes brought a change of heart. .Then he de- 
eded to attempt rescuing the hostages in prefer-' 
ence to invading Khdrg Island, 

A- Now the old contingency plans have been 
dusted .off, and Carteris preparing for an October 
^invasion. Here are some of the jigsaw pieces vf 
/AS Carter made a secret decision last Febru- 
ary to shift a spy satellite to cover, the area; It 
took four months to get the satellite into position. 
Not until June did the satellite begin transmitting 
detailed photos, which are neededfor the invasion 
preparations. .These photos are still being 
••analyzed.';-:-' • 

a More, recently; 500 -Air" Force' personnel 
were quietly transferred to Egypt. They were fol- 
lowed by a squadron of F-4 aircraft which began 
^“training exercises” with the Egyptian air -force. ■ 
The same ploy was used last December , to dis- 
-guise air operations that later supported the hdsr 
tagerescue attempt. U -v 


, BUnder top security, the United States has? 
been helping the Egyptians upgrade their air bas- 
es, which would be vital staging areas for an Iran- 
ian operation. Ultra-secret communications and 
military equipment have also been shipped to 
Egypt-' i y :.. 

BA special logistics force has been deployed 

at Diego Garcia, the only tl.S. base in the Indian 
Ocean. At; least sue container ships were secretly 
•loaded at jWilmington, N.C., with equipment for 
ground forces. “Inis logistical force could sail to 
a designated Persian Gulf area port in about five 
■ days," states a secret memorandum to the presi- 
dent, “There.it would be met by the combat 
troops who have arrived by airlift. From this ren- 
dezvous’ point? they would draw their equipment 
and proceed 10 the objective area .. 

- f, H finally, 'the plan calls for four of the Navy’s] 
.12, carrier [task forces in the Indian Ocean. Two al- 
ready haye arrived; one is in the Mediterranean 
ready to move quickly through the Suez Canal ; a 
fourth could reach the Persian Gulf in time for 
the operation.. j '-. :r . ■? ■ ■ A 

i The “winds of 120 days," a period of violent 
’wind and [dust storms that began in May, would 
hamper. military operations in Iran during the 
summer. The president can argue, therefore, that 
October is a good time for the invasion. 

, But olanners believe the timing is intended to 
save Carter’s political skin. They suspect his real 
intent is to create a national emergency that will 
keep him] in the White House. Political studies 
show' that; a president can increase his support 
dramatically by whipping up patriotic fervor, y- 

; As I’ve stressed in earlier columns, the inva-;.j 
sion plan Kvill not become operational until the ' 
president [gives the green light. He. would need 
some pretext for the invasion, such as the trial or 
execution [of a hostage, sources say] But one plan- 
ner acknowledged that "a justification could be 
easily publicized beforehand." ' -iv' ., 

• I • . -1 * ;■ - ‘ ' ’ V , ' ' • 

A;' Meanwhile, Carter is continuing his secret 
diplomatic efforts to secure the release of the hos- 
tages. He would prefer to bring them home before 
the election by peaceful means. But sources close 
to' the operation say that if the peaceful efforts 
fail, as expected, the president intends to activate 
the invasion plan. The risk, of course, is war. 

. 13 Jack Anderson is a syndicated investiga- 
tive reporter. 
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reai intent 


S i hut is the second in a series of controvert 
$iaJ columns by J etch Anderson claiming Presi- 
dent Carter has developed a secret plan to in- 
iade Iran on the . eve of the November election. 
The White House has categorically denied the 
existence of such a plan, ' ' 

On January 8, Jimmy Carter was asked at a 
news conference about rescuing the American 
hostages from their Iranian Wrappers. A mili- 
tary rescue, he warned, “would almost certainly 
end tn failure and almost certainly end in the 
death of the hostages.” This was the assessment, 
indeed, of the military experts. 

Then the president’s popularity began to 
plunge in the polls. The public mood, as charted 
by the polls, indicated that he could lose several 
crucial presidential primaries to challenger Ted 
Kennedy. A major complaint against the long- 
suffering Carter, the polls also showed, was hjs 
tendency to mope about the hostage crisis rather 
than do something about it. 

So he ordered a military rescue attempt. 
Sources who helped plan the April mission believe 
Carter was more concerned about his own politi- 
cal fate than the fate of the hostages. 

The mission, as Americans are painfully 
aware, turned out to be a fiasco. 

Now once again, the president's re-election is 
in jeopardy. He is lagging behind Republican cam 
didate Ronald Reagan in the polls. Unfortunately 
for the besieged Carter, election day will fall on 
the anniversary of the hostage seizure. This wilt 
remind the voters forcefully of the hostage horror 
as they are going to the polis. ; 


If it appears that he has mishandled the protv, 1 
lem, they might express their displeasure on the 
-ballots. Conversely, political studies show that 
Americans have always rallied around their 
president during a national emergency 

It is against this background that Jimmy 
Carter has ordered preparations for a limited in- 
vasion of Iran. For planning purposes, D-Day has 
been set in October on the eve of the election. 
Troubled planners suspect that Carter has been 
guided more by his political studies than their 
military assessments. 

It lias taken my associate Dale Van "Altai 
three months to piece together the elusive, secret 
details because, in the name of national security, 
the invasion plan has been carefully disguised. 

Deceptive cover plans and alternate plans 
have been devised to mislead the thousands of 
people who necessarily must prepare for any ma- 
jor military operation. Even seme of the top tacti- 
cians, who’ meet “Behind the Green Door' as the 
entrance to the Pentagon operations room is 
sometimes called, are ignorant of the final plan. 

The alternate plans have interlocking ele- 
ments, which would explain the military prepara- 
tions without betraying their true purpose. For 
example, the Saudi Arabian rulers are so worried 
about an Irenian-style revolt that they have asked 
for U.S. military support in case tire royal family 
comes under siege. 

President Carter has secretly agreed to the 
request, and some planners have been told this is j 
' the reason for all the military activity in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Other cover stories have been invent ed 
about stand-by forces and training exercises. 

But documents so secret that even the classi- 
fication stamp is classified, identify Carter's real 
target as Iran. Sources familiar with these docu- 
ments fear that the limited invasion Carter favors 
could ignite into a major war. The ostensible ob- 
jective of saving the hostages, they add, is not 
likely to be achieved. .- 

Of course, the president can always call off 
the invasion plan and pretend it never existed. 

Si Jack Anderson is a syndicated investiga- 
tive reporter. 
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m °Tne Carter administration has denied cc-i- 
iimmst Jark Anderson's controversial claim of 
a new plan to rescue the 52 American hostages. 
Anderson's column appears daily t in The News 
American. A series of reports on the alleged res- 
cue plan will appear this week. 

I A startling, top-secret plan to invade Iran 
with powerful military force has been prepared 
for President Carter. The ostensible purpose is to 
resale the hostages, but the operation would also 
exact military retribution. . 

This would create a crisis on the eve cf the 
election. Political studies sltow that support &*■ 
the incumbent president has always soared dra- 
matically during a national crisis.* •• 

The tentative invasion dace has been set sus- 
piciously for mid-October. Sources say the presi- 
dent has assessed the political consequences and- 
rots concluded the invasion would be copula.- with 
the electorate. . 

, This raises a disturbing question about Cart- 
ers motive. The pers on h e really wants to rescue, 
sources suspect,* is himself.TheVbeiieve he is', 
willing to risk war to save himseif from aimost ! 
certain defeat in November. 

My associate Date Van Atta has-been ferret- i 
ing Gut the jigsaw pieces of the invasion plan, de- * 
. tail by detail, for three months. He has seen docu- 
ments so secret that- the code word used to 
classify them is itself classified. 

I am now able to report hew our armed forces 
plan to invade and hold portions of Iran. I know 
the code name of the operation. I can also reveal 
that a “cover plan” has been devised to disguise 
the true intent. As part of this cover plan, troops 
and supplies are already being mobilized in the 
Persian Gulf area, and “training exercises" have 
been initiated. 

I don’t intend to publish the code designations 
or other secret details. There is a danger that toe 
many specifics could give the Soviets an insight 1 
into cur methods. But I believe the American peo- 
pie are entitled to know that the president is 
ready to risk their fortunes, perhaps their lives, 
ova desperate political gambie. 

. Sources deeply invohred in £e planning fear 
Jimmy Carter’s driving determination to get re- 
elected has distorted his judgment. Some feel this 
strongly; others admit it reluctantly. They de- 
scribe the embattled Carter as extremely intense, 
coiled, relentlessly pushing toward his objectives. 

In other words, his judgment about this dan- 
gerous venture is not shared by all the profession- 
als who are helping him plan it. Nor has he con- 
sulted presidential rivals Ronald Reagan or John 
Anderson who might inherit the fruits of his 
aggression. 



The invasion plan, of course, does not Cccome 
■ operational until the president decides, the mili- 
tary lorces are read}' and the weather is right. Up 
until 24 hours, even 12 hours, before D-Day, he 

- can halt the assault. There are also alternate, 
contingency, fall-back plans, with minor or major 

1 ^nations, which h& ccuid invoke. 

So the president can deny, at least technical- 
, ly, that he now plans to invace Iran. But he can- 
, no* truthfully deny that such a plan is in the works 
ar.d tnat he has expressed the intention to go 
ahead with it. Van Atta has seen the documenta- 
*. bon; he has spoken to severdl witnesses. 

My decision to expose the president’s secret 

- scheme is influenced by; the experience cf The 
hew } or k T imes before the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
Details of that invasion plan leaked to" the Time*, 
which sat nervously on the story. 

A week before the abortive April 1961 inva- . 

. sion, the 7 'imes published a row cautious details 
but withheld Lhe heart cf the story. During the ini- | 
mediate aftermath, a frustrated John F; kenned v. ! 
denounced the Times for publishing advance ! 
hints of the operation. "Every newspaper/* he 
said, “now asks itself with rssr-eet rn c mri 


But two weeks later, Fresident Kennedy con- 
tesed to ;\ew York Times editor Turner Cat- 
ledge. Maybe if you ted printed more about the 
operation you would have saved us from 3 colos- 
sal mistake.” 

It is with this in mind that I have decided to 

'5vSe t mJr ]? - r ^ outiir - es of ** 0cro ^ er P !an 10 

Here is the White House response in total : 

“The suggestion that this or any other admin- 
istration would start a war for political benefit h 
grotesque and totally irresponsible. The aliega*. 
ben made by Jack Anderson is absolutely false*: j 

“With respect to the Persian Gulf, the presi- 
dent has said that we consider this region an area 
of vital interest. Therefore, white it is necessary 
to have plans for dealing with any externa* 
threats to countries of the .region, we have no ii£‘ 
tenticn whatever- of -initiating -any conflict Den- 
se! ves, ar.d neither the president nor any other re- 
sponsible official has expressed any intention to 
take such an action either in Octooer-ofat any 
other time. 

“Erroneous and totally irresponsible reports, 
such as the Anderson column increase the danger 
to the American hostages, in Iran, impede efforts 


to obtain their retease peacefully and jeopardize' 
American interests in the area generally. 

■ B-Jcck Anderson is a syndicated inuestiga- 
tiie reporter. . . - • . • 
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By Betty Pettinger, 
Times'Dispatck Staff Writer 
A Washington researcher on In- 
ternational affairs told the Virginia 
FederationofWomert’sCIubshereyester- 
day that the capture of the American em- 
bassy in Tehran should have come as no 
surprise to the American government and 
he called it "a classic example of our 
country’s not thinking the consequences 
through in advance.” 1 

The speaker was Michael AJ Daniels, 
president of International Policy 
Research Corp., which does international 
political research for industry, agencies 
and organizations concerned with inter- 
national affairs. His firm serv<^ as a 
resource for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. j 

Daniels said his opinions on the Iranian 
incident were based on personal 
knowledge gained In work for mul- 
tinational corporations in Iran. "There 
was little question that the odds of 
something like that happening were 
high," he said. ! 

He said that most European govern- 
ments, more used to dealing with terrorist 
activity than the United States, would 
nave done something to get the hostages 
released within 24 hours. -That’s theonlv 
tune to do something about it," he said. 

- Now the U. S. government is unable to 
act because interest Is being lost by other 
nations in the cause. The economic 
boycott has been ineffective and some 
strongerpressures must beput on Iran, he 
said, but did not elaborate as to what they 
might be. i. 


DANIELS* REMARKS came during the j 
question period following a talk on inter- ; 
national affairs in the 1980s made tosome 1 
500 clubwomen attending the federation’s 
annual board of directors meeting at the 
University of Richmond. 

In the prepared portion of his talk he 
mentioned a number of critical problems 
that he believes will characterize the next 
decade. The Soviet Union is building up its 
navy, seeking dominion of theseas to con- 
trol natural resources and ; their 
movements, rather than for strictly 
military purposes. Other problems in- 


clude continuing use of Cubans and East 
Germans as "surrogate armies” by the 
Soviet Union; continuing trouble in the 
Middle East, with the instability of Saudi 
Arabia the "most explosive, dangerous" 
situation in the wqrld which could have an 
immediate effect, .within 48 hours cn the 
economics of the countries which depend 
heavily on her oil ; stepped up pressure by 
Western adversaries to control, oil in 
African nations auid continuing fighting in 
. Vietnam.- r j . •- 

Others he also mentioned were 
proliferation of nuclear power in small 
nations;! increased Cuban assistance to 
anti-American movements in Central and 
South America; (increasing Mexican op- 
position to theUnited States which may in- 
clude ah arrangement by which Mexico 
would supply Cuba with oil and the Soviet 
- Unioh'would supply Spain in a reverse of 
the present arrangement; the Soviet 
Union's [ failure [to comply with arms 
limitation agreements and a continuing 
military' bujld-up by the Warsaw Ppct 
nations who hay£ 'already a* significant- 
’ lead over theUnited States and its allies. 


Americans are not, he said, but added, "If 
you don’t you aregoing to becaugnt in a* 
situation inthenext one to 25 years of hav- 
ing todeal with theseprobiems that affect 
you personally . . . The bottom line is that 
it’smbney that going toco/neoutofyour 
pocket.”; 1 

...HE SUGGESTED that the clubwomen 
consider supporting^some type of 
realistic immigration poIicy.’‘The Asian 
and Cuban refugees are only the begin- 
ning, he said.vand the most serious 
problem is the continuing influx of illegal 
aliens from Mexico.; He predicted this 
would become a gigantic issue in.- the 
future. * r • • •• 

He also suggested livi ng thought to 
"rebuilding ourcrippled U. S; intelligence 
communityTo protect us from leglTimaT* 


eluded 


DANIELS* RECOMMENDATION to 
ordinary citizens like the clubwomen was 
* to become better inform ed . T he A m erf can 
press /ails to give compiete coverage to 
; significant events ^abroad, he said. For ex- 
. ample, the European cress fully reported 
; f opr attempts in the , : yst y ear to overth row 
the Saudi Arabian government while the 
i American ;press gave substantial 
l coverage to only the largest one, ai Mec- 
:.ca. Irt: addition, he* said, the press is 'hot 
always accurate.^* y •/ 

; Hersugges ted trying to get a divergence 
■ of opinions through varied reading and 
programming and asked his listeners to 
Tetiedicate themselves to becoming con- 
cerned uml involved in world issues. Most 


foreign- threats. 11 . Other ideas- me 

supporting higher pay for the military to 
counteract resignations and measures to 
rebiiidU. S. business strength worldwide. 

One member of theaudience had a ques- 
tion about limiting the ownership of 
American property by foreigners and , 
Daniels said he believes this will be an! 
jssue for individual states that: will act j 
long before the federal government does: j 
Hesaid Canada has an agency which must ! 
approve every sale to a foreign person or ! 
group and it can look at every proposed 
sale from the political, sociological 
cultural and economic standpoint. 

In Business during the session, the 
clubwomen voted to continue their sup- 
port of Camp Easter Seal East for thenext . 
two years. The federation has raised f 
almost 5110,000 for the proposed year- 
1 round facility for the handicapped in 
! Caroline County. 

I The meeting will conclude today after a ■ 
s series of workshops and a final business 
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The\Hostages - ^’>1 


Iran's parliament has approved a Moslem 
fundamentalist hard-liner, Mohammad Ali 
Rajaie, as prime minister.. That removes one 
more procedural obstacle to a debate on the 
52. American hostages by the parliament, 
which the Ayatollah Khomeini has charged 
with deciding their fate. But the removal of a 
procedural obstacle is not necessarily the 
same thing as a step toward the return of the 
hostages. Whatever the outcome of the 
debate, parliament may — and indeed most 
likely will — insist on certain assurances 
from Washington. : \ 

For one thing, the government in Tehran 
is paranoid, perhaps not without some reason 
in light of the history of outside involvement f 
in Iranian affairs. It sees the hand of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency; in every anti- 
Khomeini incident. It sees the shadow of the 
Pentagon over the Persian Gulf.' And hence it 
is not unlikely that the hostages will be held 


until at the very least parliament extracts a 
pledge by the U.S. of strict noninterference 
in Iran’s internal affairs. Another and 
potentially more difficult question relates to 
the seized Iranian assets in this country, and 
the conditions under which they will be 
unfrozen.: And then there is the late shah’s j 
billions — hidden who knows where — which i 
Khomeini demands be returned. ; 

The sad truth is that the hostages have 
become pawns in a game of international 
poUtics in which the stakes are constantly 
rising.. Because of Afghanistan, for instance, 
the American naval presence in the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean is unlikely to go 
away, whatever the demands in parliament. 
Some issues are not negotiable in 
Washington. If the Iranian parliament and 
new prime minister raise them, a bad. 
situation could become infinitely worse for 
all concerned. . ; j 
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jmmmrMism May Be Vulnerable 
To SoimiMf Brown Says in Reassessment 



‘’^^^ByjWAtTO^SriMOSSBERC:#^^^ 
Staff Reporter o/Thk Wall Street JournaL ; 

j -.^WASHINGTON ' .^'America’s land-based : 
nuclear: missile force may already bev.vul-g 
nerable to a Soviet missile attack;. Defense! 
Secretary Harold Brown disclosed, in; a. de- 
parture from earlier assessments- 
-i- just seveir months ago; in his annual. re^ 
portvon U.S.* defenses, ^Mr.: Brown predicted 
that the Soviets -would 'attain the capability 
to destroy many or-most of America’s 1;000; 

Mimiteman missiles>*: within a year or two^ 
Butrin a. speech; prepared ; for deliveiy' ih 
Newport, ;R.L. theiDefense Secretary M 
dared, vrr hat: potential; has been tre^^ 

‘or dose to 

■ ^ Pentagon ‘offiri&y/aHrued that" the hew. 


gloomier assessment: ^ which was derived 


; frorrr recent U-^intelhgence. reports, ; ad- 
mces bv only a tew: -months, at most t the 

_ _V L - j ' _ : j -l T C 


/long-expected onset of a period of U.S. mis- 


-'But the disclosure icouldihand a; powerful: 
political weapon to Republican presidential 
nominee Ronald Reagan, who is campaigns 
ingona charge that president’ Carter;has. 
allowed the Soviets 4o surpass the y.S.imili~i 
tarilyv/v " " * J 

Reagan’s Eviuation - ^ 

..The admission^may aiso undermine .the^ 
Presidents clainrthat his Republican oppc* 
nent exaggerated 2 U.S!/:defehse/ deficiencies, 
and^that MrJ Reapua’s^electton; ’would; thus; 



;ie^in-NewporU 

: defended the '’Cart^‘i^rd:-Hen'c6nttm^g 
?.press reports thaf^ePfesident ^ 
f ‘-refined” U.S.nuclears^ategy in T order tie** 


ratable / ^Mmuteman^mi^ilesir ; And th'e^alsol 
f hailed Mr# Cdteris^pian to build^the' mobii|| 
\ MX. missile and pther/new; nuclear weapons^ 
ias?va 4 way of 'solvingJthe vulnerabUity^ p 


_ b$ 

i tte^President ‘himself /throughout ‘theTcam|J 
ipaign, : and may^ be repeated yearly, as- to;! 
?day / when 'Mr; V5 C^CTf.i^;scliieduled.?rtb‘ ad-^ 
j dress the convention of the American Legion^ 

p in 


/‘‘WindowofiVulne^ 

?A ; But the Republicans accuse the President; 
of: going, forward , too slowly v with the MX 
missile, ., and. of missing other . opportunities 
to^shorten the widely predicted “window of 
■ vutoe^ility!^fpr : .. > the -land-based r U. S. nu- 
clear-strike force; One of those missed pp?tj 
portuniti^,i in the ’ ReptittUcansV view, . was J 
:Mr.;Carter’s 1977. decision ^tovcancelLthe^B^'l 
. bomber^§5^^ v A* 

WUliam .VanVcieaveita : key- defense ad : .’- 
Yiser^toliMr.^ Reagan, charged that the 
speech - by , Mr : Brown displayed, “ the utter 
confusion vbf the administration’s * strategic 
thinking.’/rHe asserted, . “ to the same speech 
inLWhich: he lays out;the' newcstrategy,-AMr^ 
Brown writes off as vulnerable the one part! 
of dur ;strategic fora^curatei^imugh: to 

caiTy-jt/but. 

! : i In his own /address- -.tb!;the >: American'-Iie : 
gion;iConvention? yesterday, '-written before 
Mr£!Brown v s disclosure^ Mr^ Reagan de-j 
clared: “‘Our. nuclear deterrent forces must 
be made survivable as rapidly as possible to 
. : close the window of vulnerability before it: 

.The; land-based nuclear- missiles.vinclud-^ 
lih^tte^Mnuteman^and admail force of 54 
Titan ;missiles, carry only :about a fourth oL] 
;• the U.Sic total of 9,200 nuclear; warheads,: The- 
others - are deployed in Wairbome bombers | 
;and; aboard missile-firing submarines. But 
?th e < land-b ased warheads are . genera lly con- 


;§ecretary Brown and^pthers inithe. Garter 
&admihistratto^ 

J:y;S.:;bdmbers and especially submarines 
^mm^highiy^^vabl^^i^tiSpyietfor^s! 
Pfof ^now^ThusSfi they^ say4;there^;is:,ehougb; 
£force;t^^ 


^j^epe^tatement?^rhu^ 


.was 


Vkiio^^^pr^idehtial^direc^ v . . 
&igB^§l^m 

|tary form 5 to several ne\^apers sck>n: there-v 



The Defense Secretary said the. directive ' 
is a ‘‘refinement, a codification, “ c of a long:i 
evolving/ U.S.. strategy. . That ; strategy, 'he; j 
said, ; aims at giving the President the flexK 
bility -to respond to any * Soviet, nuclear . at^ 
itack in a variety of ways o ther ; th an by si m-j 
jply ‘ unleashing all - of America’s nuclear .’ 
might at / once. ! to obliterate most Soviet ‘ 
cities, factories and bases.- :z-iy ' i 
; Pentagon officials-explain that U.S.' ana- 
lysts ..fear some 1 ; Soviet military/, leaders, 
"might be willing to gamble that a “limited!’.- 
Russian nuclear attack on remote U.S. mis : : 
: sile silos, or bases in Europe,, that . killed 
fewer people .than an aJl-out nuclear on-/ 
slaught, would leave a president unwilling to”: 
; order total destruction of ^the .Soviet Union./ 
: Further, , some . Soviet mUitary writings sug*; 
gest that/ through- a protracted : exchange of - 
such “limited” strikes, the side that lost less i 
military power could. /“win:’’ : 

: ■ Mr. Brown declared/ “It is ou ^policy V . Z 
to ensure that the Soviet leadership knows • 
that if. they chose some intermediate level of: 
aggression,y.we-;Cou]d, by. •# selective,:': large j 
(but still ; le^s- thah maximum) ' nuclear at-j 
tacks,; exact an; unacceptably high : price in i 
- the things the Soviet leaders appear to value 
; most “These things are^ he said; “political 
f and military control, military force both nu- 
: dear- and' conventional,;. and the. industrial 
j capability to sustain 1 ^ 

: Range of i ^Retaliation 
U'<He stressed: that the U.S; /“will keep a 
survivable! and enduring capacity to attack 
= the full range of targets, including. the Soviet 
/ economic base,“ if snch all-out * retaliation is 
j;caUedlfor^But^he; said, /the new ? directive 
/“conveys to the; Soviets that any or all of the * 
/componenfs of Soviet power can be. struck in r 
/retaliation,/ not/only. their - urban-industrial ; 

I / This/ threat/ he said, /should coriyince So- ; 
fyiet;le^er^‘’y:ttat^y^nptioh.- of victory, in : 
nuclear;„war/:is /.unrealistic,’*^', because/ > it! 
places in jeopardy ; the very, parts -of Soviet' 

: society T mainly . the political ..and , military ; 
systems- whose; survival is the . key to .the ; 
^Soviet definition of “Victory J*/.: : 

^ Jie dedared/that even “Iiniited “ nuclear: 
,war:“wouldinv6lye immense casualties 
^estroction“-£md;saiditwouldlikely;esca/ 
latetOraiun-scalenudearwarTthatw^ 

feH^5insisted;^^ e V?r*'I^^P 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
21 August 1980 


tojthe editor J 


ATsmair, poor, serious country 




" '4 

Your editoriaif^New "'directions! 
intheCarribean” (Aug. 10), is both 
short-sighted and a serious misrep- 
resentation rdf: fact regarding 
Grenada. ; ‘ ’• • 

First of all, Grenada is not "a re-i 
cruit” to the ranks of leftist govern- 
ments,, as you stated. What Grenada 
: represents today is a small, poor -j 
underdeveloped country taking its 
political independence and its eco- 
. nomic emancipation very seriously. 

This is in stark contrast to the many 
years of economicmeglect and po- 
litical victimizatioh of- the. former 
regime/ ; \ -• ‘-7’ ’ ‘ V 

Second;;' 1 your- statement that 

: Grenada /,V has becorae a tra * n ' | Regarding the presence of the 
mg ground, for; terrorists of many j CiA m the CanDDean,tms is a weTF 



“nationalities’* Is a “flagrant Iie.T 
v challenge T/2e r 5far to-produce the 
'ievidence-; to i> substantiate.- this 
/damaging, he/^s^^anmher^ar 
ji n d i ca t i on/of/the/w i Id i na cc u ra c ies 
/that: are ;> being^spread/Zabdut; 
Grenada,. its people and its leader* 
ship/ * V ^ 78^' ■ } 

Your readers should know the 
truth about ourimilitary forces and ' 
activities in Grenada. The People’s* 
Revolutionary-Army ismade up v of 
Grenadian men and women deter-' 
^mined and organized to fight- for 
r the territorial integrity of our state. 
/The People’s Militia is a .voluntary 
civilian force whose main task is to 
^supplement our army and other 
military forces.: These forces! to- 
gether continue their fight against 
mercenary' and other counterrevo-^/. 

lutionary attacks which are occur-4. 

/ring in the Caribbean today. 

v Further, /your/readers should! 
know that:;wh^t^concerns us :in; 
^Grenada is not the fallacious activi- 
ties of which you speak, but it is for-i 
mer Premier Eric Gairy, now living; 
f in; San Diego, who continues to \ 
make public threats from: U.S: terri-i 
/fory against; our country/ Thus our { 

- defenses remain /organized and" 


documented tact as recently 
pointed out in a CbS Special Report/ 


RStunToT me Cl A, ,T a i red last June 
14 and re-stated in a program; “Like 


ms: 


mNew.VorK on Aug.~3T 


; ; *Ttiat US. policy toward the Carib- 
bean region has been less than posi-l 
tive : is also recognized/ The 1824 
Monroe Doctrine laid the basis for a 
US. policy that has frequently -been 
challenged and/ condemned by 
other Caribbean peoples and pro- 
gressive people all over the world. " 

The people of the Caribbean re- 
gion are seeking a new way out of 
social, economic and political; back- 
wardness. Your newspaper wou Id 
/'better serve the interests of the 
Caribbean ^opFe by publicizingthe v 
“five principles”' on which ciirrenti 
/ US. policy toward-the Caribbean's 
7to be based. The principles outlined 
?in this policy can significantly ad-^ 
vance our goals.// •/ . 

H -li * VJjV; 


V 

v 

i : r : : l 


j : A 

: } -/ *• ; i •' i Ambassador, f 

*.] 

sS 


-alert . 


/ f ‘1.0 -Mission ot Grenada jj 

4 A/ - i to Organization 

: y A . j ' 1 ^ ^ »" /. » \ ot American Stales 

t Washingto n, D.C >— •/: ^ 
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ARTICLE APPEAL NEWSWEEK 

OH PAGE,. L I — , 25 August 1980 

PERISCOPE ; 

A New Soviet Aircraft Carrier 

U.S. intelligence sources believe that the Soviet Union will 
soon begin construction of a 75,000-ton nuclear-powered aircraft j 
carrier. They have observed the Soviets testing a steam catapult 
system for launching jet fighters that seems too large for the ! 
Kiev-class carriers in their fleet.. Contrary to the newest edition 
of Jane’s Fighting Ships, U.S. sources say there is no evidence 
that the Soviets have already begun building the new ship. 
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APPEAR!© 

\**> _ U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

25 August 1980 


Washington Wtnfep® 


Egyptian President Anwar Sadat has 
let the U.S. know that he is willing to 
provide Soviet-made weapons and 
ammunition desperately wanted by 
Afghanistan’s rebel tribesmen — pro- 
vided the U.S. figures out how to get 
the arms to the Afghans. 

* * * * * 


One reason workers in Poland have ! 
become ernboldened enough to chal- j 
lenge their Communist government 
With strikes, according to U.S. intelli- 
gence officials, is Russia’s deepening 
involvement in Afghanistan. The i 
workers figure the Kremlin is now ; 
less likely to intervene in Poland. 
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APPEAR!© 

3 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1 8 August 1 980 



P2 foreign newsmen held 
in Iran in spy inquiry R 



Tehran, Iran 

Twoforeign journalists being held 


tor questioning about alleged-espio-' 
nage were transferred to jail Saturday 
nighLTony Allaway of Britain and 
Ralph Joseph of Pakistan were ar- 
rested Aug. 14 by unidentified authori- 


ties and neither their families nor 
diplomats have been allowed access. 

Both journalists are married to 
Iranians and run news translation ser- 
vices of Iranian press reports, which 
are distributed mainly to embassies 
and the dwindling foreign press corps. 
Mr, Allaway was correspondent of The ; 
fu Times of London and formerly of The 
| Christian Science Monitory tS* 'i 5 
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GREEN BAY Pr.SS '-GAZETTE (V/ISC.) 
6 August 1 9?0 



~ Hav f. you heard about Virgilio terial was faked. The spy, though, 
Scattolini, the Italian the United was kept on the payroll until the 
States hired to spy on the Vatican end of World War II. He sold 
gifting World War II? '• bogus reports ' to other nations 

Scattolini' gave the Office ' of After the war. ' • ' : 

Strategic Services, forerunner of - The OSS dispatched two agents 
I today’s ‘ Centra l . Intelligence bury its Scattolini file on a 
Agency, trahscnp’tTofsecfet'rneef- ' Maryland farm in about 1945. The 
ihgg'Tietween Pope Pius XII and /material moldered there until one 
German and Japanese envoys^ ' - the agents dug it up in 1960 as a 

He provided detailed- ^pbrt^of being ^ed by the 

Washington of pa.ce Mens from. cSLtK tS 

r a ^ n, ° C1 ^ unrest .in war- tom Vatican role in World War IL He 

of'.the Scattolini file and 
P , '■XAA : 5r ;U se d \thei Freedom of- Information 

. Ills reports were - read with- Act to make it public 

great interest by the Joint Chiefs if/; Father Graham -says it is in- 
of Staff, by President Roosevelt, ^credible that the OSS, the Joint 
by Prpident Tnimam • cMk ;V >-*5 Chiefs, two presidents were taken 
Only one thing wrong with -;in by such a sham. 1 - ■ - ~ 

“S)’ ; : - ■;r.Vi:-'C'^ ;^It isn’t that incredible, really. ' 

They were fakes. . . .f^Our.World War II leaders were 

Scattolini was -supposed to be all little boys once. Little boys 
working closely with Vatican have always liked to read spy sto- 


ries and play , spy games." Little 
boys grow up to be big boys. Un- 
fortunately, many irfever get over 
their fascination ;:with . secret 


0 — wv-. ; * uviwau 

secretary of state ,Msgr._ Giovanni 
Battista — who became Pope 
Paul VI. The OSS paid Scattolini 
$500 a month for information. An- ^ l , 

other Italian collected the -spy’s- agents and spy stories. 
w ta i. tranS ^ atet ^ ^.. and sent it to . Viewed in that light, the Scat- 
W^hington..-^>^ ^^. ^.^•.%^..,gfe;.tolihi-epiisode, .or industrial espio-. 

Scattolini, who- apparently was ' nage or Watergate-style spying is 
never contacted; in person by any not incredible, merely a last, logi- 

U.S. agent^tnpped himself up by,, cal. vestige of childhood 

reporting on falmeeting between; & It is unsettling, though, to wonA 
American and;Japanese ambassa-Aderwhat kind of spy games are 
dors. The meeting never ; took being played today. And how 
pla “' , . many decisions are based on infor- 

- IN either Roosevelt nor Truman': mation from Virgilio Scattolinis 
ever knew that the Scattolini ma-l jstill on the payroll?, ; . 
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SCRANTON TRIBUNE (PA) 
5 August 1980 



The Soviet and Arms 



')[F Disarmament and arras limitation have actually increased military spending to j 
been" talked- about and debated' among perhaps 12 to 14 per cent of its gross 
world leaders ever since the end. of World national product. ' 

■■ War n, but accomplishment in that field At present, major military programs in 
? has been much less than satisfactory and a the Soviet are well financed and new 
I recent study released by the UlSjjC^^al^production and development have been 
t Intelligence Agency helps to explain why. started. Nearly half the spending is for new 
oO v ie(r 'mHitaryspending, according to equipment and spare parts and the 
. the report, .will conti^e to rise until at least construction of new facilities. Research, 
1985 at or hear an annual rate of four to five ■ development, testing and evaluation take-' 
' per cent and the|military share of the huge chunks of the budget. ;; 

/ Soviet’s gross national productmight reach > All of this is disheartening to Americans 

| as much as.lSVper cent in the next five alarmed at persistent reports that Soviet 
; years. arms outlays remain, high while many 

In its evident desire for moreand better American . leaders ' complain of present 
• and newer arms — and superiority over all defense and procurement policies they fear : 

in the number and quality of its armament will leave the U.S. second to the Soviet in a 
v — the Soviet Bridges no diversion. During mosti sensitive and worrisome area. And 
i, 1978-79, 1 the. CIA. said, when the Soviet standing out, too, is the nagging question of 
v economy “slowed to a crawl, the military just what it is the Soviet plans to do with its 
''. sector was hardly affected. .The :: Kremlin vast and modernized arsenal. 
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ARTICLE AP?£AB£? 
ON 


STRATEGIC REVIEW' 
Summer 1980 


DEBATE OVER U.S. STRATEGIC FORECASTS: 

A MIXED RECORD 

LES ASPIN ' 



t 


THE AUTHOR: Congressman Aspin is Chairman of the 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence and serves on the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Government Operations • Com- 
mittee. He was first elected to Congress in 1970. Aspin 
served in the U.S. Army from 1966 to 1968 as an economic 
adviser in the office of the Secretary of Defense. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, received a Master’s degree from 
Oxford University and a Ph.D. in economics from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


IN BRIEF 

The charge has resounded in recent times that the United States intelligence community has chron- 
ically and woefully underestimated both the pace and magnitude of the Soviet strategic build-up. j 
Yet, an analysis of the available record of forecasts with respect to eight major Soviet weapons de- \ 
velopments — extending from the first Soviet A-bomb explosion in 1949 to the improvements in So- 
viet ICBM accuracy and yields in the 1 970s — shows that the performance has been mixed, consist- 
ing of overestimates as well as underestimates, and in at least two instances of predictions that 
were on or close to the target. Few of the mistakes that have been committed in forecasting can 
be attributed to errors in intelligence gathering; most of them have been the function of more-or- > 
less inevitable human foibles. With the demise of SALT, estimates of future Soviet strategic pro- 
grams are apt to be wider off the mark than they would have been under a SALT II Treaty, because j 
the reference points provided by the Treaty for U.S. intelligence have been removed, and precisely j 
because the human element in intelligence evaluation and forecasting is thus again maximized. ! 


“It is ... a matter of record that the growth of 
the Soviet ICBM force was underestimated for a 
decade after the ‘missile gap’ by the entire intelli- 
gence community — including Pentagon “hawks.’ ” 

Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham, USA (Ret.) 

"But the history of the past twenty years shows 
quite the reverse. Few indeed are the instances 
when the Soviet military threat later turned out to 
be greater than the estimated ‘worst case/ Usually, 
the government’s experts overestimated the danger." 

George B. Kistiakowsky 


he death of SALT II turns the focus of 
U.S. strategic intelligence away from ; 
“verification” and back to the old busi- ! 
ness of “forecasting.” SALT provided for some ! 
degrees of Restraint and certainty: We knew j 
how far the Soviets were allowed to go, and the j 
task was to verify their compliance with these j 
restrictions. Without SALT, there are no limits 
or guidelines. The United States must rely | 
purely on its skills in strategic forecasting — in 
projecting the future, including future Soviet 
strategic intentions and capabilities. j 
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The first forecast since the deferral of SALT 
II has been completed and leaked to the press. 
The new National Intelligence Estimate — NIE 
1136-79 — reportedly indicates that without 
SALT II the Soviets could amass about 14,000 
highly accurate ICBM warheads by the late 
1980s. By contrast, an extension of SALT II 
beyond its 1985 expiration date would allow 
the Soviets only about 6,000 such warheads; if 
SALT II were in effect, therefore, the presump- 
tion would be that the Soviets would build up 
only to that limit. 1 U.S. strategic force plan- 
ning would be based on this assumption and 
U.S. intelligence agencies would be concentrat- 
ing on verifying Soviet compliance. Now, with- 
out SALT II, all vve have to go on is this new 
intelligence estimate. Who knows whether it 
has validity or not? If U.S. policymakers do 
believe it to be valid, however, then they will 
have to think about a requisite expansion of 
U.S. strategic nuclear forces. Tens of billions of 
dollars potentially ride on a decision of whether 
or not to trust this intelligence estimate. 2 

How good is U.S. intelligence at this task of 
strategic forecasting? As the passages quoted 
above indicate, this question is highly contro- 
versial. 3 Over the years, many analysts, par- 
ticularly those in arms control circles, have 
contended that we have consistently overesti- 
mated Soviet strategic capabilities. More re- 
cently, other analysts, not generally associated 
with arms control, have argued that we have 
in fact consistently underestimated Soviet 
strength. 

This controversy can, to some extent, be re- 
solved by examining the record. Considering 
the salient developments in the history of the 
nuclear arms competition, we can ask if the 
U.S. intelligence community has been right or 
wrong in its forecasts — and if wrong, in which 
direction (too high or too low) it has erred and 
for what reasons. The key developments have 
been: 

4 

1. The first Soviet explosion of an atomic 
bomb, 1949. 

2. The first Soviet explosion of a hydrogen 

bomb, 1953. » 

3. The "bomber gap,” 1955-1958. 

4. The "missile gap,” 1958-1961. 

5. Soviet deployment of an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile (ABM) system, 1962 onward. 

6. Soviet deployment of missiles with mul- 


tiple' independently targetable reentry ve- 
hicles (MIRVs), 1965-1974. 

7. Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) and submarine-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM) deployments, 1962-1969. 

8. The rate of improvements in Soviet ICBM 
accuracy and yield, 1969 onward. 

Such an analysis should provide us with 
some idea of how well U.S. intelligence will be 
able to estimate future Soviet defense capa- 
bilities in the absence of SALT. 

The A-Bomb and the H-Bomb 

When the Soviets exploded their first atomic 
bomb in August 1949, the United States had 
very little information about Soviet nuclear re- 
search. Before the detonation, General Leslie 
Groves, wartime director of the Manhattan 
Project, predicted that America's atomic mo- 
nopoly would last twenty years. Scientists in- 
volved in the project, on the other hand, be- 
lieved in 1945 that the Soviets would duplicate 
the U.S. achievement within five years. The 
scientists’ expectation encouraged the Atomic 
Energy Commission to establish,: through the 
Air Force, a program for airborne collection of 
radioactive particles in the atmosphere, which 
would detect the explosion of any atomic de- 
vice anywhere in the world. The program 
began operations in 1948 (and continues to 
this day). 

As the end of the decade approached and no 
Soviet A-bomb materialized, the year of antici- 
pated danger, from the vantage point of the 
U.S. intelligence community, receded progres- 
sively. Just before the Soviets actually deto- 
nated an atomic device in 1949, they were offi- 
cially expected to do so in 1952 at the earliest. 4 
The hydrogen bomb, set off by the Soviets in 
1953, came as less of a surprise: the United 
States had predicted that the Soviets would 
achieve that milestone by 1954. 

Why did General Groves underestimate, the 
scientists correctly estimate, and later most 
analysts underestimate again, how soon the 
Soviets woulcLexplode an’ A-bomb? And why 
was the H-bomb prediction so close to the 
mark? 

The problem was not one of optimism about 
Soviet intentions. Indeed, in the first five years 
after the war, official circles in Washington 
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generally held to the alarmist image of a Soviet 
Union bent on constant, implacable expansion- 
ism. Rather, the intelligence error on the A- 
bomb hinged on habit and personal intuition. 
General Groves thought thatthe Soviets would 
take twenty years to build the bomb because, 
like President Truman, he simply did not be- 
lieve that “those Asiatic” Russians, 5 valiant 
though they might be in standing up to the 
Germans on the battlefield, had the technologi- 
cal talents to duplicate what his scientists at 
Los Alamos accomplished in four years. The 
scientists' prediction that the Soviets would 
have a bomb within four or five years was 
modeled on their own experience. That is how 
long it had taken them to build the bomb: ft 
was a fairly straightforward exercise in physics 
and engineering, of which they deemed their 
Soviet counterparts quite capable. In the end, 
intelligence analysts underestimated the devel- 
opment pace for the Soviets because of what the 
atomic scientist, Isadore Rabi, characterized as 
a "peculiar kind of psychology”: after the initial 
estimate in 1945 that the Soviets could get a 
bomb in four or. five years, "every year that 
went by, you k6pt on saying 'five years.”’ 

The close prediction of the Soviet Union’s 
H-bomb detonation in 1953 was purely a matter 
of chance — a very good guess and little more. 
The principle of radiation pressure, the essence 
of the H-bomb, was not even demonstrated in 
the United States until 1951. Indeed, some 
officials believed the Soviets could get an H- 
bomb before 1953. In an attempt to encourage 
President Truman to forge ahead with the 
American H-bomb project in 1950, General 
Loper of the AEC’s Military Liaison Committee 
argued in a memorandum to the President that 
available intelligence (almost nonexistent) 
was consistent with the theory that the Soviets 
already had the hydrogen bomb. 6 

The Bomber Gap 

In 1955, Air Force Intelligence predicted that 
the Soviets would field a force of 600 to 700 
long-range bombers by 1959. The National In- 
telligence Estimate (NIE) for that year was 
slightly more modest, predicting about 500 
bombers by mid-1960. As it turned out, by mid- 
1961 the Soviets had deployed only 190 long- 
range bombers. 7 

Estimates of bombers grew out of a projec- 


tion made in 1950 — incorporated in a milestone j 
Cold War document called NSC-68 — that the . J 
Soviets would possess a stockpile of 200 atomic j 
bombs by 1954. 8 This projection was based, in j 
part, on the rate at which the United States had ! 
been able to build bombs. Given this projection | 
and NSC-68’s explicit assumption that the j 
Kremlin was bent on expansion and that the ; 
United States was the Soviet Union’s principal- 1 
enemy, intelligence agencies naturally began 
thinking about how the Soviet Union would j 
deliver the bombs to U.S. territory. 

In 1954, Western attaches in Moscow ob-. 
served a new Soviet long-range bomber flying 
overhead at the May Day military parade. On 
the basis of this report, U.S. intelligence made 
some assumptions about when the Soviets had 
begun development of this bomber and how 
quickly they might be able to. deploy it in sig- 
nificant numbers. A study concluded that the 
bomber’s design had been completed in 1952 
and its first prototype flight made in 1953. In 
accordance with U.S. experience, it was esti- 
mated that mass production could not begin 
before 1956 and a substantial force could not 
be deployed before I960. 0 

The next May Day parade, in 1955, rudely 
upset these calculations, or at least appeared 
to do so. Although the aviation part of the 
parade was canceled. Western observers re- i 
ported seeing as many as twenty of the long- j 
range bombers in the air during parade re- I 
hearsals. Intelligence now updated its earliest 
estimates. The design of the plane was as- 
sumed to have been completed two years earlier I 
than the original finding, an'd mass production 
to have begun in 1954. If the Soviets could 
produce twenty aircraft per month over the next 1 
three years, then a force of 700 aircraft by 1959 
was plausible. 10 

Yet, in 1956 and 1957, U-2 flights produced 
hard evidence that Soviet production rates fell 
far below the pace that had been estimated by 
U.S. intelligence two years earlier. Two factors : 
were involved in this error: an intelligence mis- j 
take and a misunderstanding of Soviet strategic j 
intentions. j 

First, unbeknown to the Western attaches, j 
the Soviets were flying the same bombers back | 
and forth in the 1955 parade preparations; the ! 
attaches mistakenly counted each overflight as j 
a separate bomber. 11 Second, the United States, ! 
believing that its own territory was the ultimate I 

CO** 5 * 
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target of the Soviet Union’s nuclear ambitions, 
naturally assumed that the Soviets would pro- 
duce intercontinental bombers at the fastest 
rate possible. However, the Soviets apparently 
decided that the principal threat to the Soviet 
Union lay around the periphery of the Soviet 
landmass, whence Russia had historically been 
threatened and where the United States hap- 
pened to be stationing its own nuclear strike 
. forces. Thus, the Soviets used most of their 
production capacity to build medium-range 
.bombers rather than a long-range force. 12 

The Missile Gap 

The Soviet Union launched its first orbital 
satellite in October 1957. 13 Although the CIA 
had foreseen this development years in ad- 
vance, the actual launching triggered fears that 
the United States would soon be vulnerable to 
an I CBM attack. Sputnik: the very word 
evoked a nightmare vision of the Soviets out- 
pacing the Americans in missile technology. 
Khrushchev exploited this American fear by 
publicly making outrageous statements about 
the capabilities of Soviet missiles which he 
knew at the time-— and we know only in retro- 
spect— to be false. 

Air Force Intelligence warned in a November 
1957 NIE that the Soviets could deploy 500 
ICBMs by the middle of 1960 and 1,000 by 
1961. The CIA believed a more reasonable 
estimate to be 100 ICBMs by 1960 and 500 by 
1961. The wide difference in the two estimates 
hinged on conflicting views of when the Soviets 
would be able to begin mass production of their 
first ICBM, the SS-6. A halt in the Soviet test 
program, in April 1958, was interpreted by the 
Air Force as an indication that the missile was 
ready for deployment, whereas the CIA saw it 

' as evidence that technical difficulties were 
being experienced in the missile’s development. 
Renewed test launches in 1959 proved the CIA 

• correct. 

# 

- An entirely separate issue, however, was how 

many missiles the Soviets would produce each 
year. Apparently the Air Force picked 500 and 
the CIA 100. because they were round numbers. 
Since no one at that time knew the location of 
Soviet missile manufacturing plants, neither 
an actual count nor an inference from indus- 
trial volume was possible. 

Nor did anyone know what a Soviet ICBM 


emplacement would look like. The Air Force 
anticipated camouflaged sites, whereas the CIA 
argued that the deployment sites would re- 
semble the missile test launchers at Tyuratam. 
Repeated U-2 flights over Soviet railway lines 
could not locate any deployed ICBMs, although 
Air Force Intelligence suspected various build- 
ings to be camouflaged structures hiding mis- 
siles. Among these were a Crimean War me- 
morial and a medieval tower. A U.S. photo- 
reconnaissance satellite took the first clear pic- 
tures of a Soviet ICBM site at Plesetsk in August 
I960 laid out, as the CIA had predicted, just 
like the site at Tyuratam. According to the 
early Air Force projection, the Soviets should 
have deployed more than 500 ICBMs by this 
time, but satellite coverage detected no similar 
sites anywhere else. 

The identification of an operational SS-6 site 
reopened the issue of how quickly the Soviets 
could produce the missiles. From studies of the 
Soviet economy and the cost of American 
ICBMs, the CIA assumed that the Soviets could 
start off producing ICBMs either on an "orderly" 
schedule of three per month or on a “crash” 
program of fifteen per month. Assuming that 
the Soviets had been producing missiles since 
1959, when their, test program ended, the CIA 
calculated that under the orderly schedule the 
USSR would have 36 operational SS-6s by No- 
vember 1960, and that they might accelerate 
production to reach 100 by mid-1961 and 450 
by mid-1962. The Air Force, meanwhile, stuck 
to its original prediction of 500 missiles per 
year. 

The Army and Navy intelligence organiza- 
tions, whose client services carried on weapons 
programs that competed with Air Force mis- 
siles, pointed out technical deficiencies in the 
SS-6 tests and expressed doubt that the USSR 
would ever deploy “more than a few" of these 
missiles. In August 1961, another successful 
recovery of satellite film proved them right. 
Indeed, the Soviets had deployed no more than 
ten SS-6 missiles, all at Plesetsk. This dis- 
covery ended the “missile gap” for good. 

The Soviets did have a substantial missile 
build-up in process^— but it was in intermediate- 
range and not-intercontinental missiles. The 
U.S. intelligence error, again, was one of mis- 
taking Soviet priorities. Between 1958 and 
1965, .the Soviets deployed about 700 medium- 
and intermediate-range ballistic missiles (M/ 


***** 
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IRBMs) aimed at Western Europe. This comes 
to about 100 missiles per year — a figure be- 
tween the CIA's “orderly” and “crash” estimates 
of 36 and 180 missiles per year respectively, 
but far short of the Air Force - estimate of 500 
per year. 

Anti-Ballistic Missiles 

Throughout the 1960s, intelligence analysts 
repeatedly predicted that the Soviets would de- 
ploy a nationwide anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
system. 14 In the early 1960s, the intelligence 
community estimated that the Soviets would 
deploy some 2,000 exo-atmospheric and 8,000 
endo-atmospheric interceptors. 15 In 1963- 
1964, the NIE on strategic defensive forces 
predicted that before 1975 the Moscow ABM 
system, just coming under construction, would 
be expanded to cover every major city with 500 
to 1,500 interceptors. Furthermore, between 
1964 and 1966, Pentagon analysts suspected 
that the Tallinn air-defense system would even- 
tually serve as a nationwide ABM and man- 
aged to insert this speculation into some NIEs. 

After 1967, construction of the Moscow ABM 
System seemed to halt with only 64 interceptors 
fielded. Those Tallinn sites were later proved 
to be for defense against high-altitude bombers. 
At this point, analysts in the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency (DIA) and John Foster, then the 
Director of Defence Research and Engineering, 
speculated that the Tallinn sites could quickly 
be “upgraded” to a dual purpose SAM/ABM 
system. Further analysis, however, revealed 
that many of the Tallinn sites were badly lo- 
cated for ICBM interception, and that they 
lacked the nuclear warhead storage space es- 
sential for a workable ABM system. 

Why was U.S. intelligence so eager to detect 
. a Soviet ABM system that never did materi- 
alize? Part of this misjudgment was founded 
on an assessment of Soviet strategic doctrine. 
The Soviets were greatly concerned about stra- 
tegic defense. They had an extensive air de- 
'fense network to intercept bombers, and they 
had something of a civil defense program. 
Many intelligence analysts logically concluded, 
that they would construct a comprehensive 
ABM system as well. 

The type of Soviet ABM for which these ana- 
lysts looked — a combination of exo- and endo- 
atmospheric interceptors — reflected American 


concepts of ABM design, which eventually were | 
realized in the Spartan and Sprint missiles, j 
The Spartan was a comparatively slow missile j 
intended to intercept approaching missiles at 
or near the peak of their trajectories, when 
they would be moving at their slowest speed. 
The fast Sprint would be launched to home in 
on any reentry vehicles the Spartan might miss. 
Sprint involved an extremely close radar track-', 
ing. Perhaps because the endo-atmospheric 
approach was so demanding, however, the So- 
viets chose a different route altogether: an in- 
terceptor that would operate at medium altitude 
(200,000-500,000 feet). From this model,' 
the Soviets developed the Galosh and Griffon 
interceptors, which used many of the same 
components. 

Galosh was, and is, an ABM. Sixty-four of 
the interceptors remain deployed around Mos- 
cow. However, the Galosh radars use a me- 
chanical means of tracking ICBM warheads, 
an extremely difficult technique. By 1967, U.S. 
intelligence analysts began to raise doubts 
whether the Soviets would ever make further 
investments in so ineffective a system. 

Griffon is the missile deployed in the Tallinn 
system, now known as the SA-5 surface-to-air j 
missile (SAM). NIE judgments with respect to ! 
Griffon’s mission wavered from year to year, j 
The Tallinn sites were successors to a system 1 
which the Soviets began building around Lenin- j 
grad in the early 1960s and which the 1963 ! 
NIE deemed an "apparent” ABM (“apparent” J 
had been formally established as a codeword : 
in NIEs to indicate that the analysts had little j 
confidence in the given judgment). In 1964, j 
the CIA concluded that Griffon must be an anti- I 
aircraft missile, primarily because its perform- : 
ance was so inferior to Galosh. 

On the other hand, Soviet public statements 1 
were attributing ABM capabilities to Griffon; j 
Khrushchev said it could hit "a fly in outer ; 
space.” The Air Force, Army and the DIA were 
convinced that the CIA was grossly underesti- 
mating Griffon’s capabilities. The 1965 NIE : 
consequently noted that the intended mission j 
of the Tallinn sites was uncertain, a judgment j 
repeated in 1966. j 

In bureaucratic, terms. Pentagon intelligence j 
analysts had large stakes invested in a Soviet ! 
ABM. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, whom DIA j 
represented within the intelligence community, j 
and the Air Force needed the specter of a So- j 
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viet ABM as a rationale for developing MIRVs 
(multiple warheads) for U.S. missiles. The 
Army needed a finding that Soviet ABMs were 
effective in order to overcome the many doubts 
about its own ABM program. The analysts 
could (and did) cite Soviet documents — in- 
cluding classified ones supplied by that premier 
spy, Penkovskii — to show that the Soviets 
wanted to build an 'ABM. They conveniently 
ignored Soviet documents written after 1965, 
which expressed grave doubts about the feasi- 
bility of ABMs. Those documents had not been 
obtained clandestinely and as such were dis- 
missed as deliberate Soviet misinformation. 

Intelligence analysts were also misled by an 
assumption about the Soviet military as an 
eminently rational, far-sighted institution. 
Many thought the Tallinn system must be an 
ABM — rather than the high-altitude anti- 
bomber system it was — because it could have 
no other rational purpose. By that time U.S. 
bombers were simulating penetrations of Soviet 
air space at low altitude. If Tallinn were a 
high-altitude system, then the Soviets were 
building weapons for which there was no mis- 
sion — an idea thoroughly unpalatable to those 
who viewed Soviet defense programs as undis- 
turbed by bureaucratic impulses, quirks or 
mistakes. 

The CIA eventually adopted the view that as 
late as 1967 or 1968 the Soviets still intended 
to deploy Galosh nationwide, but that improve- 
ments in American strategic forces — particu- 
larly the MIRV system — convinced them that 
they needed to go back to the drawing board. 
This highly doubtful argument salvaged the in- 
stitutional self-esteem of the Air Force and DIA 
by validating their argument that the Soviets 
intended the Galosh and Griffon to be nation- 
\vide ABMs, while conceding to the CIA the 
accuracy of its contention that the Soviets were 
not deploying an effective ABM system. 

'Soviet MIRVs 

The prospect that the Soviets might place 
multiple independently targetable warheads 
(MIRVs) on their ICBMs was first mentioned 
in the 1965 NIE. The NIE stated it would take 
four or five years for the Soviets to develop and 
begin deploying MIRVs that were sufficiently 
accurate for the destruction of “hardened” (i.e., 
blast-resistant) targets such as the newly de- 


veloped Minuteman ICBM silo. At the time, \ 
there was no evidence that any Soviet MIRV j 
program had even begun. Thus the earliest date j 
for Soviet MIRV deployment, inferred from the 
1965 NIE, was 1969. In 1966 and 1967, Soviet : 
space shots .demonstrated some of the tech- 
• nology necessary for MIRVing. As a result, the 
Air Force insisted that the NIE contain a judg- j 
ment that the Soviets were in fact developing I 
a MIRV. 16 ■ | 

In August 1968, the United States observed I 
the first test of the SS-9 “triplet,” the three-war- j 
head ICBM. The SS-9 was a very large missile, j 
It was believed that such a missile would be ! 
ideally suited to the task of digging out Minute- j 
man silos. However, even the highest estimates ; 
of ultimate SS-9 deployments — the Air Force’s 
projection of 700 — envisioned a number that 
was insufficient to destroy 1,000 Minuteman 
missiles. Thus, analysts who believed that the 
Soviets were intent upon capabilities to knock 
out Minuteman reasoned that the Soviets must 
be planning to place multiple warheads on the 
SS-9. The triplet tests seemed to confirm this ; 
suspicion. 

The issue then became whether the triplet 
was a MIRV . or merely an unsophisticated 
MRV — i.e., whether each of the three warheads 
could be aimed at a separate target, or whether 
all three must be aimed at the same general 
area. Each warhead of the triplet was placed 
on a rail in the nose-cone of the SS-9. The rails 
did not rotate to allow repositioning and re- 
targeting of the warheads. This feature con- 
vinced CIA analysts that the SS-9 was simply 
an MRV. Therefore, the 1968 NIE did not ex- ■ 
pect a Soviet MIRV until 1978 — the end of the 1 
period covered by the estimate. 

However, analysts outside the intelligence ! 
community, most notably in the Pentagon’s 
Directorate of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, noted that the timing of the warhead re- 
leases from the SS-9 could cause the warheads 
to fall in various triangular patterns. They con- j 
eluded from the pattern of releases during test- 
flights in the Pacific that the Soviets were 
indeed adapting these “triangles” (or “foot- 1 
prints”) to mateh-the configuration of U.S. mis- i 
sile silos. A missile force of 400 to 700 SS-9s, j 
each with three warheads that could be aimed 
at three silos, might be very effective against : 
Minuteman after all. ■ 

The triplet issue took on all the more impor- i 
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tance because the Nixon Administration was 
seeking Congressional approval of the Safe- 
guard ABM system designed to protect Minute- 
man against Soviet attack. If the SS-9 lacked 
MIRV capability, then Minuteman needed no 
protection; if the triangular pattern of the 
triplet coincided with the distance between 
three U.S. Minuteman silos, however, then the 
case for Minuteman vulnerability might still be 
valid. Furthermore, Henry Kissinger wanted 
the ABM as a "bargaining chip” in the SALT I 
negotiations that were just getting underway. 
Consequently, Kissinger summoned the CIA 
estimators and the Pentagon DDR&E analysts 
to the White House for a series of special meet- 
ings. From these sessions, Kissinger concluded 
that the triplet was indeed a primitive JVIIRV, 
and he instructed the CIA to rewrite the 1969 
NIE to include more evidence supporting both 
sides of the controversy. 17 (During 1969, 
therefore, two NIEs on Soviet strategic forces 
were disseminated: one at the beginning of 
1969, which had been prepared the previous 
year, and one in the fall of 1969 at the new 
Administration’s request.) 

In an important sense, the whole argument 
was artificial. In fact, the Soviets had several 
programs in parallel: not just an' effort to test 
a primitive MIRV for the SS-9, but also a pro- 
gram to design more sophisticated MIRVs for 
the next generation of ICBMs. The United 
States knew nothing about this next generation. 
Judging by the U.S. decision to stop its own 
ICBM programs with the third-generation 
Minuteman, intelligence estimators may have 
believed that the Soviets would not proceed be- 
yond the SS-9. 

In any event, the first 1969 NIE took a wholly 
different approach to the issue of when the So- 
viets would be able to deploy a true MIRV. The 
estimators postulated two possible Soviet ap- 
proaches: low force/low technology and high 
force/high technology. The former was based 
on the assumption that the Soviets would deploy 
the triplet, not attaining a true MIRV until 
1974. The latter assumed the Soviets would 
skip the triplet and move directly to a MIRV for 
the SS-9. It was believed that the Soviets, using 
the technology tested in the space launches of 
1966-1967, might be able to begin deploying 
MIRVs as early as 1971. ,s 

As it happened, the first Soviet MIRV was 
deployed on an entirely new, fourth-generation 


ICBM in 1975. The Soviets never tried to build j 
a truly MIRVed SS-9. But the intelligence esti- j 
mates went through various phases. First they ' 
overestimated (in 1965 the estimate was 
1970), then underestimated (in 1968 the pre- 
diction was 1978), then overestimated again 
(in 1969 the projection was 1971). The vary- 
ing estimates reflected the different political 
needs of successive U.S. administrations, as 
well as a rather vacuous argument over which 
U.S. terminology (MIRV or MRV) was a more 
appropriate description of the SS-9 triplet. 

» 

The Soviet ICBM Force Size 

In a series of articles in 1974, the prominent 
strategic analyst, Albert Wohlstetter, argued 
that the NIEs between 1962 and 1969 consist- 
ently underestimated future Soviet strategic 
offensive capabilities. 19 Wohlstetter’s ostensible 
motive was to challenge the commonly accepted 
thesis that military intelligence invariably over- 
estimated Soviet capabilities to justify its own 
costly defense programs. 

Motives aside, Wohlstetter advanced the idea 
that these underestimates represented a sys- 
tematic bias inside the CIA and the intelligence 
community as a whole — a bias against recog- i 
nizing the grand scope of Soviet ambitions for 
ICBM procurement. As the charts on page 36 ; 
(reproduced from Wohlstetter’s text) indicate, I 
the intelligence agencies did underestimate the ! 
number of Soviet ICBM launchers in making 
projections of future Soviet capabilities. More- 
over, as the Soviet build-up accelerated, intel- j 
ligence projections did not improve; in some j 
cases they even worsened. j 

Why did this happen? One explanation is j 
that of “mirror-imaging.” After 1965, the CIA j 
expected that the Soviets would place MIRVs ; 
on their ICBMs just as the United States had j 
done. This expectation led intelligence analysts ! 
to project that the Soviets would deploy fewer j 
ICBMs than they finally emplaced. The intel- • 
ligence community based its estimates on the ! 
finding within the United States Defense De- j 
partment that qualitative improvements to j 
ICBMs were_fai-cheaper ways to gain additional ' 
capability than quantitative increases in the j 
force itself. In response to Wohlstetter 's charge 
of underestimation, Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham, j 
Director of the DIA, testified in 1975 that “the j 
continuing evidence of qualitative improvement 
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was a prime contributor to our underestimation 
of ICBM deployment .... It seemed logical . 
at the time that the Soviets would try to use 
their advantage in throw-weight by equipping 
their ICBMs with MIRVs which'could . . . over- 
whelm the then-programmed U.S. ABM . . . 
and . . . permit multiple targeting [of U.S. 
ICBMs] ” 20 

The Soviets, however, decided instead to 
build larger numbers of ICBMs. Thus, the CIA 
did underestimate the number of missile 
launchers that the Soviets would construct — 
but it did not massively underestimate the of- 
fensive capabilities of the USSR as a whole. 

Second, the CIA knew that resources in the 
USSR were scarce and believed that the major 
Soviet military investments were going into 
other Soviet military programs. The CIA dur- 
ing these years vastly overestimated the number 
of ABMs the Soviets would produce — and this, 
too, contributed to an underestimation of Soviet 
ICBM production. In 1962, when small num- 
bers of Soviet ICBMs were predicted, the United 
States was also anticipating deployment of 
something like 10,000 ABM interceptors. De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara suggested 
in his 1964 Posture Statement that ICBM pro- ‘ 
.grams would tend to constrain “large and. very 
costly new programs such as an effective anti- 
ballistic missile defense system.” 21 When the 
intelligence community (incorrectly) concluded 
that the Soviets were about to deploy a massive 
ABM network, it was logically reasoned that the 
Soviets would not build a very large ICBM 
force: Indeed, the greatest ICBM underesti- 
mates, those for 1965 and 1966, coincide with 
the greatest ABM overestimates. 

Third, the general underestimation of Soviet . 
ICBMs included a whopping overestimation of 
one system in particular, the SS-9. In 1969, 
DIA projected 420 SS-9s ; the Air Force expected 
as many as 700. In fact, the Soviets never de- 
ployed more than 280 and devoted most of 
their resources to constructing nearly 1,000 
smaller SS-11 missiles. 22 Had the Soviets gone 
ahead with SS-9s, the same resources would 
have purchased something closer to the number 
of SS-9s predicted by the intelligence commu- 
nity (except for Air Force Intelligence). Thus, 
in terms of projecting actual offensive capa- 
bilities, U.S. intelligence was not so far off the 
mark as Wohlstetter suggests. Still, the agen- 
cies did err in not foreseeing the new Soviet 


emphasis on larger numbers of much smaller 
missiles, which greatly enhanced Soviet power 
to destroy American industrial and population 
targets. 

Fourth-, about 50 per cent of the intelligence 
community’s underestimations, for each year in 
the late 1960s, is 'accounted for by the Soviet 
Union’s decision not to retire about 200 obsolete, 
SS-7 and SS-8 ICBMs, contrary to expectations' 
of U.S. intelligence. Thus, when Wohlstetter’s 
chart indicates an underestimate of about 400 
ICBMs in 1967, roughly 200 of those were due 
to an expectation that the Soviets would retire, 
older, more inaccurate missiles. 

The lesson to be learned from a closer look 
at the Wohlstetter study is not, as is now popu- • 
larly perceived, that the United States has con- 
sistently underestimated the offensive capa J 
bilities of Soviet missile forces — but rather that, 
as Wohlstetter himself avers, we underesti- 
mated some aspects of that force, overestimated * 
other aspects and made some accurate predic- 
tions.. Perhaps these cases of optimism and 
pessimism balanced out when the Defense De- 
partment attempted to base its own force 
planning on these intelligence projections. 
(For example, McNamara testified that the 
’ United States planned forces hi the early 1960s 
under the assumption that the Soviets would 
mount an enormous ABM capability — a belief 
that probably more than compensated for the 
assumption that they would build a relatively j 
small ICBM force.) 22 

The intelligence errors on this score appear 
to be interconnected: low ICBM estimates were 
directly linked with high ABM estimates. In 
short, the error is caused not so much by simple 
counting mistakes as by a misjudgment of how 
the Soviets planned to allocate their defense 
resources. 

| 

Soviet ICBM Accuracy and Yield 

Estimating improvements in Soviet ICBM ac- 
curacy and explosive yield is today s critically i 
important issue. It is the combination of these j 
two factors that determines the vulnerability of ; 
the U.S. force of land-based ICBMs in fixed 

silos. 24 ! 

Throughout the 1960s, there was little offi- ! 
rial concern about the vulnerability of Minute- ‘ 
man. In 1968, Defense Secretary Clark Clifford 
wrote a memorandum to President Johnson, 
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one paragraph of which pointed to the possi- 
bility that MIRV deployments of the SS-9 con- 
stituted a potential threat to the Minuteman 
force, and then suggested various solutions to 
the problem. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
vinced ; Clifford to delete the paragraph. 25 

The Nixon Administration took Minuteman 
vulnerability more seriously. If the Soviets 
could deploy a force of 700 SS-9s, each with 
triplet warheads (as U.S. intelligence was pro- 
jecting at the time), they could hypothetically 
aim two warheads at each of the 1,000 Minute- 
man silos, thereby ensuring the destruction of 
nearly all of them. The Office of the Secretary 
of Defense believed at the time that the Soviets 
could achieve accuracies of .25 nautical miles 
CEP (meaning half the warheads would strike 
within .25 miles of the target point) with the 
SS-9 triplet by 1974-1975. It calculated that 
this accuracy, combined with each warhead’s 
estimated 5-megaton yield, would permit the 
Soviets to knock out 95 per cent of the Minute- 
man force in a first strike. 26 

The CIA disagreed. CIA weapons analysts 
did not believe the “triplet” technology could 
be improved sufficiently to attain the postulated 
.25 nauticahmile ; CEP. The SS-9 triplet had 
failed to demonstrate accuracy better than .5 
nautical miles — not nearly enough, even given 
the high yields of the Soviet warheads, to de- 
stroy missile silos with high probability. In 
September 1969 the Board of National Esti- 
mates therefore drafted a paragraph to the 
effect that the Soviets could not, and would not 
try to, achieve a first-strike capability against 
Minuteman during the 1970s. 

However, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird had publicly raised, in open Congres- 
sional testimony, the SS-9’s threat to Minute- 
man. Reportedly, Laird’s special assistant, 
William Baroody, went to Central Intelligence 
Director Richard Helms and asked him to de- 
lete the contrary paragraph from the 1 969 NIE. 
Helms complied. When questioned by Senator 
Frank Church’s Senate Intelligence Committee 
about this matter, Baroody testified that he 
could not remember "specifically bring[ing] 
pressures to bear on the Director of Central 
Intelligence to delete or change any particular 
paragraph.” However, Abbot Smith, then the 
chairman of the CIA’s Board of National Esti- 
mates, does recall the episode as the only in- 
stance of direct political interference with the 


NIEs that he could remember in his twenty . 
years with the agency. 27 • ] 

In April 1971, TPAV, Inc. completed a study j 
sponsored jointly by the CIA and DDRScE. It S 
demonstrated that Soviet technology for the 
SS-9 could not achieve accuracies better than, 
the .5 nautical-mile CEP estimated previously 
by the CIA — an error factor inadequate for an j 
effective first strike against Minuteman, 2S By 
this time, however, the deployment of Safe- ; 
guard ABM to defend Minuteman sites had al- 
ready been authorized. 

In 1973, early Soviet testing for fourth- 
generation ICBM programs- (the SS-17, SS-18 
and SS-19) reopened the controversy over 
Minuteman vulnerability. Initial press leaks 
suggested that the first tests showed accuracies 
for the new missiles to be little better than the 
.5 nautical-mile CEP of the older systems. Fur- 
thermore, since the new missiles carried more 
warheads than the SS-9 and had similar or 
fighter throw-weight, the yields of each war- 
head would be less than the SS-9’s. In short, the 
warheads would not threaten the Minuteman 
silos. In response to these reports, a Soviet offi- 
cer reportedly told U.S. officials during the June 
1974 Moscow summit that the' United States 
was underestimating the accuracies of the new j 
missiles. He claimed that .27 nautical-mile 
CEPs had already been achieved. U.S. analysts : 
doubted this assertion. 29 

Since that time, intelligence analysts have | 
detected improved performance in Soviet mis-j 
sile accuracy, which — combined with relatively j 
high yields — theoretically does pose a threat to 1 
the Minuteman missiles. 30 In fact, accuracy 
cannot be precisely estimated. In June 1979, i 
Walter Pincus reported in the Washington Post i 
that the accuracy of Soviet ICBMs was some-! 
what better than U.S. intelligence had predicted j 
for that time. 31 However, he also reported that ' 
the SS-18 and SS-19 warheads were now judged 
to have substantially lower yields than had once 
been projected for them: the analysts had re-: 
duced their estimate from 1.5 megatons to ! 
about 600 kilotons. The new pessimism in ac-‘ 
curacy estimates and the new. optimism in yield i 
estimates virtually canceled each other out. • 
This indicates the hazards, and also the impor- : 
tance, of casting precise estimates. (Had the j 
CIA reduced the yield estimates without also j 
accounting for improved accuracy, the per- ! 
ceived vulnerability of Minuteman for the mid- { 
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1980s would have dropped from 90 to 80 per 
cent — a perception that might have carried 
significant policy implications.) 

How Good Is Forecasting ? 

V ' 

• In sum, the record of U.S. intelligence in 
forecasting future Soviet strategic capabilities 
is a rather mixed one. Of the eight critical de- 
velopments which we have examined (See 
Table 1), the intelligence community overesti- 
mated Soviet capabilities on three occasions, 
underestimated them once, and both over- and 
underestimated in two cases. The community 
was almost exactly on target once, and divided 
between accuracy and underestimation once. 
The one instance of unmitigated underestima- 
tion (in the prediction of the number of Soviet 
ICBMs) was linked to overestimates of other 
variables (especially deployment and numbers 
of Soviet MIRVs and ABMs). The one time 
when the prediction was nearly dead right (the 
timing of the first Soviet H-bomb) was a case 
of fortunate guesswork, based on no hard data. 

The record of .estimates on Soviet strategic 
forces bears out Albert Wohls tetter’s conclu- 
sion: “Our officials sometimes overestimate, 
and sometimes underestimate, and sometimes 
even get it right. . . .” 32 This mixed record is 
obviously due in part to the inherent uncertain- 
ties in forecasting. Yet the record suggests cer- 
tain patterns for mistaken estimates— some 
common sources of error and some lessons to 
be learned. 


Sources of Error in Strategic Forecasting 

As reconnaissance technology has improved 
. over the decades, U.S. intelligence has become 
more proficient in the science of collecting data. 
It has more “hard” information about the So- 
viet military-industrial establishment — missile 
deployments, production facilities, etc. — and, 
' therefore, a firmer platform from which to 
make projections. 

Yet, few of die mistakes noted in this retro- 
spective have been due to errors in intelligence 
gathering; most are attributable to mishaps in 
the far more uncertain art of intelligence 
analysis. Here is where judgment comes into 
play — and it seems that, in several instances, 
misjudgment distorted the view of the future. 


There are several principal sources of misjudg- 
ment. 

Preconceived Notions. It is human to look at 
the world with preconceived notions — preju- 
, dices, excessive attention to some things, in- 
sufficient attention to others. These precon- 
ceptions shape what we look for and what we 
believe we see. 

Occasionally, these preconceptions limit our, 
vision. President Truman, General Groves and 
certainly others believed that it would take 
many years for the Soviets to build an A-bomb 
because diey had a preconceived image of the 
Russians as technological primitives. With re- 
spect to error in forecasts of Soviet ABM, U.S. 
intelligence fell victim to a preconceived notion 
of what might be called “extended rationality.” 
The members of the community knew that the 
Soviets traditionally emphasized defenses in 
their military program — it followed logically 
that Moscow w’ould strive for a nationwide 
ABM. They recognized that the Tallinn site, 
with its SA-5 missile, was worthless for anti- 
bomber defenses — therefore, they concluded, 
assuming Soviet military planners to be flaw- 
lessly logical, that it must be an ABM system. 

Mirror-Imaging. In the absence of obvious 
facts to the contrary, U.S. intelligence often 
strays into the assumption that the Soviets con- 
ceive of military problems in roughly the same 
way that American analysts do. This, too, is a 
natural and understandable human trait. It, 
too, can mislead. 

U.S. intelligence underestimated the number 
of Soviet ICBMs, for example, because Ameri- 
can analysts assumed that the Soviets, like the 
Americans, would stress quality rather than 
quantity in the further development of their 
strategic nuclear forces — specifically, opting 
for MIRVs on their missiles instead of building 
more missiles. It was also assumed that, like 
the United States, the USSR would replace old, 
obsolescent missiles with new ones. Instead, 
the Soviets chose a quantitative build-up of 
their missile forces and did not retire older 
ICBMs until much later. 

Misjudgment of Soviet Strategic Priorities. 
The “bomber gap”, and the “missile gap” •were 
not the unqualified intelligence fiascos that they 
have been painted to be. The Soviets did pro- 
duce and deploy hundreds of bombers in the 
late 1950s and hundreds of missiles in the early 
1960s. The mistake was in assuming that Mos- 
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TABLE 1 

U.S. Intelligence: Forecasts vs. Reality 


Event 

Date of Soviet 
A-Bomb 

Date 

Prediction 

Made 

1945 (Groves) 

1945 (scientists) 

1949 (intelligence) 

Prediction 

1965 

1949 

1952 

Actual 

1949 

Over: 
Under: — 
Right: 0 

0 

Date of Soviet 
H-Bomb 

1950 

1954 

1953 

0 


Number of Soviet 
Long-Range 
Bombers By 1960 
(“Bomber Gap”) 

Number of Soviet 
ICBMs By 19.61 
(“Missile Gap”) 


Number of Soviet 
ABMs 


1955 (Air Force) 
1955 (NIE) 


600-700 

500 


190 


1957 (Air Force) 
1957 (CIA) 


1,000 

500 


10 


early 1960s 


10,000 


64 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


~r 


Date of Soviet 
MIRV Deployment 


Number of 
Soviet ICBMs * 


By 1967 
By 1970 
By 1971 
By 1972 


1965 

1968 

1969 


.1970 

1978 

1971 or 1974 


1975 


1964 

1965 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 
1968 


325-525 

330-395 

410-700 

505-795 

805-1,080 

1,020-1,251 

1,158-1,276 


570 

1,299 

1,513 

1,527 


ICBM Accuracy 
and Yield 

For SS-9 1969 

Accuracy ' 

For New Missile 1 973 

Accuracy 

For SS-18/— 19 1978 

Yield 


.25 CEP** 
.5 CEP 
1.5 Megatons 


+ 

+ 


.5 CEP 
.25 CEP 
600 Kilotons - 


+ 


+ 


per cenTof feftoe ’ **“ number of nautical from target within which a warhead will land 50 
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cow would emphasize long-range strategic 
weapons aimed at the United States.' In fact, 
Soviet strategists decided that areas along the 
periphery of the USSR — most notably in 
Western Europe — were theiocus of the greatest 
threat to the Soviet Union, and they accordingly 
concentrated on the development and produc- 
tion of medium- and intermediate-range weap- 
ons. The Eurasian peripheries, after all, repre- 
sented the historical arena of threats to Russia 
— and until the 1960s these were the regions 
where most of the U.S. strategic strike forces 
were deployed. 

In the case of Soviet ICBM forces in the 
1960s, U.S. analysts did not underestimate 
the magnitude of the Soviet defense effort as 
much as they misjudged Soviet priorities. They 
believed that the Soviets would go for small 
numbers of heavy missiles, put mpre resources 
into quality than quantity, and emphasize -de- 
fensive missiles. Thus, the intelligence com- 
munity projected a large number of SS-9s, low 
numbers of ICBMs, early deployment of MIRVs 
and thousands of ABMs. Instead, the Soviets 
developed only a few hundred SS-9s and about 
1,000 smaller SS-lls, took several years longer 
to field MIRVs, and halted their ABM program 
after only 64 were deployed. 

Political and Bureaucratic Pressure. Intelli- 
gence is not practiced in a political vacuum. 
Direct political interference in National Intelli- 
gence Estimates is rare: the reported Baroody 
case, alluded to earlier, is the only one on 
record. Nevertheless, intelligence estimates .are 
often highly responsive to the political needs 
of the client and to the politics of the moment, 
even when the heavy hand of politics is not 
visibly applied. The Air Force’s need to justify 
its MIRV program was one factor in its projec- 
•tion that the Soviets would build 10,000 ABM 
interceptors. Likewise, the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s desire to deploy the Safeguard ABM sys- 
tem was one reason for its initial early estimate 
of the Soviet MIRV program. 

The CIA’s underestimation of Soviet ICBM 
deployments coincided with Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara’s public testimony that the 
Soviets would not try to match the U.S. force 
in number. This was his rationale for resisting 
pressures to expand U.S. nuclear forces — the 
level of which, having been arbitrarily set at 
1,000 ICBMs, was difficult to justify convinc- 
ingly as opposed to some equally arbitrary 


higher (or, for that matter, lower) level. Mc- 
Namara did not have to signal CIA analysts 
directly in order to have his logic reflected in 
their estimates; they read the newspapers as 
carefully as the rest of the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

Spurious Learning. Bureaucracy has been 
defined as an organization that cannot learn 
from its own mistakes. 33 The intelligence con> 
munity’s record in strategic forecasting bears ! 
this out. When the community reacts to previ- ' 
ous errors, the lessons it “learns” are often 
spurious; the community overcompensates for 
its errors instead of revising the methods that 
produced them. Thus, overestimates tend to be ' 
followed by underestimates, and vice versa. ! 

The underestimates of ICBM deployments in j 
the 1960s were, in part, in response to the over- ! 
estimates of the late 1950s. CIA officials were ■ 
determined not to repeat the mistakes of the j 
"missile gap.” Similarly, the intelligence com- j 
munity shifted back and forth in its estimate j 
of when the Soviets would deploy MIRVs. First 
they overestimated (in 1965, the expectation 
was 1970), then they underestimated (in 1968, 
the projection was 1978), then overestimated 
again (in 1969, the projection was 1971). Tie 
actual Soviet MIRV deployment came in 1975. 

Failure to Use Soviet Sources. The charge 
, that has been leveled against the CIA is that its 
estimators ignore clear statements of Soviet in- ] 
tentions and capabilities that are often to be j 
found in the open Soviet literature. 34 This is a ! 
difficult issue to deal with. On some occasions, j 
a heeding of Soviet statements would have j 
made for more accurate intelligence. For ex- j 
ample, in a public speech in July 1965, Brezh- 
nev contended that the United States was 
underestimating the scope of Soviet ICBM pro- 
grams — which turned out to be true. Similarly, 
if the CIA had given credence to the statement 
by the Soviet official that the new Soviet ICBMs | 
had demonstrated a .27 nautical-mile CEP by j 
1974, the Agency would not have underesti- 
mated the rate of improvement in the accuracy 
of Soviet SS-18 and SS-19 missiles. 

Still, some of ^ the . Soviet statements are j 
clearly false : an example is Khrushchev’s boast j. 
that the Soviets had a missile that could hit a 
fly in outer space. Such statements obviously 
must.be tested against other available intelli- 
gence evidence. If the evidence does not match, | 
however, should one then trust one’s own esti- i 
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mates or the statements of a foreign govern- 
ment that has not been noted for its addiction 
to the truth? 

Nobody has proposed a consistent set of 
rules for determining which Soviet statements 
are true and which are false. Some analysts 
follow the rule that any Soviet statement mak- 
ing the USSR appear hostile toward the United 
States is an accurate representation of Soviet 
intentions, while any less hostile statement 
represents a planned deception. This rule is 
obviously unsatisfactory for intelligence analy- 
sis. 

Perhaps the CIA has been reluctant to 
grapple with the complexities of working wi th 
Soviet documents. There is no guarantee, in 
any event, that correction of this deficiency will 
make intelligence analysis any more accurate 
or unbiased. 

Implications of the Demise of SALT. Look- 
ing at the intelligence community from the out- 
side, the public tends to visualize a machine 
spewing out facts. Rarely does the public re- 
alize that the intelligence community is com- 
posed of humans in a bureaucracy that is sub- 
ject to the same pressures and pitfalls as any 
other. 

The problems faced in making accurate fore- 
casts are, of course, grounded first of all in the 
fact that the Soviet Union is a closed society 
and does not supply the world’s libraries with 
volumes of public testimony from its generals 
about military plans. Given the limits on fac- 
tual information that an intelligence system 
can draw from any closed society, the intelli- 


gence community must rely heavily on its ana- 
lytical capabilities. This opens the product of 
the intelligence community wide to a host of 
human foibles — the preconceived notions, mis-. , 
judgments, spurious “learning” and other short- 
comings that have been discussed above. In 
fact, given the limited data base upon which 
the intelligence community must build its pro-, 
jections, it would not have been unreasonable- 
to expect far more errors than have actually 
been committed. 

With increasingly more comprehensive SALT 
agreements, the intelligence community was 
finding its tasks made easier. The SALT agree- I 
ments set concrete numerical ceilings for many j 
categories of measurement of military power. 
The intelligence community did not have to rely 
on a murky crystal ball in examining every 
realm of Soviet activity. The SALT agreements ; 
narrowed the analysts’ task: in those areas ; 
covered by SALT, they needed only to focus 
their capabilities and efforts on ascertaining 
whether the Soviets were adhering to their 
treaty pledges. Resources heretofore devoted to, 
predicting future missile numbers could be de- 
voted to other areas not covered by SALT. 

With the death of SALT. II, analysts must 
dust off once again the murky crystal ball. 
Estimates of future Soviet activity are likely to 
be wider off the mark tharrthey would be under 
a SALT II Treaty, simply because the reference 
points provided by the Treaty have been re- 
moved. The human element is maximized, and 
with it the likelihood of human foibles in- 
creases. 
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^ posed legislation. would reduce^the nimber df conffl-es- 
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;of agents, and sources overseas and protect CIA 'secrets 
from discovery during court proceedings, said Turner 
speaking at the San Francisco Press Club: 1 '^v v-"~’ 
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i?fWhat-we do seek and what we do ne^.isVtp beabie 
i^otect our legitimate secrets better "he saidS v ‘ 

•gcTurner said the CIA will be required to provide better 
antelligenceduring the next decade-..-/, 

^pFor the first time^Turner said, foreign policy must be 
fbased on the -’‘perceptiorr,by the Soviets of something 
Oike nulitpiy pantyi’.with the United States^,#- f* •••* 

S- ^V'ClA^'effort: td protect its so^ces 
r'Witn efforts bv reDorters fnlr^n 
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6,658 
Book • 


Snepp Pays U.S. $1 1 
In Dispute on C.I.A.. 


Vw^HINGTOW;* : jii^g^?£^CUPO^f^' 

Frank W. Snepp 3d,‘.the former. Centra f 
Intelligence Agency agent ordered; by. the > 
SupremeCourt to.turn over his earnings; 
from £ af- forbidden' book ; to the Govern- • 
mentor made^aispartia] ...payment o: ! 
$116,658.15 -today; and. .saidvit- left - hi ns 

■^ Mr.- .Snepp said he had 30?days-to pav 1 
$24,000 more that he owes as his proceed^ 
from, the book ‘‘Decent Intervldjjr which 
portrayed . the s C.I.A. as bungling? the 
evacuation of ; Saigon during the* fail * of 
South Vietnam..);: iviv 

• f Mr. Snepp told reporters he had been 
living on loans and ad varces from- Ran- 
dom House, the publisher, and owed 
about $40,000, .including $12,000 owed to 
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• r •ThevPos^S' 1 Jnljr:30 editorial with: iporter/and it ls published; The re-> 
r^ect ’to 1 legislation-, dealing wit&srlsulfcThe nation, whose cipherwas- 
/ tk?" ^“^fifotelligence i/Ageneyi 4?broken” immediately -goes to a newvl 
^ ls t* ^^“^.Targer questions, about. ^unreadable cipher, and down- the; 
Flnt Amendmentrfreedbmsand the; r ;idraingo-vast,amounts.-ofrnoney- 
security oriW.^mtelligence'.squrcM -stime ahtP.analytical effort spent byv 
v ai^ethods^P^/^^M^^^s.: intelligence. Worse stilt in the' 
T-I havelong feltthat the Espionage Jevent of hostilities^ we would be 
Act-now onthebooksis toothless as. “blind” to what the enemy is about.-' 
^^^ e ”i ag ^^^ uWicatio ^^ f he;strong;possibilityoftheIossV 
f*Ii.®hly^ cIa ssified government: in- "of i'untoldijnumbers:. of : American- 


. : :^si-touna to. protect . vital ! government'- 

'Anvexample;. -^/^dmdual oyec^.-. : secrets against improper disclosure', 
hearsior-otherwise comesjinto pos-^-injthe media. To me, it. is no answer 
s^aonof information that he knows to say that the government is at fault 
to be highly classified with,-respect^.because it can’t protect. its classified 
■to ; U-S- cryptanalysis success against; : , materials, or that! the punishment . 
a^ potentiallyi hostile government, ^'.can only- be- the. ‘.‘contempt” of one’s 
T^iS;.todiyidugl feels moral ihdigna- ; 4f “fellow citizens."' . •-, , .... 


tion. that :this -government , would. , . 

“read., other people’s mail,” so he J 
prartde»^^Mprmahan;ito,a re- Springfield 


-JOHN Q. EDWARDS, 

. Captain, U.& Navy (Ret V 
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• Bl'Much has been written about the impropriety of At- 
torney General Benjamin Ciyiletti’s conversation with Presi- 
dent Carter advising him to advise Billy to register as a 
foreign agent. Prof. Alan Dershowitz of the Harvard Law 
School has cited it as a casualty of the A.G.’s conflicting 
roles — on the one hand he is chief law enforcement officer, 
on the other he is ‘‘the President’s lawyer.” In fact the no- 
tion of the A.G.-as-President’s-lawyer became outmoded 
with the advent of a full-time White House counsel (current- 
ly Lloyd Cutler, ."who referred Billy to the lawyer he even- 
tually retained) and the only conflict Civiletd had was be- 
tween principle and power. Did he want to administer the 
law evenhandedly ^letting justice; take its course, or was he 
more interested ihingraliating himself with the man who 
might have the power to fill the next vacancy on the U.S. 
Supreme Court? . : . 

What is not generally known is that at. the same time 
Civiletd was demonstrating solicitude for the well-being of 
the President’s brother, he was considering what Justice 
should do about enforcing the judgment it won against 
Frank Snepp, t he former C.I.A^ agent, for writing about the 
C.I.A., without its permission; The A.G.’s decision so far 
(notwithstanding contrary advice from John Hersey, Robert 
Penn^ Warren and others who believe it is wroDg to fine a 
writer for telling the truth) is to squeeze every last penny out 
of Snepp-7-to force him to give the Government any and all j 
moneys he received from his publisher. This, despite the fact 
that all parties concede that Snepp revealed nothing that was 
classified (in interesting contrast to the classified cables that 
the President showed his brother). This. is called prosecuto- 
rial- discretion. 
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A crime 


v‘V ' 


" 1 


r T There seems to be a growing disposition in 
f Congress to make disclosure of names of 
I.., agents a crime. Both the House and. -Senate 
^ Select Committees on Intelligence have voted 
: to support a bill that would provide a three- 
year jail sentence for private citizens who dis- 
close the identity of covert intelligence agents^ 
in certain circumstances Ay. 

The billis aimed especially at Philip Agee, a , 

; former CIA agent who publicly listed the 
!• names of some agents, after which one of them;; 

I - was murdered, and Louis: W olf, editor of a t 
^newsletter that has - published names of CLA t 
Agents, one of whom had his home attacked in v 

;•? ^ This kind of congressional response to the; 
revelation’ of those men and women who . put . 

. their lives in jeopardy in the harsh and risky 
world of intelligence gathering is more than 
''overdue.- The condition in; which our :intelli- 
gence facilities have been so greatly weakened 
never should have been allowed to come about. ; 
But under such national Pipers of Hamlin as 
5. Senator Fr^k Church fof Idaho dancing the 
nation into ah orgy of seif accusation and con- 
demnation for"reputed«imsavory events that 
tnnW nlflpie ve^saffo/there'hasbeen a fashion 



m*vm ^ ~ ^ — — - 


The harassment and hobbling of the CIA 
and the FBI by the government has been a 
tragedy, one that has had the spy organiza- 
tions of other countries hard put to stifle their 
, guffaws. The necessity of the CIA to inform 
I several congressional committees of planned 
-undercover work in foreign, countries has 
made any effort at secrecy a joke) Reporting to 
a groUp of congressio- >nal leaders every time j 
; the CIA wanted to get secret information 
-needed for our national security led to a drying 
up of .customary sources of information and 
..tied the hands of the CIA agents. . 

K Only now are those restrictions being re- 
iJaxetTby a Congress finally waking up to the 
^damage it has done to the intelligence net- 
work. Only now is the CIA getting hack some; 
/of the abi lity it must have to operate ip com-;' 
rpetition with the spy rings of other countries in 
-the deadly and vital game of finding out what) 

• the other fellow is doing and planning. 
p ":N6 one has done a greater disservice to the 
/country than those who have published names 
•of undercover agents, ending their usefulness 
■ in /their intelligence work and putting their 
' lives in danger. The practice should be curbed, 
And some sanity should be brought back into 
(our direction of the CIA. The bill to punish 
‘those who reveal the identities of secret agents 
ris ,a)goodatarting;point^ 
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NORWALK HOUR (CT) 
2 August 1980 


v^i- 






J ; W:i|Lifes;aNd Secrets 

• |£T hi e/ ;;U ni t e d ' • S t ates% H ouse of 


Represen tativesTis Gonsi a bill which 
would, make it illegal to divulge the names of 
■U|S||intelligence|j|agents -working und^ 


, jfe* 

• »v., - . *1 * -y<C '.V * - * ' ' »-• f m -Jo.** ■ ' 4 , v-*.. ' v * 1 V ^ ^ 

person .. that>- it is^: essential; -vfor major 
gcwernmenfeo knoy/vwha®; going onr/initlie 
vw5rld3 Often,:h the only l way to gather 
valuable information is for agents to do it 
covertly.: Not only, I is . agents’^effectiveness 


• livesmay be: j eopardized 
; :|Mpyernments-who put such agents into the 
fieldfhave an' obligation to do all they can to 
pj|)tectLhe 'agents^. li|ves.j^|i?l^ v ;> 

'Portions of the bill are clearly aimed at 
persons such ,as 'Louis Wolf,, whose Covert 
Action d n formation Bulletin ' has rep u ted i y 


jilnleiligerice AgericyoperativesT- ' S •';?-4 r ^ 
^.keprenensible. as^Wolf’s work may beiitS 


i' ':iA^ybtte|yi/hd|publisheii isecfetigovemment : 
; information ; gameo: while, in^public .'.-.service'' 
; ought^cipe^ 

; : Pn nCITl rrprc *t.n O » 1 n/PC.: AT o nron fr a r ao o Ko: nU A««rU : 


TT11 1 C if': 1 A A 1/ t A . 1 trfllf t" A Ian m A AVit U J al <P’Am A U C r* ■ '■ 
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But Will It Backfire? ' - 


Carter’s Mean Campaign 

If President Carter is renominated, as still 
/appears likely, there is no question what his chief 
campaign tactic will be: kicking, gouging and 
below-the-belt hitting of Gov. Ronald Reagan and 
the Republicans. Though most of the nation’s 
attention has been diverted by “Billygate,” the I 
President and his Administration have already 
begun taking the gloves off. “Ham Jordan is in 
charge of the re-election effort,” says one political 
insider, “and his bare knuckles are showing.” 

■;/ At the National Urban League Convention on 
August 6, the President engaged in what some 
observers believe .was one of his most low-level 
performances to date! He’ accused Ronald Reagan 
of trying to /feed the American people, 
“sugar-coated poison” with his Kemp-Roth tax-, 
cut proposal. He said it offers “rebates to the rich 
and fierce inflation and deprivation • for other 
Americans who are particularly vulnerable.” 
r . . He insisted its “backers serve as Robin Hoods in 
reverse, taking money from those social programs 
-that now benefit the poor, the elderly, the sick and 
the disadvantaged and delivering the proceeds to 
the rich.” For good measure, he called it a “soak 
the poor” scheme.. (Carter, apparently, is 
unwilling to talk about his own tax-raising poli- 
.cies — see John Lofton’s column on page, 

8 — which have , soaked rich and poor alike, raised 
i unemployment and more than doubled the Ford.- 
! inflation rate.) 

And that was just the latest shrill blast from the 
. President. In Hollywood, Calif.', in mid-July, 
Carter, in the words of a Washington Star 
reporter, had begun “chiseling what he intends to 
be Ronald Reagan’s political tombstone — the 
epitaph, as he tells it, of a gunslinging, right-wing 
extremist.” . - 

To the lusty cheers of a $250-a-head Democratic 
fund-raiser. Carter assailed the Republican party 
as an elitist group that “never has been willing to 


i 



put its investment in human beings who were below ,| 
them in economic and social status.” And he tore 
into Reagan as one “inclined to shoot from the 
hip.”" . . \ : . r- 

The political broadside, noted'’ the Star 
reporter, “pulled the veil from what appears 
to be Carter’s basic tactic for the fall 
campaign,, a strategy he mentioned in 1976 
" when asked how he would deal with Reagan” 
if he captured the nomination. “The issue,” 
said Carter on the eve of the Democratic 
'convention then, “would be to some de- • 

_. gree. . .the radical, perhaps dangerous, nature 
" of Ronald Reagan’s character.” “ . -7 • 

Shortly after the Republicans in Detroit adopted 
a platform that called for a “sustained defense 
expenditure sufficient to close the gap with the 
Soviets and ultimately, reach: the position of 
military superiority ; that the American people 
demand,” Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
assailed the plank as “unrealistic, simplistic, 
dangerous.” Earlier, Secretary of State Edmund 
Muskie condemned the demand for superiority as 
one that “could trigger an arms race on a scale the 
world has never seen.” • 7 . . 

( “What the Administration is not saying,” says 
one military expert, “is that the Soviets are already 
in an arms race — and racing ahead of u s— and 
we’re not coming close to contesting them. In factr 
we’re slowing production to a Crawl.” Indeed! less j 
than two weeks after both Muskie’s and Brown’s ! 
statements, the CIA released a study showing that 
Soviet military spending will rise to as much as 15 
per cent of their gross national product by 
1985— apparently three times the GNP portion we 
spend on defense.) ' : 

Labor- Secretary. Ray Marshall has also joined' I 
the “get Reagan” effort of the White House. :He.J 
used a news conference at the end of July to read a ! 
12-page speech, condemning the “Ronald Reagan 1 
platform” as one that ignores “the concerns 'of i 
lower and middle-income groups.” Denying to 
skeptical reporters that his speech had . been 
ordered by the White House, he contended the 
platform was “a design for government of the 
privileged, by the privileged and, most especially, 

* for the privileged.” 


00 ^ 
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Less than 24 hours after Reagan had called for a 
“thorough” federal hiring freeze, both • John 
White, deputy director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and Alan K. Campbell, director 
of the Office of Personnel Management, assailed 
Reagan’s plan at a press conference. Both denied 
they had been prompted into responding by 
anyone in this “I’ll-never-lie-to-you” Adminis- 
tration, but Campbell was ready with statistics 
purportedly showing that the number of full-time 
state employes in California had risen under 
Reagan. ,• .• 

When Campbell and White said that President 
Carter had imposed a partial freeze in March 
which had supposedly winnowed the bureaucrats,' 
the numbers used did not j include part-time, 
temporary or seasonal workers. Nor did they 
include those on private contract, which, 

according to the National Journal, account for 
four times the number of full-time employes. 

The partisan attack by Campbell so aroused Sen. 
James McClure (R.-Idaho) that he called for an 
investigation of his “apparent campaign 
activities.” As head of the Office of Personnel 
Management, noted McClure, he has “grave 
responsibility for the integrity of the Civil Service 
system,” yet he “made himself the partisan star of 
a campaign media event that he personally set up.” 

Nor has the swarm of these taxpayer-financed 
attacks died down. Within 24 hours of Reagan’s 
much heralded Urban League speech (see cover), 
Patricia Harris, the only black member of 
President Carter’s Cabinet, toid a Los Angeles 
Steelworkers crowd that the Republican platform 
reads as if it were written by members of the Ku 
Klux Klan. r -s 

Said Harris: “The Invisible Empire, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, now regarded as the largest, 
most militant Klan group in the country, has 
endorsed Ronald Reagan for President. ... 

“I will not attempt to explain why the KKK 


found the Republican candidate and the 
Republican platform compatible with the 
philosophy and guiding principles of that 
notorious organization. I will leave that 
explanation to Governor Reagan and the drafters i 
,of the GOP platform.” — 

• Just a week or so before Harris’ outburst. Rep. 
Tip O’Neill (D.-Mass.), the highly partisan House 
Speaker, told reporters that the Republican party 
was controlled by “John Birchers.” Asked what he 
meant^ O’Neill said one only had to look at the 
floor of the House to see the influence of the 
“Birchers.’.’ There are “more of them on the floor 
today than in any of the years I’ve been in the 
House,” said O’Neill. He then singled out Repre- 
sentatives Bob Baumanu (R .-Md . ) and John 
Rousselot (R.-Calif.) as examples. But Bauman 
has never been a Bircher, and Rousselot resigned 
from the Society more than a year ago. The only 
known Bircher in the House, in fact, is Rep. Larry 
McDonald, who happens to be a Georgia 
Democrat. • J 

When name-railing isn’t in season, the Demo- 
crats have resorted to more ominous tactics, such 
as when the Democratic National Committee 
actually filed a complaint before the Federal 
Election Commission to deny Reagan the use of 
the $29.4 million in campaign funds available for 
each of the major party nominees. ;r 

, The Democrats," in short, are desperate, but 
whether the alley-cat tactics will work is 
debatable. As even columnist James Res-- 
ton— long a Carter sympathizer— has noted:. • . ?. 
A>:“The Democrats are running,' not against 
Reagan, but against the caricature of Reagan'. .* . 
;|:<“Nobody who listened to Reagan’s.acceptance. 
speech at the Detroit convention, or watched him 
addressing the Urban League could fail to. notice 
the difference between Reagan, the cartoonist’s 
caricature,* and -Reagan, the presidential 
candidate.” But that won’t stop Carter and his ; 
Democratic - allies from trying to smear the 
CaUfomian to caricature proportions. \ 
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a ■••' w aahinirtoaPoit Por»|m Servlo# - 
.JflbSCOWi^gi:^:^ Soviet oil and 
« gas outp ut . reached record levels dur- 
i mg .the first six Imonths of thls-year,!,; 
i^dth oil production - naming ^slightly [ 

* more than 12 million barrels a day t ac-^: 


\ 


AAA.The energyfigures were included in? 
& ah. : announcement^ of an . overall ; na- 
tional economic growth of 4.3 percent 
: over- 1979. ; The energy figures ^are • 
closely watched 

Tysts here becausei of the implications £ 
/that they could, have ior Soviet policy 
toward oil-producing? nations /in'; the ji 
AflJMdle East andjhe Persian’ GuH.,-,%;^ 
^ ? :^According;to Economic i 

^Gazette, oil .production — including - 
f/gas condensates ^ climbed to 348 .mil# 
Aliontons in ;the first six : months, or 3? 
^percent .moreAthan#tfceA[1979 figure. • 
he annual, target is set at 606 million ! 
i£$ons, or about^LS billion barrels. 
f^The Soviets havebeen . the world’s 1 


;est oil producer for several years, j 

* jgahd their average- daily output last 
tpear; was ItT; mlUion 1 barrels. A ~ U.S. ? 
^Central Intelligence Agency stu dy had j 

* preaicEea-xnai soviet production was | 
likely to peaK atx ixa million barrels a 


~ day tms year, and: tnen decline to 9 
j . million barrels a.day^by 1985 . V ; ? ~ : 

Such a : decline ’ was ^viewed as possl- A 
^biy leading Moscowfto-compete for. ac^& 
cess to the Persian ^rGulf ^oil >resenres:^j 
•i Ikalso would have'id major -impact on ^ 
^Moscow’s reldtions with : its alliesAThe^ 
■^Soviet U nion^ no wl exports an esti-? 
A mated 2 million barrels daily to its al - ? 
ihes'-^ rangingiSfrdm ^Vietnam^-and 


WMv;. I 

?^Today;$-:&fe'1;-S6TO 
^natural gas oiitputof 250 billion cubic i 
-meters for the. six-month period, up" 7 ? 
- percent from.;the;.1979 figure. .The® 
.-target for the year calls for 435 billion ? 
s' cubic -iaataa^SSSpe! ^^ 

^The . • coaTLindustiy^ -however^ IfhasA 
^failed to meet its ta^et, and it seems : 

| j unlikely; that the; figure of 74ft million i 
tons would be .reached s by December, 
^^Despite encouraging signs, the/Eco# 
gnomic Gazette rsald oU fields inwest-] 
r>-em: and; northeastern -Siberia^andApn- 
^theeasternshores^ 
j^erel^ging:behin^but^provideind^ 


"^Although Soviet economists con- 
tinue to predict an increased Soil and 
•Trgas output, Moscow has;.pubUcly cau- 
tioned its allies: that -thelywillhave" to 
-look for alternative energy supplies in 
. sthe^coming. years. . ■ V*. > 
? ^iOleg Bogomolov, who heads the ln-; 
institute of the Economy of the World 
^SodalistBystem^here^said^ihfah arti- 
w de that members of the Sovtet: Bloc's 
common market, known as the Cotne- 
: "con, will have to-, import one-half of 
'^their; energy imports from countries 
riother than- the Soviet Union by 1990. A 
v In : 1 1975, he said, Moscow’s allies 
?ldrewi roughly tTO percentAof their ; en-> 
rergy . imports from Athb' Soviet; Unionl 
^ This figure has declined ^slightly, and 
: A will -probably ■ come-down to r50 .per- 
-cent by the end of the decade, \he said. 
Moreover, he ^ added A the allies I were 
buying Soviet oil at 40 ; percent below 
r „ the world price* • A v’ \ : «• 
-The Anew situation in ^the jenergy 
^ fields,- he ;said t wouldj Tj^u^ 

. ‘ structural, ' organizational ’ and even 
psychological'Teadjustments.” — . 

•; ^According to Western experts,, the 
Soviet Unioh wouldAhave to keep its 
. oil; and gas. deliveries Ato its allies at 
- current levels in order": io use energy 
: revenues for modemization of the * So- 

^iet:ecpnomy.^;-H;:.ga 

A— A T? 1 ® -Soviets-, obtain more : them . 35 
^percent of ...their hard-currency eam- 
ings from oil and gas sales to Western 
;; Europe and Japan. But 'Moscow's al- 
;A^ l ac k large amounts of hard cur-' 
g^ncysto Abuy :oil on i world ;markets,^ 
•/ a^d the ^Eastern Europeans in particu-' 
glar: may face increasing shortages that 

•^ coidd produce political discontent s^ 

#|vTbda^s 'report oii national : income 
the Soviet - figure nearest to gross 
^ua&n^n>duct;^'sugg^ :.tbe- 

i fi e 99 n PWit mayv. reach Athe^ 

.^target growth rate for the year.; But it i 
? j pointedly omitted some farm statistics 
normally published, indicating con tin* ■ 
.^ued difficulties in , the meat: and -milk 
^product; industries, partly, as a result : 

of fodder and'graih feeds 
Ai^due to the: U.S. boycott. ; : Ar ^ 


i 
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F or TJ.S. Arms Budget 







VS fe\< | 

-jtafcfSft j 

' To the Editor::: •^^ , : r e.: V . 

Congress is about: to vote Praise in 
the Soviet military budget, without the 
Kremlin appropriating another ruble 
f f° r the Red Army:, Thjs curious devel- , 
opment follows from a recent Senate-" 
House conference committee vote to 
make substantial expenditures .for, 
new military equipment and to raise 
military pay by 11.7 percent^ - f .•£* ^ | 

. As explained by a leading American' 
r scholar of the Soviefreconomy, Prof: F. 
j^Holzman. in his- article. “Are the 
Soviets Really Outstanding rhprrq _Q n^ 
Defense? “ in the springliso issue of 
Clntemationah Security^ the C.I. AJ esti- - 


mates -for" Soviet anils expenditures 
^ are based not on what the 'arms and 
soldiers actually cost the Soviets, but 
"" on their “‘dollar cost’- or what they 
would cost to be duplicated in the U.S. 
economy,, without making any adjust- 
-ment for .qualitative differences in 
J personnel and training costs. 

•v Since Congress seems about to raises 
substantially the cost of U.S. military 
personnel, the C.I.A.’s new base fig- ■ 
v ures must ipso facto show"a< - corre- r 
sponding higher “dollar cost" for the 
Soviet military effort. And since, as 
the C.I.Ay itself concedes, the U.S.S.R.: 
military machine is more labor inten- 
sive than the more technological. U.S. . 
armed forces, the rise; in the; “dollar 
I cost” of the Soviet arms budget will be 
proportionately higher than the cost of 
: the military pay raise just votecL ^Jv^ 
M Such fallacious “dollar cost” esti- 
r; mates by the C.I.A. are based * on" 
American rather than Soviet actions. 
Already the C.I.A. is projecting a fu- 
ture increase in Soviet military spend- 
ing. And the bitter irony of all this is 
that these mirror-image C.I.A. esti- 
mates of rises in the Soviet military 
budget will be used in; the next Con- 
gressional appropriations go-around 
as justification for yet a further esca- 
lation of the U.S.; military expend- 
itures, thus adding another vicious cir- 1 
cle to the continuing arms race. • 

mix? . - jeffry Larson 
C Conn., Aug.'4, 1980 
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INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
SPRING 1980 


Are - the Soviets I F ™ kl y n D - 
Really Outspending 
. U.S. on 

5 ^ Defense? 

«• • •• ^Sl-T 1 .- 

. ... -v-rr.rA he most widely used 

comparisons of the US and Soviet military expenditures are those presented 
- by th^J^-S. Central Intelligence- Agency. These comparisons have serious 
deficiencies and specific biases. The purposes of this article are twofold. First, 
several sources of bias, the result of which in each case is to exaggerate 
Soviet defense expenditures, should be exposed. 1 In addition, the implica- 
tions of these flawed estimates for the. national security debate are critical, 
and must equally be brought to light. . 

Let me state at the outset that the two most obvious sources of bias are the 
failures to take account of the relatively higher quality of both U.S. military . 
personnel and U.S. military equipment. Further suspicion of bias stems from 
~fhe fact that so-called “index number effects'" in the CIA estimates are so i 
much smaller than those usually experienced in U.S.-Soviet comparisons. | 

■■ -Sonne crude attempts are made here to pin down the orders of magnitude 
of bias in the CIA estimates. These efforts were handicapped not only by 
..unavoidable methodological and data problems but also by the paucity of 
^ information un derlying the CIA estimates which is released by that agency, j 
t J- et me stress also that while the volume of military expenditures is taken 
here as a proxy for military capability/: it is not a very good one. Military 
expenditures represent the costs of inputs and the performances (outputs) 
from these inputs are not necessarily proportional to the costs.. All this is 
•admitted by the CIA. It uses the value of military expenditures in'lieu of a 
better aggregative measure of military capability. For purposes of this paper, 

: the CIA's expedient is accepted without question, 2 V 

fRe Index Number Effect ; ; •? • * 'i .■< ■ r i: v :- 

CIA regularly publishes estimates of aggregate Soviet defense expendi- 
i'^ ures * n ^^^ ars » estimates which are then compared with the defense ex-; 
|penditure total presented in the U S/ federal budget 'The CIA;" estimate is 
^necessitated by the facts that - 1) the USSR pubUshes only one figure for 
^defense and it is commonly agreed that that figure substantially understates 
j/U 1 ® $°viet defense effort; 2) even if a comprehensive figure for defense were 
.published, that figure could not be easily used for purposes of comparison 
j since the ruble exchange rate is not a real price.- The CIA procedure, in brief, 

' is to try to get quantity estimates of everything that is included in defens 


T V* V ** a ot S/Arms* Control* and Disarmament 
^, .?X £Xprn ^. nrS and Arm% Tnn ^- 1983-1977. Washington, Oct. 1979. In a 
with th ' Soviet Military Expenditures," the Agency expresses its dissatisfaction 

wirn uie UA figures and presents some of the arguments which are dealt with below. Their 
*«f estimates is: ". . . estimates of this type probably overstate the relative size 

* et expenditures compared to the military spending of the United States . . . these 

°\ t™** mi l ltafy 5 P endin S ma Y not be the best answer to the question: What single 
^ nubtary y** 1 ** an evenhanded comparison with U.S. spending" 

r Agency promises further research on alternative valuations (p. 15). Readers are 

■ 5tatemen * of i55ues * lt *» unfortunate, in light of its dissatisfaction with 

^ USe lhe ° A fi8UreS aS lhe h* 51 available 

2. A small exceptional) this rule is made in the discussion of the ruble pricing of high technology 
equipment. ■ « 


'OTffjra® 
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numbers of soldiers, weapons, etc.— and to value these at American wages 
;and prices making due aljowance, where possible, for quality differentials. 
^The quantity estimates are made from ail available sources including pub- 
lished Soviet sources, interpretation of satellite reconnaissance photos, and ! 
whatever. The resulting estimate of Soviet defense expenditures in dollars f 
is, in effect, an estimate of what it would cost the United States to reproduce 
the Soviet defense effort. r 

J is well-known, and frankly admitted by the CIA, that a comparison of 
U.s. and Soviet defense expenditures in dollars tends to "exaggerate"— in 
the sense that it provides an upper limit on Soviet defense expenditures 
relative to those of the United States. Similarly, a comparison in rubles— if 
it were made-would tend to "exaggerate" U.S. defense expenditure relative 
to its Soviet counterpart.^This is the well-known "index number effect" 
which is substantial between nations like the United States and the USSR 
whose per capita incomes, capital/labor ratios, and relative prices of capital 
and labor differ greatly. In the United States, labor is relatively expensive 

compared with capitai/and our military effort is therefore capital-intensive; ! 
in the USSR, labor is relatively less expensive and its defense establishment ! 
.more labor-intensive. Each nation thus finds the other nation's military es- i 
tablishment (and any other sector, for that matter) more expensive to repro- 
duce in its own prices. 

The ideal procedure in making such international comparisons is, when- 
ever possible, to calculate expenditures in both countries in both dollars and 
rubles and' to either present the results as a range or to take the geometric 
i, p'ean of the two. 3 Some examples of the differences between ruble and dollar 
i comparisons for 1976 are presented in Table 1, columns 1 and 2. A measure 
? ( the "index number spread" is presented in column 3 where the comparison 
j of the two nations' sectors in dollar prices is divided by- the relevant com- - 
|parison ir\. ruble prices.] A took at .columns 1 and 2 reveals that in every 
• Instance, the USSR has a higher ratio relative to the United States in dollars 
! than in rubles. 4 These differences range from 1.05 in the case of Administra- 
tion* to 3.17 for Health. For the GNP as a whole, the ratio is 1.49 and ratios 
for most sectors exceed 1.30. The spread for defense and space is small, 1.11; ! 
Lwe will argue below that it is too small. 

*.. Despite the well-known extent of US-USSR index number spreads, until 
the figures in Table 1 were published on Oct. 10. 1979, no official comparison 
of U.S. and Soviet defense expenditures in rubles had been published to my 
knowledge in more than a decade. When asked in 1975 by Senator Proxmire' 
if such estimates existed, a CIA representative replied that Soviet military 
expenditures in 1974 were officially 20 percent greater than those of the . 
..United States when both were measured in dollars and unofficially 10 percent 1 
greater when both were measured in rubles. 4 During the same discussion, I 
Mr. Colby, then Director of the CIA, stressed that it did not seem to make 
. much difference whether dollars or rubles were used, which is certainly true 

% .7**1 " ,a !,‘ 1 his mmlJ *»’ ideal. Cf. Joint Economic CommiUw' Congress 

01 the United States, Allocalun oj Resource in the Soviet Union and Chino — 1975, I’urt I Wash- 
ington 1975, pp. 25-26. These hearings are published annually. References hereafter are IEC. 
year. 

4. II should be stressed that ruble comparisons are just as valid as dollar comparisons. Each I 

represents a different measuring rod. naptely, the different scarcity relationships in the two : 
nations as indicated by their different relative price structures. The dollar comparison tells us I 
what it would cost the U.S. to produce its own and the Soviet defense establishments; the ruble 
comparison yields the cost to the USSR of the two. 1 

5. Administration is a very special case consisting primarily of expenditures on labor inputs. 

? n !r^ OU <v! n0t W * >ect an * n< * ex number spread under these circumstances. 

6. JEC # 1975, p. 25. 
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a 

T«bl# 1. 

SovieMJS Index Number Effects, 1976 


(1) U) 

USSR/US 

In rubles In dollars 


( 3 ) 

Index Number Spread 
dollars/ rubles 
(12) + (ID 


GNP 

.495 

.735 

1.49 

Consumption 

.352 

.543 

1.54 

Food 

.596 

-.723 

1.21 

Soft Goods 

.384 

.607 

1.58 

Consumer Durables 

.116 

.206 

1.77 

Household Services 

.244 

.340 

1.39 

Health 

.256 

.814 

3.17 

Education 

.800 

1.067 

1.33 

Investment 

1.076 

1.403 

1.30. 

Machinery & Equipment 

.863 

1.414 

1.63 

Construction 

1.025 

1.117 

1.09 

Administration 

.571 

.602 

1.05 

Defense and Space 

1.292 

1.440 

1.11 

Other 

.500 

.647 

1.29 

CIA Military Expenditure Figures 
- 1974 

(1.10) 

1.20 

(1.09) 

1976, 1977 

(1.25) 

1.40 

(1.12) 


Sources: GNP and subcategories for 1976: Imogens Edwards, Margaret Hughes, and James 
Noren, "U.S. and U.S.S.R.: Comparisons of GNP" in Soviet Economy in a Time of Change , * 
VoM. Jt. Econ. Comm.. Congress of the United States, Washington, Oct. 10, 1979, p. 378. 
(Note: the three authors are CIA economists.) 

CIA Military Expenditure figures from: JEC, 1975, p. 25; JEC, 1977, Part III, pp. 22, 40; JEC, 
1978, pp. 37. 54. Ruble figures are bracketed signifying that they are unofficial and unpub* 
lished anywhere but in the Congressional Hearings because the CIA views them as "crude" 
and "casual." 

Edwards, Hughes and Noren present geometric means of the ruble and dollar measure* 
ments. They were not reproduced here since they are not relevant to the argument. 


if one accepts the CIA estimates. 7 It was also stressed that the ruble estimates 
were "rough" and '/gross" estimates calculated at a very high level of aggre- 
gation. One excuse given for not making precise estimates was the difficulty 
in obtaining ruble prices for American products particularly when many 
military items produced in this country are not even* produced in the USSR 
because "American technology is so far advanced." 8 

The CIA testimony, it seems to me, immediately raises two important 
questions. First, Colby argued that the difference between ruble and dollar 
estimates was small and presen ted figufesTfabove) to support his contention. 
How can it be that in virtually all other calculations the ruble-dollar index 
number effect exceeded 30 percent whereas in military expenditures it is 
approximately 10 percent (Table 1, col. (3))? Basically the same economic 
conditions exist in the military that exist in other sectors— conditions that ■ 
lead to strong index number effects. Thus, the USSR has an army with twice 
the number of men as ours — yet our wages are relatively so high and military 
equipment unit costs so low that military pay constitutes a much higher 
percent of U.S. military expenditures in dollars than it does of Soviet military 
expenditures in rubles. 9 The explanation proposed by Director of CIA, Ad- 
miral Turner, was "... because military hardware is much more expensive 
than manpower in the Soviet Union [while] in the United States manpower 
is relatively more expensive than hardware. . . " (Ibid). In other words, a 
basis for strong index number effects clearly exists. Therefore, if in 1976 and 
1977 the USSR outspent the United States in dollars by 1.40 times, one would ! 
expect that in rubles the Soviet advantage would be much less than 1.25 if, j 
in fact, the defense expenditures of the two nations were not close to j 
equality. 10 1 


7. Admiral Turner also made this point in later year JEC Hearings. 

8. This whole paragraph based on JEC, 1975, pp. 24-26. # 


9. JEC, Part IV, 1978, p. 71. * ~ 

1°. By the same reasoning, it could be argued alternatively Hut if the USSR was outspending 
fty 25 P«rrem in rubles, they must be outspending us by even more than 40 percent in 
dollars. The interpretation in the text is preferred because obviously the dollar estimate is the 
more accurate one. 

— ■- - tfSSU'iuiiisi) 
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Second, it is a little difficult to accept the CIA's diffidence regarding its 
ability to make a ruble estimate of U.S. defense expenditures in light of the 
extraordinary effort and guesswork that must be involved in getting a dollar 
estimate of Soviet defense expenditures. Consider that a dollar estimate of 
Soviet defense expenditures involves a) getting output figures for hundreds 
or thousands of commodities, many through satellite photo reconnaissance, 
many not observable by any means, and b) getting U.S. prices (cost-esti- 
mates) for these products, most of which will differ in specifications, usually 
to an unknown extent, from their U.S. counterparts. Further, when one 
considers that the cost of production of every civilian product differs widely 
among producers in the United States, it is reasonable to wonder about the 
range of pricing (not to mention quantity) errors that might be expected in 
an exercise of this sort. The CIA admits to a probable maximum error in 
dollar estimates of 15 percent which they say is a ". . . judgment, while 
informed, (that] is nonetheless subjective and not the result of rigorous 
statistical measurement . . Fifteen percent would seem to be a conserv- 
ative figure, as discussion in later sections will suggest. 

After having cast doubts on the CIA's ruble comparison and the resulting ! 
small index number spread, it remains to ask if there may not be some i 
obvious explanation of this result. In fact there may be. The CIA admits that ! 
its ruble calculations, for lack of information, are made at a very high level 
of aggregation. It is well known and admitted by the CIA that the higher the 
level of aggregation, the smaller the index number spread. 12 This could be 
one major reason why the CIA index number spread is so small. It can in 
fact, be illustrated using CIA data. 

As noted, CIA dollar estimates for 1977 show the USSR outspending the 
US by 1.40 times, in aggregate, in its defense effort. Breaking this down into ! 
two categories, manpower and non-personnel expenditures, the CIA shows ' 
the USSR is outspending the United States by 1.85 and 1.25 times, respec- 
tively (JEC, 1978, p. 54). For 1.85 and 1.25 to average out to 1.40, the non- 
personnel ratio (1.25) must be weighted three times higher than the man- 
power ratio. Since ruble prices de-emphasize manpower costs, non-person- 
nel costs would have an even higher weight on a ruble comparison. Assume ! 
for instance, that non-personnel costs have not 3 times but 6 times the weight 1 
of manpower costs in rubles. 12 The aggregate ruble comparison under this I 
assumption would be 1.33, a very small index number effect, indeed, oiven ! 
the dollar ratio of 1.40. In fact, the CIA's ruble ratio is not 1.33 but 1^25, a 
ratio which seems at first glance inconsistent with subcategory ratios 1.85 
and 1.25, That is to say, for these two sub-category ratios to average 1.25, it 
would be necessary to assign a zero weight to the manpower ratio. 

. This apparent paradox is resolvable by correctly assuming that the CIA 
does not calculate the ruble ratio from just two subcategories, manpower and 
non-personnel, but has approximately 10 subcategories (JEC, 1975, p. 24) of 
which a f ew ma V be Part of manpo wer, the rest of non- personnel. Now. if 
2 or 3 subcategories result in a manpower USSR/US dollar ratio of 1.85, the I 
ratio in rubles would be less than 1.85 for usual index number effect reasons. 
Similarly the non-personnel ratio in rubles would be less than the 1.25 dollar 
ratio. Finally, because ruble wages are relatively low and equipment prices 
relatively high, the ruble calculation would give a higher weight to the lower 
ratio, non-personnel expenditures. The result is that a 1.25 ratio in rubles is 
possible because it is a weighted average of a “less than 1.85" and a "less 
than 1.25 ratio and the "less than 1.25*' ratio has an even higher relative 
weight in rubles than in the dollar calculation. , 


**• ^9* P’ ®** a **° CIA, ^ Dollar Cost Comparison of Soviet and U.S. Defense 

Activities, 196t>-76' Washington, Jan. 1978. 

12 To quote a CIA spokesmarf.(JEC, 1975, p. 24): "The ratio of Soviet military expenditures to 
U.S. military expenditures both priced in dollais will tend to be higher than a similar ratio 
priced in rubles. This is an example of a statistical truth. The degree to which this difference 
would become apparent in the statistic* will depend upon thg degree of fineness of pricing 
groups of commodities and services. 6 

. “you do a very articulated calculation, the difference between the two ratios would tend to 
be greater. If you compress and have two. or three or few (sic.) categories, this tends to reduce 
tne oilference between ratios. 

13. For evidence on these weights, see the Appendix* 

COlITT'nTrnrn 
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To sum up: a two category comparison yields an estimated index number ! 
spread (as in column 3 of Table 1) of only 1.05 (1.40/1.33); the CIA's approx- j 
imately ten category comparison increases the spread to 1.12 (1.40/1.25), an • 
increase in spread of 140 percent (.05 to .12). Suppose now that the CIA 
could, in its ruble calculations, use the hundreds or even thousands of 
categories into which military expenditures should be subdivided were the 
data available! If a five-fold increase in the number of categories (from 2 to 
10) could result in a 140 percent increase in the spread, a one-hundred-fold 
increase to 1000 commodities should have at least an equal effect, even 
allowing for diminishing returns from disaggregating. 14 If it did, the ruble 
index would be driven down from 1.25 to approximately 1.10. This would 
yield a 1.27 index number spread (1.40/1.10) which is low relative to spreads i 
for other sectors, but certainly more believable. 15 In fact, of course, the spread . 
could be even greater and the ruble index below 1.10. 

In rubles, then, the two nations' defense expenditures might not be very 
far apart and, contrary to the statements by CIA Directors Colby and Turner, 
it may make a significant difference which of the two measures, rubles or 
dollars, is used. Even if a disaggregated ruble ratio cannot be estimated, its 
probable magnitude ought to be clearly indicated. 

Over and above the conventional index number effects just discussed, the 
CIA estimates involve three procedures, each of which substantially exag- 
gerates Soviet relative to U.S. defense expenditures. The first significantly j 
understates the ruble price of U.S. high technology eauipment; the second j 
overpnces Soviet military manpower in both dollars and rubles; the third [ 

overprices Soviet military equipment in both dollars and rubles. The effects 
of these three procedures will be considered in the sections below. 


Superior American Technology Devalued 

It is rather paradoxical to read in the JEC hearings for various years that 
while, according to the CIA, the Soviet Union has been regularly producing 
and deploying more military equipment than we have* 6 and furthermore has 
almost twice as much military manpower, it was nevertheless the predomi- 
nant opinion of participants that the United States was the stronger power. 
The resolution of this paradox is not hard to find. It is clear that the basis for j 
this view is the superior quality and technology of U.S. equipment.* Unfor- i 
tunately, this crucially important factor is not captured in the CIA estimates. 

A major reason why the CIA does not make a rigorous ruble comparison 
of defense expenditures is because ". . . while virtually all of the Soviet 
inventory of weapons falls within U.S. production technology, the Soviets 
simply do not have the technology required to produce many of the U.S. 
weapons nor could they produce close substitutes. . ." 17 Under these circum- 
stances, it is impossible to find an actual ruble price with which to value 
high- technology U.S. military equipment. The CIA procedure in these ''cas- 
ual'' ruble calculations is to use ruble prices ". . . applicable to the closest 
substitute goods which can be produced in both economies. . ." 18 What this 


means is that the CIA ruble calculation values this high technology U.S. 
equipment at ordinarily high Soviet ruble prices but not at what former CIA j 
Director Colby called prices which are so high as to be "almost J 
uncountable." 18 No wonder U.S. defense expenditures in rubles are esti- | 
mated to be less than those of the USSR. If a properly high ruble price tag j 
could be put on U.S. high technology, 50 the U.S. defense package would I 
certainly cost the Russians more to produce than their own; or it might well J 

14. How much the ruble index would be driven down further through disaggregating beyond ! 

10 categories is impossible to say since it would depend on the dispersion of price and quantity 
relatives within these categories, something presumably unknown to the CIA and certainly to 
others. 

15. It is also worth noting that this would imply a non* personnel ratio of considerably less than 

1. 10 which has major implications for the relative expenditures of the two nations on weapons 
a nd milit ary R&D as valued in rubles. J * 

16. For example, in 1977, Soviet expenditures on other than manpower exceeded our own in 
dollars by 25%. Military equipment comprises a large percentage of this category. 

17. From Admiral Turner's prepared statement in jEC, 1977, p, 40. 

18. Ibid. , 

19. JEC, 1975, p. 24. Colby was referring to a specific weapon when he used this term but his 
example was meant to illustrate the general pricing problem the CIA faced. Referring to U.S. I 
products which the Soviets cannot produce, a CIA spokesman admits that "theoretically, the t 

ruble price for these more advanced weapons is infinite" (JEC, 1975, p. 91). ___ 

20* An ambiguous statement in the hearings (JEC, 1977, p. 87) suggests that about one-third of j ^fljfTXTTI f Pfl 
our military equipment is loo advanced to be produced by the Russians (the statement is quoted | 
in the Appendix below). * [ 
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be Hut they can't produce our defense package at any cost. The fallacy of 
the CIA procedure is that the very dimension of the arms race in which the 
United States has the greatest advantage, viz . advanced technology — which 
dimension makes much of the difference between military superiority and 
inferiority — is enormously undervalued. In fact, significant technological su- 
periority is given a zero price instead of the "almost uncountable" or often I 
"infinite" price the CIA admits it should have! The CIA's ruble calculation 
implicitly asks: Which country's defense package would cost the USSR more 
to produce assuming If. S. equipment is not technologically superior? This question 
is a proxy for Which country's defense package is stronger assuming the 
United States has no lead in weapons technology ? These questions are analogous 
to asking: Would Wilt Chamberlain have been a greater basketball player 
than most if he had been 6'1" instead of 7'Y tall? 

The CIA procedure might well be an appropriate expedient in a calculation 
designed to make long-run comparisons of the GNPs of two fairly comparable 
nations, In military comparisons, however, short-run technological superi- 
ority is a crucial variable and the CIA procedure provides a lowest limit 
estimate which, in effect, deflates out that superiority. 

Manpower The Soviet-American Differential 


International comparisons of output or military effort usually attempt to 
adjust prices for differences in the quality or complexity or size of the prod- 
ucts being compared. When the CIA values a Soviet tank in dollars, it does 
not use the price of an American tank but attempts to adjust the price of the 
tank for the many factors just mentioned. Similarly, an adjustment is needed 
to pay scales if there are significant differences in the background, training, 
and capabilities of personnel. In recognition of this Colby says that . . in 
the case of labor services in health and education, we apply a 20 percent 
quality discount based on a consideration of standards of training (for ex- I 
ample, the number of years devoted to the training of ’doctors and teach- 
ers). . ." 2I Significantly, no adjustment is made in the dollar valuation of the 
Soviet armed forces. Yet twice as many Americans complete high school as 
Russians; the same is true of college. 22 Further, according to the CIA, 23 the 
American armed forces spend more than twice as much per soldier on ; 
military operating costs (maneuvers, etc.) as do the Soviet armed forces and j 
turn out a much better trained soldier. A, say, 20 percent allowance for this i 
factor in the dollar pay scales applied to the Soviet 4-y* million person , 
defense establishment would remove perhaps one-fourth of the 1976-77 dif- : 
ferences in the defense expenditures of the two nations measured in dollars, j 
a smaller fraction in rubles. 


" Sovietizing " American Equipment 


A similar factor operates to inflate U.S. estimates of Soviet expenditures on 
military equipment. The CIA attempts, to the extent possible, to adjust for 
the "physical and performance characteristics of the individual weapons. . ." 
(JEC, 1975, p. 83) when costing Soviet military equipment. This procedure 
is called "Sovietizing" (Ibid). In response to a question by Senator Proxmire, 
Director Colby said: "To the extent that we are not able to 'Sovietize/ and 
U.S. weapons used in the cost estimating methodology are more complex, 
our estimates tend to overstate the costs of producing the Soviet design. This 
is probably the general case . . (Ibid, my italics). That is to say, Colby admits 
there is a systematic upward bias in the valuation of Soviet equipment 
although he does point out that there are instances in which specific items 
are undervalued. This factor would affect both the dollar and ruble compar- 
isons. 


21. JEC 1975. p. 85. 

22. Derived from G. Maksimov. "The Educational Level of the Population of the USSR." Vc$tnik'\ 
SMis/iib 1972 No. 6; CIA. School Enrollment in the'USSR. 1V50-197S. Sept. 1966; and U.S. Census 1 
of Population, Washington. 1970. 

23. JEC, 1974. p. 33. * r 
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This is not just a problem in comparing military equipment, but has com- j 
plicated the efforts of those comparing Soviet and U.S. civilian products. As ; 
one scholarly study has put it in explaining the tendency to overvalue Soviet ■ 
equipment: . . differences ... in the quality of the machines being com- 

pared ... are impossible to quantify or adjust for. Thus, even a perfect 
match of 4-6 basic engineering features of a Soviet and an American machine 
does not mean they are truly identical. The length of useful life, frequency 
of repair, convenience in operation, safety features, down time during re- j 
quired maintenance, the grades of basic materials used, the finishing and j 
design are either not available or can not be quantified... . ," 24 A seminal j 
study of Soviet technology, in its chapters on "military technology" and on 
"rocketry," concludes that, relative to the United States, there is a Soviet j 
emphasis on standardization of parts, simplicity, retention of old models | 
with modifications as opposed to the introduction of radically new models, I 
and goals of design to meet "minimum acceptable requirements." 25 All of | 
these factors would lead to a tendency to overvalue Soviet military equipment j 
for the same reasons adduced above by Treml for overvaluing civilian equip- j 
ment. Such overvaluations are, of course, difficult to quantify. However, j 
Treml and Kostinsky point out that for the past 20 years, Soviet enterprises j 
which export manufactured products have received subsidies recently aver- j 
aging some 40 percent of the domestic price to cover ". . .the additional costs 
of meeting world quality standards. . . ." If accurate, this can be taken as 
order of magnitude of the overvaluation of civilian equipment which could 
result from using American prices in absence of full information regarding 
the quality of Soviet equipment. Corroboration of the magnitude cited by 
Treml is found in the actual discounts below world market prices for com- 
parable goods at which the Soviets offer their manufactured products: trans- 
formers — 30 percent, machine tools — 40-50 percent, turbines and com- 
pressors — 40-50 percent, color television sets — 25-31 percent etc. 2 * 

These magnitudes are suggestive. However, we have no precise informa- 
tion on what percentage of Soviet military equipment is overvalued and by 
how much. It may well be, however, that overvaluation of Soviet military* 
equipment is in the same ballpark as that of Soviet civilian equipment. 

Referring to this problem, the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
asserts: 

• * 

"Whether this type of bias may be more or less prevalent in the military j 
sector than in the economy as a whole is difficult to judge. On the one hand, i 
Soviet efforts to eliminate any quality gap may be greater than in other fields. 

On the other hand, the qualitative and technological disparity may be larger 
and more difficult to overcome in the military sector due to a greater relative 
prevalence of innovations on the technological frontier." 27 


In light of this judgment and of the fact that the former Director of the CIA 
admits that quality overvaluation is the "general case," one can only conclude 
that both dollar and ruble estimates of Soviet defense expenditures'cdntain 
a significant upward bias on this account. 


The CIA Error on Ruble Prices 


In 1975, the Department of Defense and the CIA presented the American 
public with a revelation, namely, that ruble prices of Soviet tanks, missiles, 
and other military equipment were twice as high as previously estimated . This 
was the result of a "lack of understanding of the price inflation in the USSR 
and a change in pricing policy that occurred in 1967. . The CIA quickly 
revalued upward the Soviet defense/GNP ratio (both figures in rubles) for 
all years since 1967. The 1976 defense figure— the most recent— was raised 
from 6-8 percent of CNP (in rubles) to 11 -J3 percent. If the new CIA figures 


24. Vladimir C. Treml and Barry Kostinsky, Soviet Foreigt^TraJe and Domestic Pricing , Foreign 
Demographic Analysis Division, U.S. Dept, of Coirfmerce. (Spring. 19S0). 


O** “Wi bid Smart 

^ ' 1 tC ° n - U S - C °"8"*s. Washington. 1976, p. 

nfCl ‘ nl sparing US and" SovfeTcM?(Si^ 1 , 4 *H 5 ’ h'* W °'^ n ° ,inS also ,ha * in 
sentatives note that Soviet CNP is overJ.Vit ‘“T?. ’• Hu S h <*. and Norcn), the CIA ropre- 
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are correct, this is a very significant change. At the time of revelation, then j 
Secretary of Defense, James Schlesinger, used the new figures to argue for ! 
higher U.S. defense expenditures by implying that they indicated a greater : 
Soviet defense commitment and capability. In fact, the CIA specifically stated i 
that the higher ratio does not indicate a greater capability since, as noted, it 
results simply from higher prices placed on the same bundle of weapons! It 
does indicate, however, that the USSR is committing more resources to 
defense than was previously believed. But this should be cause for rejoicing 
rather than for Cassandra-Jike warnings, since it indicates that in the military | 
race, the Soviets have been forced to work much harder than had been! 
imagined because productivity in the military sector was lower than had! 
been assumed. I 

While the recalculation of ruble prices has major implications for the share : 
of Soviet GNP devoted to defense, it may not change significantly the index 
number spreads discussed above, although this is hard to predict with cer- ! 
tainty without much more information. A higher ruble price of military' 
equipment should raise the ruble value of U.S. defense expenditures more ! 
than those of the Soviets because our armed forces are relatively equipment-! 
intensive. But, since there is a smaller difference between ’the two nations in i 
quantity of equipment added each year than there is in manpower, the effect 
should not be large. These ruble price revisions may explain the slight in- 
crease in t he CIA's military index number spread (Table 1, col. 3) between 

1974 and 1976 — although one would have though (That Increase should have 
been greater. 

The price revisions have one further implication for our evaluation of the 
C!A data. As noted above, the CIA judges that its ". . . probable maximum 
error in dollar estimates [is] 15 percent. . ." They did not disclose a judgment 
on the probable maximum error in their ruble estimates, but certainly it must 
have been at least an order of magnitude less than the almost 100 percent 
error finally admitted to. The question may well be raised: How do we know ! 
now that the new ruble— or even the old dollar— figures are reliable? J » Un- : 
fortunately, the CLA does not present enough information for outsiders to 
make independent judgments. Yet much undisclosed information (e.g. price 
data) would hardly seem to need classification! From whom, after all, is the 
CIA hiding data on Soviet military expenditures— Americans or Russians? 

CIA Estimates: An Attempt at Revision 

We have indicated several respects in which the CIA methodology has ex- 
aggerated Soviet relative to U.S. defense expenditures. It is impossible to 
quantify these exaggerations with any precision. But it is possible and seems 
highly probable that alternative methodologies would indicate that the* 
United States is spending as much or more on defense than the USSR. Some 
back-of-the-envelope calculations are presented in the appendix. These sug- 
gest some changes in the CIA estimates for 1976-77 and similar changes to 
estimates for other years. To begin with, let us assume that the CIA estimates 
of USSR/US defense expenditures in dollars and rubles, respectively, of 1 .40 
and 1.25 are correct except for the amendments to be suggested below. First, 
we adjust the ruble ratio conservatively to 1.15 for index number effects 
which would result from greater disaggregation. Then we adjust the two 
ratios for the fact that Soviet military personnel are less educated and less 
well-trained than American. Applying the same 20 percent pay discount that 
the CIA uses for personnel in the fields of health and education results in a 


28. JEC 1977. p. 17. 

29. As one British expert put it: "The interested layman might be more than a little suspicious 
about estimates that suddenly double ruble costs while leaving dollar costs unchanged. This 
suspicion must amount to concern when such revisions do not even -appear to disturb the 
regular annual assessments, nor the confidence wjth'which they are quoted in Congress during 
the passage of the American defense budget," (Paul Cockle "Analysing Soviet Defence Spend- 
ing: The Debate in Perspective," SurwVdJ.vSept./Oct. 1978. p. 209. 
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drop from 1.40 to 1.30 30 in the USSR/US dollar defense expenditure gap; and i 
from 1.15 to 1.13 in rubles. 31 An adjustment for the overvaluation of Soviet 
equipment was more difficult to pinpoint because we had no precedent from 
which to draw. We assume that all weapons were overvalued (obviously an 
overstatement) but then assumed the overvaluation fell within a range of 
from 10 to 40 percent. This reduces the dollar gap, now at 1.30,"»to 1.18-1.27 
and the ruble gap from 1.13 to .89-1.07. I 

The ruble ratio is further reduced by the serious undervaluation in ruble 
prices of the value of U.S. high technology equipment. We assume, on the 
basis of ambiguous statements in the JEC hearings (see appendix), that high 
technology weapons amount to 30 percent of U.S. weapons procurement 
and that their true ruble prices should be, successively, two, three and four 
times the prices used by the CIA. This, along with the previous adjustments, 
puts the ruble range between .70 and .97. At Colby's "almost uncountable" 
prices, of course, the ratio would be driven much lower toward zero. That 
is to say, if the USSR cannot produce a good portion of our equipment at 
almost any cost, then the price approaches infinity and the ruble ratio be- 
comes indeterminate in a downward direction toward zero. ' ~ 

This is as far as we can go with quantitative illustration. 33 So far, the dollar 
gap is reduced almost in half and the ruble gap is either just about eliminated 
or, more probably, reversed. That is to say, in rubles, the United States is 
almost certainly outspending the USSR and probably by as much as the 
USSR outspends the United States in dollars. In earlier years (1972-1974) 
when the USSR was supposed to have been outspending the United States, 
but by lesser amounts, we were probably spending more than they were by 
either ruble or dollar measure. 

There would appear to be little basis, at present, for claiming that either 
nation is currently outspending the other on defense. Since the USSR spends 
more in a dollar comparison and we spend more in a ruble comparison — 
and dollar and ruble comparisons are equally valid — who outspends whom 
is indeterminate. This modified quantitative evaluation seems a little more 
consistent than the CIA's with widely accepted views that the United States 
as the equal of the USSR — if not militarily stronger — because its superior 
technology offsets Soviet quantitative superiority in both personnel and 
weapons. 33 

Conclusions and Implications for Policy 

The CIA has a difficult job assessing the magnitude of Soviet defense ex- 
penditures because of the secrecy with which the USSR has shrouded all 
data on defense. In making the US-USSR comparisons, the CIA is faced with 
a number of methodological and data choices. In the instances cited above, 
the choices have all leaned in the direction of exaggerating Soviet relative to 
US expenditures. It is true that some of the alternative choices have involved 
difficult..measurement problems and much guesswork. However, at least 
some of these do not appear to be of a different order of magnitude from 
measurements already attempted by the CIA. Moreover, many other choices 
not considered above have to be made as well — suc h as in the interpretations 

30. A similar effect, reducing the ratio from 1.30 to about 1.20, would result from using the 
lower US pre-volunteer army pay scales. That is to say, the shift to a volunteer army by the US 
raised Soviet expenditures on manpower in dollars by almost twice as much as those of the US. 

However, we do not introduce this change into the calculations because the high volunteer 
army pay scales undoubtedly more appropriately represent the true value (opportunity cost) of 
members of the US armed forces. 

31. The impact of the adjustment Is smaller in rubles than in dollars because, in rubles, ex- 
penditures on manpower are so much smaller a percentage of total defense expenditures. The 
reverse is true, of course, of the adjustment for the value of weapons made directly below. 

32. Below, we postulate that CIA security analysts have asymmetric loss functions. If this is 

true, then it is highly probable that both the dollar and ruble ratios need to be reduced by 
another, say, 10 percent to allow for further overestimalion of Soviet defense expenditures from 
this source. m 

— — - - nr — ■ ■ — a - — — — ■ ' ■ — ■ — -- 

33. None of the official estimates presented by the CIA include retirement costs although such 
costs are included, domestically, among our military expenditures. Inclusion of such costs for 
both nations in 1977 would reduce the USSR/US ratio from 1.40 to 1.33 according to the. CIA 
(JEC, 1978, p. 33) because US retirement costs substantially exceed those of the CfSSK. Exclusion 
of such costs by the CIA would seem to make sense since the CIA is concerned with current 
military capabilities to which retirement costs are irrelevant. 

- “v; — COBTIITUEI) 
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of quantities of weapons from satellite photos and in dollar costing of Soviet 
equipment— and one wonders if a similar bias, conscious or unconscious/ 
infects these choices* It would seem reasonable to argue that those working 
with the U.S. Government on US-USSR military expenditure comparisons, 
whether they are deciding how to value military personnel, or whether to 
publish a ruble comparison, or are interpreting satellite photos of weapons 
factories, are all likely to be possessed of what might be called an "asymmetric ! 
loss function." That is to say, the danger from underestimating Soviet mili- 
tary output is likely to be viewed greater than the danger (loss) from over- 
estimating it. Overestimation would, at worst, simply lead us to waste an- 
other 5-10-20 billion dollars worth of resources trying to catch up; 
underestimation could result in military inferiority and even defeat. So it 
appears wiser to err on the side of overestimation. Though the extent of this 
effect can only be speculated, it is clearly a factor at work. 

The preceding discussions have important implications for thp annual 
debates over the U.S. military budget and the current debate over SALT II. M I 
These debates have long been confused by statistical smokescreens 1 * and it 1 
behooves us to remove such obfuscations whenever this is possible. The 
military expenditure gap presented by the CIA is one such smokescreen. 

Index number effects plus other estimation biases noted above radically 
change the picture presented by the CIA. The CIA admits, either explicitly 
or implicitly that: ruble and dollar comparisons are equally valid; the index 
number spread would be greater if it were possible to disaggregate; Soviet 
soldiers are less well-trained than American, hence overvalued; Soviet equip- 
ment is generally overvalued; U.S. high technology equipment is massively 
undervalued; its military expenditure estimates in dollars are subject to a j 
possible error of ±15 percent— in light of .the asymmetric loss function pos- • 
tulated above, the range is more likely to be from +25% to -5% and; for 
years it made an almost 100 percent error in its estimate of ruble prices. The ' 
CIAjnight legitimately claim that it cannot make precise estimates of some ! 
of the factors presented above. In that event, they should either make the 
best imprecise estimates of which they are capable or present no estimates 
at all. For the fact is that the errors of estimate which result by default are 
not evenly distributed and, as a result, do not balance out. In fact, they 
rein force each other with the result that a totally false picture emerges. True, j 
this picture is qualified under Congressional interrogation. Nevertheless it is ! 

, „ presented outside of the relative seclusion of Congressional Committee j 

rooms to the unwitting public, including the full Congress, with unrelieved ' 
bias and exaggeration. It is a serious disservice to our policymakers and the • 
public to have the national security debates use the CIA's dollar comparisons, | 
particularly as they are presently calculated. Either dollar and ruble figures, ! 
correctly estimated, should be presented— or neither should be. j 

Second, it is extremely important to recognize that there are undoubtedly ! 
Soviet counterparts to the CIA. At the aggregative level, for purposes of ! 
comparison, they probably calculate U.S. defense expenditures in rubles. 36 ; 


34. According to Congressman Les Aspin, “Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, for example, used his ’ 

dollar comparison chart four times during his budget presentation to the House Armed Services 
Committee. No other chart rated such frequent attention/ 4 Cf. Les Aspin. “Soviet Strength, 
U.S. Purpose/' Foreign Policy, No. 23, Summer 1976. p. 44. The New York Times (December 13, i 
1979, p. A24), referring to President Carter's message on the military budget, said, 'The principle I 
rationale for the increased military budget proposed by the President was the Soviet Union, j 
which he said has been increasing its real military spending by three or four percent a year for 1 
'nearly twenty years/" I 

35. Let me present four examples: 1) the oft-made comparison of trends in defense expenditures 

over the past 10 years which exaggerates the relative U.S. drop since this was due to a 
considerable extent to the wind-down of the Vietnam War; 2) the willingness of the Secretary j 
of Defense and bthers to foster the idea that the rise in percentage of Soviet CNP taken by i 
defense expenditures (in fart, the result of the discovery that ruble prices of military equipment j 
had been too low) implied an increased Soviet military capability; 3) the effort, successful for 
several yean, to avoid presenting publicly the fact that a considerable part of Soviet defense 
expenditures is oriented toward China, not the United States; and 4) the failure to stress that 
total NATO military expenditures substantially exceed those of the Warsaw Pact, even in dollars. 
i - 


36. A CIA spokesman says there is no evidence that they do (jEC. 
light o/ the fact that the USS” — 1 L, ‘ * * * ~ 

year, and we have no direct 
U.S. expenditures, if calculated. 


licco « . r : ; p. z/). nowever, in i 

e USSR only publishes a single figure on its defense expenditures each ' 
iirect clues regarding its breakdown, it is hardly likely ftalusii nulesuf ! 
ilculatcd, would be visible. y CQJ TXii U 
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They areundoubtedly aware of index number effects but whether they make | 
calculations in dollars or not we do not know. It seems reasonable to argue J 
that the vested interest of those making the calculations in the USSR is to 
build up, as much as possible, the Soviet military-industrial complex. In this j 
event, they would only make a ruble calculation or, at least, would stress * 
the ruble calculation 37 just as our policymakers stress the dollar calculation. 

They are also likely to be possessed of asymmetric loss functions which, in 
numerous ways, would lead them to overstate U.S. military outlays and 
effectiveness relative to their own. The frightening thing about this highly 
probable scenario is that (although other important factors certainly exist) 
each nation, viewing the other's defense expenditure through exaggerated 
index number lenses and from the standpoint of an asymmetric loss function, 
is apt to try to increase its own defense expenditures beyond what is nec- 
essary to achieve any preassigned goal. So, for example, if both nations 
would be satisfied with aggregate expenditure parity, and actually have 
parity, each would nevertheless chase the other forever in upward escalation 
under the impression that it was behind. A ruble's-eye view of U.S. defense j 
expenditures, plus an asymmetric loss function, might even offer a plausible • 

. explanation for the continuous rise over the past decade in Soviet defense I 
expenditures. 3 * 

This Appendix shows how the CIA comparisons of U.S. and Soviet defense 
expenditures for 1976 and 1977 in both dollars and rubles were revised above 
in light of the discussion in the rest of the paper. These estimates are ad- 
mittedly very crude because of the absence of reliable data for many of the 
relevant variables. But they do indicate unambiguously the direction of ad- 
justment and hopefully are also in the right quantitative ballpark. V 
The CIA puts Soviet defense expenditures for 1976 and 1977 in dollars at 
1.40 times those of the U.S. Thirty-six percent of Soviet defense expenditures 
in dollars are for manpower (M), 3 * approximately 20 percent are for weapons 
(W); 40 leaving roughly 44 percent for the rest (N). Adjusting for a 20 percent 
lower quality of Soviet soldiers reduces the dollar expenditure gap from 1.40 
to 1.30. Adjusting for a 10-40 percent assumed lower quality of Soviet weap- 
ons lowers the gap further to 1.18-1.27. 


Table 2. 

Hypothetical Figures Based on Dollar Ratios 

... ' - 

(1) 

U) 

(3) 

*tlSSR 

140 

130 

118-127 

M 

50 

40 

40 

W 

30 

30 

18-27 

N 

60 

60 

60 

US « 

too 

100 

100 

USSR/US 

1.40 

1.30 

1.18-1.27 


The overall ruble ratio in 1976-77 was estimated at 1.25. This is reduced 
(conservatively) to 1.15 for the index number effect. We know that Soviet 
personnel expenditures (M) are 14* percent of total Soviet defense expendi- 
tures in rubies (JEC, 1978, p. 71). We have no ruble figure for U.S. (M). 
However, knowing that it would be smaller than the Soviet percentage we 
arbitrarily assume that it is 10 percent although it might be slightly less. 


37. An econometric study by Paul Cregory strongly suggests that a major determinant of 
changes in the level of Soviet defense expenditures is changes in U.S. defense expenditures. 

We don't need an econometric study to prove that U.S. defense expenditures are geared to 
Soviet expenditures:— our Congressional debates are sufficient evidence. Cf. Paul Gregory, 

• "Economic Growth, US Defence Expenditures and the Soviet Defence Budget; a Suggested 
“ ■ Model/' Soviet Sludie s, Jan. 1974. 

38. Jf one fleshes out the "ruble's-eye view" one finds the Soviets eyeing a competitor which 

is spending only 5% of GNP in comparison with their own 11-13% ‘and yet which can generally 
1) produce weapons of superior .technology as well as 2) higher quality weapons at the same 
technological level and 3) has better-trained armed forces. 

While not precisely to this point. General Harold Aaron, Deputy Director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency expressed the opinion that the USSR "rates" the U.S. . . higher than we 
rate them. JEC, 1978, p. 264. 

39. JEC, 1978, p. 71). , 

r 40. Weapons amount .to about one-third oi Soviet defense spending in rubles (CIA, Estimated 
Soviet Defense Spending in Ruble. s, 1970-75. Washington, 1976, p. 13). Since in dollars, wages are * 
higher and weapons prices lower, we assume weapons cost approximately 20% of defense in ; ■flOJm i f UE.B 
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Table 3. 

Hypothetical Figures Based on Ruble Ratios 

* 

in 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

17) 

USSR 

US 

M 

W 

N 

115 

100 

10 

40 

50 

115 

102 

12 

40 

50 

115 

107-129 

12 

45-67 

50 

115 

119-141 

12 

57-79 

50 

115 

131-153 

12 

69-91 

50 

115 

143-165 

12 

81-103 

50 

115 

— *30 

12 

50 

USSR/US 

1.15 

1.13 

.89-1.07 

,82-.97 

.7S-.88 

.70-.8Q 

-0 



Using the same approach, we assume that procurement of weapons (W) 
amounts to 40 percent of U.S. defense spending measured in rubles since 
the comparable Soviet figure, which must be lower, is "about one-third" ■ 
(cited above). 

In column 2, we adjust U.S. manpower expenditures upward by 25% for 
the assumed 20 percent lower quality of Soviet military personnel. In column 
3, the ruble value of U.S. weapons is adjusted upward by from 11 to 66% 
percent to adjust for the assumed 10-40 percent lower quality of Soviet 
military equipment. These two adjustments reduce the defense expenditure 
gap to a range .89-1.07. 41 

We next assume that 30 percent of U.S. high technology equipment (as 
valued in column 1) is significantly underpriced and in columns 4-6 we 
double, triple, and quadruple their prices. The 30 percent figure is based on 
an ambiguous statement by General Wilson, in which he quotes a statement 
of Admiral Turner. Speaking of the quantity of technologically superior U.S. ! 
equipment which cannot be produced by the USSR, General Wilson said ; 
"I think Admiral Turner's use of 70 percent, which would apply in reverse 
to about a third of the weapons, also probably is correct. . (JEC. 1977, p. 
87). The adjustment for undervaluation of high technology equipment drives 
the ratio considerably below unity, implying that in rubles, the United States 
would be outspending the USSR by about as much as the USSR outspends 
the United States in dollars. 


41. The quality of military equipment adjustment contains an overlap with the high technology 
adjustment directly below. Allowing for overlap would raise the range to .95-1.09. 


^The inspiration to write this paper came from attending a meetine at *ho . 

national Peace Research Institute; A first draft was completed while fwis a fell I 

. the Atlantic Institute in Paris,.where I benefited from discussions with Creo-n™ p? * 3t 
.Hiilenbrand. and Robert Lieber. U.er'vertions bended ^ 

Tufts, David Dap-ice. and from a presentation at the Harvard Ruwfan r . SU f J ' 


■FranUyn D: Hblsman'is Professor of Economic! at Tufts Unminftu.andm Associate of tk, o , .. 
Research Center. Hartard University. ■■■. iT.;-*-' , . an Associate of the Russan 
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China Said to Put Military Second to the Economy I 


- ' By CHARLES MOHR 

S)mc1rI to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 — The moderni- 
zation of China's large but antiquated 
armed forces is likely to be a slow process 
spread over decades, according to an 
analysis by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. \. 

An unclassified research paper 
produced by the C.I.A.'s National For- 
eign Assessment Center and made public 
this week expressed the opinion that Chi- 
nese leaders “now more than ever recog- 
nize that they must correct_the funda- 


mental weaknesses in the economy be- 
fore they can undertake an extensive up- 
grading of defense capabilities. " 

The C.IJV. estimated that China is 
making slow, if steady, progress in re- 
pairing the disruption to its technological 
capability and its industrial base caused 
by the ideological turmoil of the Cultural 
Revolution in the late 1960's. Military pro- 
curement largely depends on — and will 
take second place to — restoration of lost 
ground in those fields, the paper said. 

The Department of Defense, which es- 
sentially shares those views,- confirmed 
in a separate announcement that the Pen- 


tagon chief of military technology would 
visit China this fall to discuss possible 
technological aid. 

No Sales by United States 
William J . Perry, Under Secretary of 
Defense for research and engineering, 
will not discuss with Chinese officials 
sales of sophisticated United States mili- 
tary equipment, a Pentagon spokesman 
said. United States policy against such 
sales to China.“is fixed/ 4 the spokesman 
said, adding that “China is not interested 
m buying weapons, recognizing it would 
be much too expensive.* 4 
Dr. Perry will discuss the possible 
transfer- of certain electronic, radar, 
communications and other equipment 1 
that may have both civil and military ap-- 
plications, the Pentagon official said. The 
trip is likely to take place in September. 

The C.I.A. research paper said that 
after a decline in the opening months of 
the Cultural Revolution, military spend- 
ing in China rose sharply from 1967 to 
1971, increasing at an average of 10 per- 
cent a year. ... •>-; 

However, although defense plant capa- 
bility was almost tripled in that period, it 
largely consisted of “antiquated produc- 
tion processes" that turned out Soviet-de- 
signed, weapons of a 1950's vintage, the 
report said. 

Since 1972, *hen more pragmatic lead- 
ers Degan to reassert control in China, de- 
fense procurement was first cut and then 
began increasing at only 1 to 2 percents 
year, the report said."-- *: ’ i 

Even if China got an infusion of foreign 
defense technology and aid, “the impact 
on: force capabilities would-hoflbecome 
apparent until the late 1980's," the reDort; 
said/^* :r*' :: . .... . 


c 
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r -sr-w he Carter Administration, in whitewashing the big 
oil companies’ responsibility for the horrendous 
• ; \ gasoUne Unes ofl 979, has apparently adopted the 

philosophy that if it didnlt play the first time in 
Peori^just try,; try again. Last summer, with .evidence 
mounting that the "gasoline “crisis” was contrived to drive 
prices higher [see Fred J. Cook, “How Big Oil Turned Off 
the-Gas,” The Nation, . July 28-August 4, 1 979], President 
Jimmy Carter sternly ordered the Justice Department and 
therDepartment of Energy to investigate the charges. The 
D.O.E.’s report, exculpating the big oil companies, became 
ah instant embarrassment. It blamed everything on the 
cutoff of Iranian oil— the much-ballyhooed “Iranian short- 
fall”— but an investigation by The Washington Post 
established conclusively that the report had been compiled 
without any real investigation and was, in. fact; nothing 
more than “a propaganda exercise.”.-.’; 

instead of blowing his Presidential stack at having been 
delivered such a phony piece of goods,- President Carter 
lapsed into silence about the- matter;:- Almost a year 
passed — and then, on July 17, the Justice and Energy 
Departments filed reports that were ostensibly pure, pristine 
endeavors.-; Just like playing a cracked record on the old Vic- 
trola, they- resurrected the tune of “the Iranian shortfall” 
and held Big Oil blameless. 

The key ; to this second-time-around conclusion is prob- 
ably contained in this paragraph in the Justice Department 
report: “In' summary, the United States ; experienced a 
deficit in crude oil imports in the first nine months of 1979 
because of a world crude shortage and that shortage was, in 
large part,. the result of the Iranian production cutback.” 

This statement defies all the evidence in every official 
study that did not emanate from the oil-controlled D.O.E. 
or,, as one Congressional investigator described them, “the 
eunuchs” in the Justice Department The; critical period 
was, of course, not the first nine months; but the first four 
months of 1979, when the gas lines developed. An item-by- 
item listing: of other official studies reveals the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s Big Oil bias. For example:;;: * .,/• 

§ A Federal Trade Commission study, showed- that, 
depending’ on. the month taken for comparison, U.S. 
gasoline supplies were up from 4 to 8 percent during the first 
four months; of 1979 compared with 19781::^ 

§ Customs figures showed that imports during the first 
five months actually increased 10 percent over 1978. 

§ The Central Intelligence Agency reported that free- 
world oil production in the first quarter of 1979 had in- 
creased over 1978 and that imports in the first five months 
outstripped those of 1978. In the critical, first quarter, 
C.I.A. figures showed imports averaged more than eight 
million barrels a day. In 1978 this figure had been reached in 
only two of the first fiye.monthsT , AwSS 7 ' 


§ A study by Cathryn Goddard and J. D .Polash, Treas- j 
ury Department experts, showed that “the Iranian short- 
fall” had been more than offset by increased production 
elsewhere. In fact, they concluded, Big Oil actually benefit- 
ed from the cutoff of Iranian oil because the new replace- 
ment crudes were of better quality, could.be processed more 
cheaply and yielded higher quantities of. gasoline. “Iran’s 
shortfall in exports has not produced any real shortage of 
crude in s the United States,” they stated ; flatly. Then- 
Secretary of the Treasury Michael Blumerithal smothered .' 
the report, and Goddard, its principal architect, was forced 
out of Government service. ' ; 

§ Terence O’Rourke, energy adviser to anti-inflation 
chief Alfred Kahn, found, in an exhaustively documented 
report, that “a handful” of major American oil companies 
had diverted low-priced crude to the. high-priced spot 
market in Rotterdam. Then, O’Rourke reported, these ma- 
jors cut off deliveries to smaller companies they ordinarily 
supplied. The smaller oil companies were forced to buy on 
the spot market; they had to charged American drivers ; 
more— and this drove up prices. • £•>': : • 

• . § Brian Ross, of NBC Nightly News ? forced the Exxon 1 
Corporation to admit that, at the time of oiir direst need, it 
had diverted fifteen Exxon tankers from its Aruba refinery 
to Europe. Exxon wouldn’t say where four of them went — 
presumably to the spot market. t-A^ky- , _ ' 

• § The Oregon. Attorney General’s office, in an indepen- 
dent probe, blamed the oil companies for inflicting gasoline 
lines on California first at a time when Alaskan oil was 
literally inundating the West Coast. It exposed the Iranian 
shortfall myth, reporting that there had been virtually no 
imports of Iranian oil to the West Coast since 1977. The 
justice Department, in its recent exculpation of Big Oil, had 
blamed the D.O.E; ’s allocation system for part of last year’s 
havoc, but the Oregon Attorney General’s office had also 
exposed this myth;. It reported: “While gas allocations are 
accomplished through D.O.E., the requests to commence 
allocations, .the; statistical data on which allocations have 
been based and .the. calculation of the. details of . the actual 
allocations till originated withe the oil . companies them- 
' selves. 

' _ Such is the undeniable record. In light of it^it is hard to 
see. how the Carter Administration’s second whitewash of 
Big Oil will play any better in Peoria than it did the first 
, time. . . .. 
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“God”, according to Voltaire, “is always 
on the side of the big battalions.” Tech- 
nology has changed warfare enormously 
since Voltaire’s day, yet counting up the 
numbers is still the best way— short of 
actually fighting— to judge a potential 
enemy’s strength. 

■ People in the west, "observing that 
Russia and its Warsaw pact allies have 
more of almost every sort of military 
power than Nato does; have long been 
tempted to believe that this communist 
advantage in sheer numbers can be can- 
celled out by “other factors” — morale, 
quality of equipment, political will, what 
have you. Western governments, asking 
their parliaments for defence budgets 
which provide less than the Russians have 
of almost everything, argue that superior 
western quality can somehow overcome 
Russia’s big battaKorc/;?:*'' ; i - . 

^ There are three things wrong with this 
quality-beats-quantity fallacy: (a) nobody 
really knows what “quality” is (and west- 
erners tend to think of it as synonymous 
with advanced technology, which some- 
times results in complex gadgets that 
break down frequently if not maintained 
by highly trained technicians); .(b) the 
Russians are making rapid improvements 
in the performance of almost all of their 
weapons, and are rapidly overtaking 
Nato in technological excellence; and (c) 
Voltaire was probably right, v 
The next three pages will discuss some 
of the most revealing numerical compari- 
sons between Nato and the Warsaw pact 


in mid-1980, examine some of the quali- 
tative differences, and make a guess at 
what the balances might look like in a few 
years’ time. 7/3* *T 

1. Defence spending." Money is not a 
weapon, but it is the basis of all military 
power: a measure of what is being pro- 
duced at the moment, an indication of 


s everal different groups of western ana- 
lysts have calculated what lies behind the 
figleaf,^ the most comprehensive job 


probably being that done by the CIA. 
These analyses vary, but present the 
same broad picture. Military spending is 
now taking somewhere between 11% and 
18% of the - Soviet Union’s gnp (the 
lowest and highest of the serious esti- 
mates), compared with 5.2% of Ameri- 
ca’s, 4.9% of Britain’s, 3.3% of West 
Germany’s and 4% of France’s.; 

* There are two main ways to compare 
Russian spending with the west’s: (a) the 
dollar estimate, which tries to measure 
how much it would cost the west to build 



Russia’s heavyweight Backfire floats (ike a butterfly 


what will be available hi the future and a 
strong clue to ( the political will behind it 
all. The sustained growth of Russian 
defence spending over the past 15 years is 
one of the most alarming features of its 
policy towards jthe west;* — f ■ -*'** - v, *. ■- 
Russia’s published spending figures are 
worthless, a mere statistical Ugieai. but 


- '7'7-7.: 

a force equal to Russia’s, and (b) the 
rouble estimate, which tries to measure 
the burden of the Russian military estab- 
lishment on the Russian economy by 
estimating its cost in Russian currency.:;/. 
s The CIA’s dollar comparison between 
RtfSSfranil “the Unlre^Statesls'slTown in 
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The nuclear tally 
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between the two countries came in 1971, 
and the margin has been widening ever 
since a^ Russian outlays have continued 
to grow at 3-5% a year in constant prices, 
while, those of the United States have 
declined. By the end of the 1970s the 
dollar cost of Russian military spending 
was about 50% higher than that^of the 
United States, tho rouble cost about 25 % 
higher.:{Some other estimates make the 
Ru&sian-Amencan gap ^ smaller, ^some 
make- it. bigger.:^ All agree , that". Russia/' 
spends substantially more than America.' 

What is it spending it on? Not men in 
uniform (though it has more; it pays them 
much. less). The money goes on. buying *; 
new weapons, . construction work and 
other sorts of military capital investment, 
immediate and solid additions to military 
strength. : (Research and development, 

. however, is a_ separate category, on top of 
these figures!) Chart two of the group on 
page 35 shows that since 1970 Russia has : 
out-invested the United States by* over. 
£100‘billion.; If this seems an astonishing 
figure, consider some of the main things-- 
the Russians have bought in the past 10 . 

The best tanks have red stars - vi*. 1 : 



rY;r .■ >* V %i- y&y" 

years: .. ' % 

• four, new models of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles; 

• a new kind of tank; 4 v-U; . ir ;^ «... 

• a whole family of new tactical aircraft; 

• the largest fleet of armed helicopters 
in the world ; 

• dozens of new warships for the Soviet 
navy. 

I Despite the growing disparity between 
Russia and America, Nato as a whole still 
seems to be ahead of the Warsaw pact as 

1 979 Russian production . 

of major weapons . ' V.- 

250 intercontinental ballistic missiles 

40.000 anti-aircraft missiles 
; 1,800 combat aircraft \ 

;> , (including helicopters) . “ J*-" ? ‘ 

3.000 tanks v * r V 

4.000 armoured personnel carriers 
5 major surface warships 

•9 submarines ^ 

a ; whole s* in total ^defence spending: 
American outlays are only just over half 
of Nato’s, whereas Russia accounts for 
about 85% of the Warsaw pact’s. How-* 
ever, it seems unlikely that Nato’sspend- 
ing on weapons, and; equipment equals 
that of the Warsaw pacUThe table above , 
“shows one year’s Russian output of major 
weapons;: which exceeds Nato’s com: 
bined production in. every' category. : 

2. Nuclear weapons.! Russia has* moder- 
nised its nuclear armoury rapidly over the 
past six years. It is about to reach equality 
(at least) with the United States in inter- 
continental power, and has increased its 
nuclear challenge to western Europe by a 
breathtaking margin;; ... . : 

l For several years Russia has out— - 
reached the j United States in most mea- 
sures; of nuclear strength — megatons of “ 
explosive po|wer (1 megaton=lm tons of 
TNT), numbers of missiles and the total 
weight that can be lifted to the target. 
Only in numbers of warheads has the 
United States remained ahead. But even 
this last American advantage is rapidly 
disappearing 1 as tHe Russians deploy large 
•numbers^of independently targetable* re- 


entry vehicles* on their big new missiles. 
The charts above show the recent rapid 
change in numbers of warheads— includ- 
ing* those carried by bombers as well as 
missiles — together with the likely trend 
until 1985. 

And the raw warhead totals do not tell 
the whole tale, anyway.. A much higher 
percentage of America’s , warheads are 
carried by manned bombers and subma- 
rine-launched missiles. The bombers 
have a much smaller chance of getting 
through than missiles do, and the subma- 
rine missiles are not only much less 
accurate than the land-based ones — not 
accurate enough to destroy the other 
side’s missile silos — but also less readily 
usable (only about half the American 
missile submarine fleet is at sea and ready 
for action at any given time). Thus a tally 
of “reliable and accurate’’ warheads — 
those on land-based ballistic missiles and 
cruise missiles— while still failing to tell 
the whole story (as any single measure 
must) nevertheless gives a sobering sec- 
ond view of the warhead balance. v 


The Euro-nuclear tilt 


. Includes medium* range 
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; Backfires plus Warsaw * 
pact tactical nudear 
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r ; .The,, future ms no brighter. Although 
Russia will probably not quite catch up 
with the United States in total numbers of 
warheads by 1985, it will remain well 
ahead in reliable and accurate warheads 
even after the United States has deployed 
its super-accurate air-launched cruise 
missiles, now entering production. The 
addition of these new missiles will not 
close this particularly worrying gap; it will 
merely stop it getting any wider. 

That is the America-Russia stratos- 
pheric picture. In Europe, a little closer 
to earth, there is a large and growing 
disparity between the medium-range nu- 
clear forces of Nato and those of the 
Warsaw pact — the weapons that could hit 
Nato Europe from Russia and vice versa. 
The chart on page 36 shows the number 
of ..systems and warheads each side 
possesses. r . 

Both the systems totals and the war- 
head count are tilted sharply the Russian 
way. Moreover, quite a lot of the Russian 
warheads are contained in the mobile, 
multiple-warhead SS-20 ballistic missiles 
and the high-speed Backfire bomber-— :,;i 
both more modem than almost anything 
in Nato’s European nuclear armoury; and 
both still rolling off the production lines.: 
More than a third of Nato’s warheads are .1 
in the ; 40 American Poseidon and Tri- ?i 
dent-1 missiles which are/! assigned to v 
Nato, but which also double up as part of 
America’s own deterrent^ Russia also has 
several thousand tactical aircraft which ; 
can attack targets in Nato Europe with V 
nuclear weapons; Nato has only a few 
aircraft , that can reach * Russia from 
Europe . I -t ■ . 

Since last December, Nato has had a 
programme to add 464 ground-launched 
cruise missiles and 108 Pershing-2 ballis- 
tic missiles to its European arsenal, start- 
ing in 1983 (but two of the five countries 
scheduled to take them,. Holland and 
Belgium, are still having trouble with 
their local nuclear disarmers)7The fright- - 
ening arithmetic of the Euro-nudear bal- 
ance is shown by one simple fact. Even if 


Nato’s reinforcement plan goes through 
intact, the new SS-20s and Backfire^ still 
being produced— the .Russians are rex- 
pected eventually to have, 500 and 150 
respectively airbed at Europe— mean that 
by 1985 .the Warsaw pact will be even 
farther ahead in the Euro-strategic war- 
head count than it .was before Nato 
started its "catching- up” plan last 
December..- -w : 

3. The armies in central Europe, In non- 
nuclear forces, the Warsaw pact outnum- 
bers Nato in most things, although Nato.. 
has as many men under arms (see chart, 
left). The mainj concentration is on the 
central European front, and here the 
Warsaw pact has more men, tanks, artil- 
lery, tactical aircraft l and,, probably, a 
better air defence system (see charts 
right). This is dangerous:. a Russian thrust 
could do great damage to the defending 
Nato armies, and perhaps even reach the 
Channel, before! Nato could stop it. But 
not quite as dangerous as the raw figures 
suggest. ■ / . A ' •- vxsu . .• L;. . 

If the Warsawj pact chose to launch an 
offensive on the! central front, there are 
three ways -it could go about it: (a) . a 
complete surprise attack; (b) an attack 
following a short period of preparation,: 
including some concentration of the exist- 
ing forces; or (c)|an attack preceded by a 
more general mobilisation. The chart at 
the right shows jhow many combat sol- 
diers and tanks | would be available to 
each side in (a) and (b).. . \ , 

: In a surprise attack, Nato would have 
to start fighting with the forces now 
stationed in Germany, and the Warsaw 
pact with those [in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. These are shown in the 
smaller bars. Thejoverall ratios — about 1J 
to 1 in the communist side’s favour in 


Out of the blue? . • 

- Combat strength ■ - 

! All figures in thousands j-; -j 

\:Z : nil-' 



10 DAYS' 
WARNING- 


"'.vyv* 

both men and tanks— are a good deal less 
than the 3 to 1 ratio generally accepted as 
necessary for victory. But “overall”, can 
be misleading. The trick is for the at- 
tacker;, to . assemble an : overwhelming 
force in a small area so as to punch a hole 
through the defenders’ line .before help 
can . reach -it. Since Nato’s army -is in 
peacetime scattered over. West Germany, 
the. extra 100,000 well-armed, first-line 
troops at the Warsaw pact’s, disposal, 
properly ; used, might . be. the spunch- 
through factor.,. , ... ... 

The taller bars on the chart show what 
each side might do with about 10 days’ 
preparation. The Warsaw, pact .figures 
then rise to include the first-line Russian 
forces stationed in the western districts of 
the Soviet* Union and just inside eastern 
Europe, plus the first-line, Polish and 
Czech divisions (although there is some 
doubt about the loyalty and efficiency of* 


these two satellite . armies),: The Nato 



_ ( v.fTTTp: i '< 

Coastal defence no more— now the Russian navy can land troops where the action Is 
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figures expand to include one extra Brit-; 
ish division, two- “dual-based’* American, 
divisions flown over from the United 
States (to join their equipment, already 
in Germany) and all the first-line divi- 
sions of Belgium, Holland and France. 

This 10 days’ preparation does not do 
the .Warsaw pact a lot of good. Its advan- 
tage in tanks improves only a little, and 
the manpower ratio actually gets worse 
for it. And- in 10 days Nato- could rein- 
force its tactical air forces in Europei 
much more, vigorously; the tactical air. 
balance would probably settle at about 
7,000 to 6,000 aircraft in favour of the 
communist forces instead of the almost 2s 
to 1 superiority they now enjoy; ^ * 

I The third possibility— general mobili- 
sation before ^fighting— is ^difficult jo 
quantify' What would the Nato countries 
do if- Russia started to mobilise?' What 
would the less stalwart members of the- 
Warsaw* pact reply i£;Russia asked them 
to get ready*’ to fight; the west in- four 
weeks’ time? The imagination- boggles. 

The only half-plausible guess seems to-be* 
that mobilisation is unlikely to leave the 
Soviet alliance much* better off than it 
would have been from a standing start; 

‘ AH these nice calculations apply only 
to -Europe. In^the oil-bearing region of 
south-west 'Asia around the Gulf, which- 
may be the focus of east-west* tension in' 
the next few years,, the Russians’ current 
military advantage can be summed up in 
one-word: overwhelming. Russia’s move; 
into* Afghanistan: is an entirely new card 
in-* the gainer The Russi ans are already 
within fighter-bomber range of the Gulf- 
and ean probably get their ground troops 
there'- with - little - trouble; ' the* United 
States could get its forces into the area- 
only with great difficulty- The Americans' 
are starting to prepare a rapid deploy- < 
ment force, and have ‘‘prepositioned’’ 
some equipment and supplies in the Indi- a 
aivOcean on ships. ~ - ---- - ;.* 

and expensive business 
- Iike^:a; balance ofvpowerA-m* auum-wwi ^,., 

\Asiaf and the attempt is bound to meanv 


two or three of a type; this suggests that 
the Russians are still experimenting to 
find out what they need. Tlie Kiev class of 
light aircraft carrier, the first of which 
appeared jn 1975, showed th3t Russia 
wanted to move into naval air power. 
Although it now seems that only three 
Kietx\ass ships will be built, recent intel- 
ligence reportsj say that a large aircraft 
carrier may appear in the late 1980s. A 
32,000-ton nuclear-powered battle-cruis- 
er is due to be completed next year. It 
will"* carry a wide range of weapons, 
including 300-mile cruise missiles and, 
probably; helicopters and Yak-34 jump 
jets; * : • - : • * :.v. 

Both these developments point to the 
lengthening reach of Russia’s navy, which 
was once (except for its submarines) a 
mainly short-range fleet. Two other re- 


cent ships seem to underline this. The 
11,000-ton* Ivan Rogoffis the first Rus- 
sian attempt to build a ship that can carry 
assault troops over long distances. The 
Berezina is a supply ship which can trans- 
fer stores and ] fuel to warships on the 
move at sea, a technique in which Russia 
has long tagged behind western navies. 
But there is nojsign yet of plans to build 
more Berezinas or Ivan Rogoffs. ‘ 

Quality plus quantity? 

What are the lessons of all this, as the 
west shuffles into the dangerous 1980s? 
In the past, the Russians and their allies 
on the whole used simple military equip- 
ment (standardised, because all designed 
by Russia) operated by large numbers of 
men. Now, in- almost every category,* 
their weapons are getting as good as, or 


better than, the west’s. For instance: 

© In field artillery, gun for gun, the 
Warsaw pact may already be ahead in the 
quality competition. 

© At least four fifths of its tactical air 
forces now consist of “late model’* air- 
craft (produced since 1970). 

© Its armies are receiving large numbers 
of the T-72 tank, which is probably better, 
than any tank now deployed by Nato 
(although not as good as the new Nato 
tanks just entering production — the 
American Abrams* and the German 
Leopard-2). . Av :/ > ? \. . 

© The : Soviet navy is building targe titan- 
ium : hulled submarines that may be the 
deepest-diving submarines in the world. 

Pan of the explanation may lie in the 
fact that, with" their particularly low birth 
rates, the Warsaw pact countries have got 
a manpower problem looming ahead. But 
there is no sign yet that they are moving 
towards a Nato-like policy of small ar- 
mies equipped with fine weapons. Their 
numbers of men under arms show no 
marked downward trend. • * ••* v • 

It is entirely possible that Russia and its 
allies, which have means of social disci 
pline unavailable * in ; the democratic 
world, will keep the numbers up while at 
the same 4 time continuing : to spend 
enoughs money bn defence to go on 
improving the quality of their weapons. If 
that happens, Nato will soon face a hard 
choice. It can use its continuing techno- 
logical lead to produce weapons and 
equipment so vastly superior that they 
will, once again, make up for greater 
Russian numbers. Or it can start thinking 
again, and go back to Voltaire. ‘ 

g&m** 9 *, 



years have tended to corner rc packets of W‘ Russia takes the high-technology road 
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ARTICLE APPEARS THE WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAC E g-g , 14 August 1 1980 






f^'e'igviewe r is o reporter and critic for the -Styl e* 
sectidtidf The W ashing ton.:Post ^ 

'The sound you hear in the distance,.under the tinkle: : 
of Jbe^windchimes, is that ofpublicity drumbeating-St'^ 
MarynjLis going all out fofethk action-suspense story,;'? 
althodgh itis that most rislcy of investments, ari unsol-' : 
icited first novel by a completely unknown writer; : v |; 

- ITherewasan initialhesitancy;” reported editor, 
Barbara Anderson in a special pre-publication edition 
for critics. But that was thepasfcfSt. Martin’s now be-J : 
lieves^Aad so, by implication, must the reader^^g 
- ' Actually, St Martin’s claim~is; relatively ^modestfs 
"A.W. Mykel is the next Robert tudlum,” says a typif 1 
'Cafstatement sent out witlr the book, and a chorus of - 





aqdompahying blurbs echogs:;.“Ludium Liidlum 
. 7 . Ludlum” like a tire going' flat on>an open high- : 
way. If that’s all that they are looking for— well, yes,. 
f®Fhapis;Mykel is the hext tudlum. Not; only does his 
« u/in Hhhirro T c>oX f"v nti i rp. t h ft inrtefina* 



Idehtity^and^VThe Rhine^ 

Mykel has mastered several^other , 'elemehts df the 
t’udlum^onnulav ^He;icra^ 

ast-moving series ofmcidents .that makes ' 
uiHagi jto ^stop i^eading^e^^ . 

pages wkh prose the dryness;:f latne^and awkward-^ 
ness of ^hich are?worthy; ofithe 'master himself sEeX 
: iSniitauthe ianffuaeersoinetim^with^a # suMiterac\Ht 


» I Question:Cahy6u:take';seriously as a'/wTiteranyone- 
' who refers to ‘Ihe welf arerbles, of T this country 1 ;, and 
-reportrthat everything .a character said “had jived i 
• th^facts”? ; Such dpereonmav be.taken seriotBly-j 
:■ om y as asymptomofdecavjin'dur language. 

; SBut^and it is an enormoiislbut— Mykel’s bumblew 
A fiteraryjmlents iare/put ^iSthe^service^fts^toinda 
^t nraljy ;adept ;in The techniques of. popular plot- 
’ tSigwthe-art of evoking exoticscenes and the^trick of 
: mrinWimg ;thg ; ipages. ;with : /4xa6tlv.the prescribed 
■ a mn unband flavor of slightivikinky sexUlis -writing, 
style, for that matteriisaiot a^aj^atah^idi^aj 
i&uplapf erotic scene§"it becomes. so vivia that one 1 
mightajinost think h'^iad subcontracted this part of :• 
- HT^n^nd itlis oftem-most effective:- whenythere -is j 
Arlqlentfac^ 

: sex scenes), there'is sbmetimte ajbitf'bf -mbnientarys 

‘"'V ’*•' m.' •• 1' - 1- — A. .1_'A .V /Inlvot Iitknitn 


~«There is also some confusion about who -;is, doing ' 

what in the plot of "The Windchime Legacy,” but 
this is as it should be in a cloak-and-dagger novel. 
The story includes notj only the standard Russians .! 

: and Americans, but a highly secret and powerful.or-i 
ganization Of neo-Nazis' which emerges in full view, ; 

: only, to ward the end of the book, although there are 
hints from the beginning. There are schemes within 
i schemes, situations deliberately set up so that the ap-;. 

; pearance of failure is almost a’guarantee of. success;'; 

- sleeper agents : who have beehi hoarded, unused for •' 
half a lifetime waiting for the proper moment to 
strike a blow for the Soviet Union. Mykel has estab- 
lished a. high quota of ^defectors (from both sides), 
double - agents and professional assassins— a slightly , 
richer than usual recipe for .this kind of novel. But 
there is more: At the heart of the story is SENTINEL, 
aninvention as fascinating as it is chiHirig.^sv - 
-“'SENTINEL is a new.super-computer developed by 
the United States in to ji, secrecy, '.a machine with real 
; intelligence rather than' the ability to manipulate 
data and follow orders.-Ordinary computers do not 
really think like human beings/.although their pro- 
grams can be designed ito give that illusion, but SEN- ;• 

TINEL does; it has self-awareness, an : enormous ca- - 
paeity to : receive information -Safiid make 'decisions 
and even to set 1 its: own long-range goals. With the ' 
ability to eavesdrop on other computers and tap tele-, 
phone lines, with satellite sensors watcntmiy circling 
the globe and- with its, own small army of secret 
agents ( so secret that evemtne UA- particularly the 
U1A — doesn't know about them). SENTINEL bids fair 
to be the first— and thereby the only— computer to . 
rule the world. Its intelligence- organization is more • 
efficient: than any other because all its, key agents 
are wired directly: into the computer;: each has a. . 
small sending and receiving apparatus implanted in . 
'his skull for instant two-way communication. What 
the agents don’t realize is that the iatestmodels of •• 
this device also includean explosive charge. This is a 
bandy if drastic protection f or agents who get cap-' ; 
ji tured and might succumb to torture— and it , could v 
Aeven take out a few Russkies if they’re standing close 
-enough. It is also security, for SENTINEL, of course. 
Iff an agent loses his head, be . . v .loses his head J 

• * The problems begin jwhen a diSgruntled Americari l 
T computer:.whiz, who. knows; how to build a newer and* '• 
biggerSENTINEL/decidesthathis talents wouldbe': 
•better appreciated ib> Moscow .than they .are here,; ; 
■"and begins the complek process of selling 'out, . If ; a - 
iSENTINEL in American hands is a scary idea, thinkr. 

'about a SENTINEL in;. the hands of the liberators. of; 
-Afg hanis tan This powerful plot mainspring mov^ a 
-story as complicated as a stopwatch and considerably 
-Store interesting; By the time it is finished, addicts of 
>sUspense fiction .will probably. be. willing to overlook : 
.ithe fact that much of the book is awkwardl y written. •„ 
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Books 

False Friend 

THE NOBEL PRIZE 

by Yuri Krotkov 

Translated by Linda Aldwinckle 

Simon & Schuster; 348 pages; $12.95 

W hen Yuri Krotkov defected to the 
West in 1963, carding a micro- 
filmed manuscript detailing his experi- 
ences as a Soviet secret police agent, he 
! might have chosen a new career as a writ- 
er of thrillers. Certainly he had enough 
material in hand. One of his first assign- 
ments for the KGB involved informing on 
boyhood friends. Later he specialized in 
the sexual entrapment of foreigners. His 
job was to introduce ambassadors and at- 
taches to beautiful Soviet women, known 
as “swallows” in secret police parlance. 
Once a diplomat was caught nesting with 
a swallow, there followed a blackmail at- 
tempt and — the KGB hoped — recruitment 
of the victim as a Soviet agent. 

Yet Krotkov seems uninterested in 
writing conventional thrillers. Instead, he 
has produced The Nobel Prize , a spy sto- 
ry of a different kind, about Boris Pas- 
ternak. According to the dust jacket, 
which does not mention Krotkov’s secret 
police background, the author enjoyed “a 
close personal friendship with the Paster- 
nak family.” Though such a friendship be- 
tween a KGB agent and Russia’s great 20th 
century poet seems unlikely, Krotkov was 
indeed a frequent visitor to the home of 
Pasternak after he received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1958. 

T he plot turns on actual events, begin- 
ning with the Nobel award. The So- 
viet authorities had been outraged by the 
publication abroad of Pasternak’s novel. 
Doctor Zhivago , which they had banned 
as anti-Soviet. When the prize was an- 
nounced, they launched a vast campaign 
of vilification against the author. 

. Pasternak cabled his acceptance of 
the award saying “infinitely grateful, 
touched, proud, surprised, overwhelmed.” 
Six days later he declined it “in view of 
the meaning given the award by the so- 
ciety in which I live.” He then wrote a let- 
ter to Nikita Khrushchev pleading not to 
be expelled from the U.S.S.R. In spite of 
these and other concessions, the attacks 
against him scarcely subsided, and he died 
in disgrace in i960 at the age of 70. 

Building on these facts, Krotkov has 
strained* for verisimilitude. There are 
knowing touches of trivia: a mention of 
the poet’s favorite felt slippers, the real 
names of his dogs. Bits of Pasternak’s 
works and quotes from the Soviet cam- 
paign against him are cited with preci- 
sion. Only the essence of the book is false. 
Krotkov’s defection from the<. U.S.S.R. 
seems hardly to have been for ideological 
reasons, nor does he sympathize with the 
poet’s struggles. For his portrait of Pas- 
ternak immeasurably coarsens him while 


it diminishes his martyrdom. In addition, 
it has reduced him to the image purveyed 
by Soviet propaganda. 

Pasternak is made to inveigh against 
capitalism, under which “every man must 
be prepared to commit any crime for the 
sake of money.” In the U.S.S.R., on the 
other hand, “the Bolsheviks are reshaping 
human nature, directing man toward a 
better future.” Metamorphosed into a true 
Soviet patriot and Communist, the fiction- 
al Pasternak has little trouble turning 
down the Nobel Prize; “What if I really 
am just a puppet in the hands of the im- 
perialists?” In any case, he concludes, the 
prize was “not worth having.” 

Krotkov’s book even demeans one of ! 
the most celebrated love stories of mod- 
em literary history. Olga Ivinskaya, Pas- 
ternak’s model for Lara in Doctor Zhi- 
vago , had been the poet’s companion and 
secretary for 14 years. Now 68 years old 
and living in Moscow, Ivinskaya has sur- I 
vived two terms in concentration camps \ 



Yuri Krotkov 


He was straining for verisimilitude. 

for her association with the poet. 

To judge by this book, Ivinskaya’s fate 
was well deserved. As Krotkov tells it, she 
was responsible for Doctor Zhivago s pub- 
lication abroad, thus causing all the trou- 
bles. Pasternak is said to have repudiated 
her when she supposedly pocketed some 
of the novel’s foreign royalties. That alle- 
gation corresponds to the line taken by the 
Soviets in 1960 to justify the eight-year 
sentence meted out to Ivinskaya, who was 
convicted on a trumped-up charge of spec- 
ulating in foreign currency. 

Actually, as Pasternak’s frantic letters 
to friends abroad show, his greatest fear 
during the terror-filled months following 
the Nobel award was for Ivinskaya. “She 
and her children are a kind of hostage 
for me,” he wrote. In large part, his re- 
fusal of the Nobel Prize and his other con- 
cessions had been attempts to save her. 
Shortly before his death, he managed to 
send a letter to the West saying: “If, God 
forbid, they should arrest Olga, all toc- 
sins should ring, just as would have been 
done in my own case, for an attack on 
her is in fact a blow at me.” Twenty years 
later the blows are still falling on Olga 
—and on Pasternak. —By Patricia Stake 
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By Philip Taubmari v -A . 5- ■ 

. - ‘ •• , . 

THE AGE OF SURVEILLANCE: By Frank 
J. Donner. 554 pages. Knopf. $ 17.95 

I HOUGH it was only five years 
■ago when each day seemed to 
bring new revelations of mis- 
_ conduct by America's intelli- 
gence agencies, including extensive ef- 
forts to monitor and stifle domestic 
political dissent, the drive to reform; 
and control Government' intelligence 
gathering has lost steam, v-f : v, . '■>’ 
The .“temporary*!- administrative^ 
controls instituted by the Ford and Car-1 
; ter Administrations are still in place: 
Formal governing charters for the in- 
telligence agencies, seen as permanent 
ways of keeping the agencies within the 

boundaries of the Constitution, are £ 
moving through Congress at a glacial, 
pace. A comprehensive charter for the 
Central Intelligence Agency and its sis- 
/. ter agencies was recently set aside in 
favor an abbreviated bill that gives. 
Congress new authority to oversee the 
v GLA., but does not deal with such 
sensitive issues as establishing stand- , 
ards for the surveillance of American - 
' citizens . ■.% •„ K/ v. 

' Need for Charters ^ 

Frank J. Donner*s “The Age of Sur- 
veillance 0 is a powerful reminder of 
the need for permanent charters. 
Based on information collected by Mr. • 
Donner during a long career as a civil- 
liberties lawyer, the book chronicles in : ‘ 
painstaking detail a long string of Gov- ; * 
emment attempts to muzzle political 
activities and organizations that have \- 
not conformed with . mainstream ' 
American attitudes. 

Beginning with the roots of Ameri- S 
: ca*s political intelligence system in the ' 
last century, and tracing it through the 
Palmer Raids of 1920,: the rise of:: 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bu- ^ 
reau of Investigation, and the apex of 
intelligence abuses during the 60*s and 
70*s, Mr. Donner charts the develop- ' 
ment of a system that became a kind of 


vigilante state unto itself. “No aspect 
of our common life has been so battered 
by misconduct and betrayal as our 
commitment -to the^fullest measure of 
political freedom," he writes. : ** 
The agents of that betrayal, he finds, 

were the F.B.I., theiC.I.A., the mili^ 
-tary, the Congress, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, the WhiteHouse and what 
: Recalls “kangaroo grand juries." Most 
of the details of how these agencies 
abused civil liberties have been pub- 
lished before j- by Congressional com- 
mittees, newspapers and others.. But 
:,this book is more than a rehashing of 
; old news. :- | - ^ 

: Mr. Donner has performed an invalu- 
able service iby wading through the 
mountains of reports,; legal briefs, 
newspaper clips and Government docu- 
ments, separating the hard evidence of 
misconduct from the rumor$, and then 
binding the j information ^together 
-within a historical and cultural frame- 
work. The result is a cohesive; impor- 
tant examination of how. ancfr whyohe 
United States ^drifted into theferavita- 
tional pull of police-state repression. 

Mr. Donner[ who is director ..of the 
American - Civil Liberties Union’s 
Projection Political Surveillance, suc- 
ceeds best when he presents evidence 
of institutional abuses. His acccWt of 
how the I.R.Sl was used for political 
purposes does (not merely restatfe the 
story of misconduct during the Nixon 
Administration, when the agencylwas 
.used to harass political enemies. Mr. 
Donner goes back to the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, showing that officials 
tried then to use the I.R.S. to unsettle 
political groups., ; 

When he deals with grand juries, Mri 
Donner recounts with chilling detail the* 
way the Nixon Administration’s Jus- 
tice Department manipulated the- 
grand-jury process to conduct far- 
reaching inquiries of antiwar groups.- r 
The conviction’ and plea rate for the- 
nearly 400 indictments that resulted - 
from these investigations was less than 
15 percent, compared to 62 percent in • 



Frank J. Donner 




ordinary criminal cases. 

Little wonder, as -Mr. Donner notes, 
that Mr. Nixon warned H. R. Halde- 
man and John WyDean 3d in 1973, as 
Watergate unraveled* that “grand 
juries are not very fair sometimes." * 

‘Nativist Syndrome’ y* . : . 

The book is less successful where Mr 
Donner seeks to be a political theorist. 
He finds intelligence abuses rooted in 
what he calls a “nativist suppressive 
s^drome" in America, which he be- 
lieves produced a demonic, destructive 
antiradicalism. ; He sees this phenome- 
non as the spawning ground for a series 
of unenlightened leaders who have 
been supported by “nativist cadres." 
J. Edgar Hoover would be the quintes- 
sential example J - 

' Although there may well be a repres- 
sive streak in oiir national character 
Mr. Donner’s repeated references to 
“nativism," and his effort to link all 
surveillance abuses to it, weigh down 
the book and make the going slow in 
some sections. . , 

But, as MnJDonner acknowledges, 
the subject of, excessive surveillance 
has become something, of an obession 
for him. If. so,, it is an obsession from 
which we can^all profit. The miscon- 
duct, Mr. Donner says, appears to have 
stopped for the moment. The challenge 
is to assure that it doesn’t resume. .*• 
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THE FIFTH-HORSEMAN. By Larry Collins and Domi- £ 
ntquelaplerre. Simon'ahd Schuster. 478 pp. $13.95(|v 

7 By. RICHARD HELMS l : 

I N A PLOT which, setsup a contest between the • 
wills and shills of the president of the United 
States and.Libyan strongman Muanunar al-Qaddafi, /.] 
the leading character turns out to be a detective first ! 
grade In the New York Police Department, Angelo • 
Rocchia^sf^V“^f5i/;' 

■i The- Fifth Horseman-is a noveiabout thermonu-- 
clear bombs in the hands of terrorists. Whence this 
title? Those who are up on chapter six of The Revela- ? 
tion of Saint John may recall that wMte, red; black i 
and pale horses had riders who might be called Pesti- ; 
.lence, War^Famine and Death. These were known as 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” enshrined’ 

■ many years ago in the. title of a book by Blasco Iba« 
nez.-'TIpw i-i- 1 .' )a?Fif th Horseman has emerged from? 
the entrails of hell to scourge humanity with terror,: 
With; arms so ; terrible even John’s hallucinating-imagi-/ 
nation could hot have conceived them,” to quote, 
fromthis bookA^-^W - 'l ’v&'&r-l 

i i ln the genre of The Crash o/ ’73 and TheDayof ih& 
jackal , this: suspense novel is readable, and in. places: 

■ exciting.' It 'mixes fact and fiction— harness places,) 
icivents and details^— so relentlessly that a word of cau» 
vtioh ishr order. The reader had best regard the entire: .■ 
.'.hook as fictional and not attempt to judge which de* 


* this* fie is bound to form an exaggerated opinion 'Of: 
| the technoIogicaLprowess of our country and the ex*; 
stent to whicha deity looks after, our affairs, i ;?: A - .j; ri 
A- But for some, especially Washington readers, it will: 
06 intriguing to note which officials in this book are 
given their real names and ..which have new identi- 
ties. The secretary of state, Andrew Peabody, is fic- 
tional. War renCfiristopfier, his deputy, gets his real 
name. Harold Brown is secretary of defense and-Wit 
liam Webster is director of theFBI. The head of ffie 
CIA, however, is. Gardiner.'.Tap” Bennington.saidta 
- be a devotee of Allen Dulles. (Since when did that pl- 
. tinguished director of Central Intelligence spell |gs 
name “Allan”?). One is bound to wonder whether the 

" ■■ • - to** 


^authors felt that certain "of these.Tndividuals ;had' '■ 
'moire assured tenure than ^ others,' and if so, what 
^crystal ball they used. Providentially, the president 
ils not given a name. .’ • / ; . - t-- : 

would spoil the story to say more about the 
plot than that the terrorists have smuggled a hy-.- ; 
ijdrogen bomb into Manhattan to blackmail : the- 
■president. But it is fair to'note- that inhabitants of): 
.greater New York >vill : find 1 theriiselves. thought- 
fully figuring how they would evacuate that great ; ■ 
^city pn short notice. It is the’old shoutfng-‘‘Fire”-in-lj 
; a-crowded-theater syndromer Only ■ ori;‘a far. more. • j 
vxnassiyeand agonizing scale. In Washington a little- ? 
;famwn.orga^ the Federal Emergency':' 

•■jhmagement Ageney is: responsible for such mat-’ • 

to the prayerful 

ihoppi.that tWsi ageiicy is; on top of its job and > 
iamong other things . is> cheekingits shelters dutiful-! 
/ly- Hiw,rrassiirfng.ii^;ft>r know that as of 1980 1 
jPEiViA's civil: defense policy'* hasamong’ifcsn 
‘programs one which mehides “planning for popii- ? 
: latum relocation? dnrrng times? of : mtemationaI;i 
fctisik as. well as be: .adaptable tohelft ideal withS 
, natural disasters and other peacetime emergen- 
r.cies”? 

;|t' In a setting of power, advanced technology and 
international negotiation, the one figure in the 
tbook who has true-to-life identity and emotions is 
our New, York cop, Angelo Rocchia. His street 
• smarts, his. experience, his personal woes make 
! him stand out among the plastic figures who dot 
Vthe landscape. Perhaps he belongs to the wrong! 
•generation, but the treatment he receives from his j 
'paramour, Grace Knowland, a reporter for 1 The] 
iNew' York' Times, makes one wonder about cer-j 
ftaiii modern attitudes. Professionally, however, he ' 
jis' what every citizen wants in a detective, and he I 
?may be forgiven his resentment of the FBI since 
vinost big-city cops share it 
s-3: The authors, Larry Collins and Dominique La- 
'pierre, former journalists for Newsweek and Parif 
'Match- respectively, have collaborated on five ! 

' books - of which this is the first novel. Their initial : 
(SffbEtJ Is Parts Burning? was an exeating cecrea- ■ 


con 
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i:ticipants.;it-is: perhaps for- this reason :that- the- French 
^characters and settings in The Fifth Horseman have a 

; ,Thei publishers of this; book could hardly have counted 
: on- the recent publicity givenTo -Billy' Carter’s arrange- 
i| mental with the Libyan .government From . the point of 
;iview_of sales it is. almost too good to be true; ButdonT let 
[ this distract us from the f act that Libya, in the words of 
!;■ President Carter, -‘‘has repeatedly -provided support- for 
:!-actsof mteniationai terrorism-’-In an; unclassified study 
:! a few years ago theCentralirntelligence Agehcy inade the 
•'judgment thafe“Colonel:allQaddafKhas.beeB one of the 
iworid’sleastjinhibited practitionersofihternationarter-; 
|rdns'm. , Kti^-«4ittsa ftSrM. 

lG«>rge ’.KiWii^the. colunmist^wrota' ary earsago, 1 after : 
janlinterhational conference dn -terrorism ; iirf Jerusalem: 
j;"iyhenji government, -such as that of Libya^isiraVoived in 
ijtertorism from Ulster to Israel,' then only prudential con- 
llsiderations oh the part of the nations attacked can weigh 
agaihst.actiohstO.change.that government. -This- subject 
cohiesr.3''Vuhder the heading of thinking the unthink- 
able But the beginning of wisdom in dealing with terror- 
isnt ii to- face this Tact no act is - unthinkable .when so 
many terrible acts aTesuccessfuI/’- l - . >2^' 
IfcmayJperhapsgivea shudder 4o ; the readers of -The 
Fifth Hftserhart-to hear another-judgment written in the 
samelClA study noted above: “The. prospect of nuclear- 
armed: terrorists' can, in fact, no i longer be dismissed. But 
becauselof the major- problems that would he involved in 
'thecacquisitioh7-storage, transport, and employment of a 
nuclear device jit morelikelyscenario— at least in the 
short term— would be a terrorist seizure of a nuclear 
weapons storage facility or a nuclear power plant to ex- 
ploit the publicity and the bargaining power inherent in 
theattendahttlireatbfradiologicalpollutidn.’ , ^^-:^'lf,..l 
• ',Thepl6fbf thishook is'by ho mearis as farfetched ds it 
may 'atifirstiappear^ The combination of nuclear power 
an<f teiTonsxn‘‘has;indeed createdha^f if th-horseman” to 
mehace man’s Survival, The implications are sobering, in 
theextreme.4A? 


BICHARD HELMS spent 30 years in intelligence. He S a 
2 former , director of the. Central Intelligence AgencyJ-g 
former ambassador to Bran. and. is now an international 
^.consultant Ia-Washington, 
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Israel’s intelligence agency penetrates Arab ceils 


By Abraham Rabinovich bead of the Israeli security service,, whose cells smashed last year, according to official 

• : ?r Special to The Christian Science Monitor identity is never disclosed.! ; y sources, 114 had not; yet undertaken an, 

Jerusalem The highly efficient intelligence network operation. " 

- ^The recent murder of an officer in Israel's Israel has woven in the territories occupied in - The Palestinian cells in the occupied terri- 
'security services (Shin Bet) by a Palestinian - the six-day war of 1967 is one reason for what tories now are far better equipped and trained 
^double agent — and that agent’s subsequent •• is seen here as Israel’s remarkable success iir than in the past. Nevertheless, the Shin Bet 
- slaying after a manhunt on the occupied West '*• curbing terrorism. f:i. z i *■« security service has- managed to keep : well \ 

Bank - illustrates one of the principal ques- V ^ The Israeli agent slain last month, Moshe ahead of them ■ The perpetrators of 85 percent 
ptions remaining to be resolved in the cur- Golan^apparently was an important figure in of terrorist actions in Israel and-the occupied : 
^jnently stalled autonomy talks. , ^ ^ v“*:.’.C‘ the operation of this network, to judge by the vteiritories have, been identified and the bulk 

/S£lt is the extent to which Israel would be . presence of Prime Minister Menachem Begin . of them arrested, . according \to. - official 
able to enter West Bank cities to root out guer- and other Israeli dignitaries at his funeral. - sources. 

: rilla groups or terrorist cells after autonomy Mr: ; : Golan was -killed by.- Bassam - ^ ^Although toe Palestinian underground has 
1 is granted the Palestinians. ^ ^^Mahmoud Habash, a resident of a refugee proved adept at getting explosives through to *: 

'-^Israel insists oh the right to continue car- ^ camp outside the West Bank city of Nablus. - its operatives despite, tough Israeli security” . 
rying out such anti-terrorist activity during -y Mr. Habash had served as an informer for along the borderand at ports of entry, and 
the . five-year interim autonomy period, even;;^ years and had supplied information that led to although it rapidly sets up new cells to re- 
though Palestinians 'will have routine police f the uncovering of at least one terrorist cell, place those destroyed, it has been unable to. : 
responsibility* (The permanent status of [according to official Israeli sources. -.C * - : v -^'^.create : an*atmo^ere- : bfvterror v .^'Isra^v 
i these territories is to be decided by the end of Mr. Golan's meeting with him was on safe "sources; 

the five years.) v . ;&^s^groiffid inside Israel,, and the Shin Bet officer , ; The occasional bomb set off inride Israel is " 

’ Egypt, meanwhile, insists that internal se- ^ had no reason to expect double-dealing. Three little more disturbing to the general popula- : . 
- Jcurity within the autonomous* area should be . days after Mr. Golan’s death, Mr. Habash - tion than traffic accidents, which, take a far ” 
entirely the responsibility of the Palestinians < was spotted by security forces in downtown higher-toll. In the occupied territories. them- 
during ; the interhn . .period and certainly - Nablus. Ac to the authorities, he selves, Israelis travel almost freely . 

^afterward.^r^ ^opened fire when called upon to halt and was : :Credit for this is usually given to the Shin." 

•. . XB (Shin Bet itself now has come into the pub-^1; killed in the exchange. He vwas: fouiid;' to be-- Bet, which basest its. operation on sophisti^ ■ 
lie eye. According to a Reuters dispatch from holding 2VTr. Golan’s pistol. • " . ~ “ cated intelligence rather than counter terror. 

Tel Aviv t r slsraei’s attorney-general has *;or- :jv Numerous . Arab informers in_the West ^ But if the Shin Bet cannot operate vithin the> 
r- dered an investigation to determine whether Bank and Gaza Strip have enabled the Israe- . West Bank and Gaza after autonomy/ terror- 
l^David.Halevy, a reporter for.the Washington lis to round up most terrorist cells before they ist cells would have a safe haven from_which_ 
Staf, broke censorship laws by identifying the launch even their first operation. Of the 138 to foray against Israeli targets. : ^ 
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-JF*?* VT Y’ A *S “ - Israeli officials llsrael and the occuoM sr^/^w 


TELAVIV,Aug 12 — Israeli officials 
said today that the correspondent of The 
Washington Star wouldbe indicted for re- 
vealing the identity of the head of Israel's 
Internal Security Service in a dispatch to 
his paper. The officials said he is to be 
charged under the Official Secrets Act, 
which carries a maximum penalty of 15 
yfftrsimprispnment.^ ;■;£?£ 
:JA Government statement said that At- 
torney General Yitzhak Zamir had found 
! that the journalist^ David Halevy* an Is- 
raeli citizen, had; committed a prima 
facie violation of IsraeH law in publishing 
the name of Avraham: Achitov, the chief 
of the agency known herev as. Shin Bet; 
The Attorney General instructed the po* 
lice to inv^tfgateand prepare an indict’ 
mait .a 

Haare tz^ an Israel newspapeiv inter- 

viewed Mr. Halevy, who was in Washing- 
ton, by telephone yesterday and reported 
thathe said he was prepared to return to 
Israel to stand trial. or face a parliamen- 
tary investigation of the truth of hisdis- 
patchy - -fXi 

. Hi& dispatch, published on- Thursday^ 
alleged; that , the: Shin Bet chief had re^ j 
signed because Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin had obstructed the investiga- 
tion of bomb attacks against three West 
.Bank Arab mayors on June 2..The agen- 
cy; which is. in charge of counterintell? 
genre and antiterrorist- activities inside 


Israel and the occupied areas; requires 
the Prime Minister's approval for tele- 
phone tapping,: bugging and penetration 1 
of political groups. . • ~ ; a 
I _ Prime Minister's office denied Mr? 

Halevy's allegation and said “never was: 

I a calumny so odious/' The security chief,: 

| in unprecedented interviews and in testi- 
mony before^ Parliament's. Foreign "Af- 
fairs and Security Committee, said the al- 
legation was; unfounded. He said there 
had been no political interference in the 
investigation and that months before the 
attacks on the mayors he told Mr. Begin 
he wanted to retire at the end of 1980 after 
31 years service. f 

"Mr.; Halevy’s dispatch* was published 
under a Tel Aviv dateline but an official 
said it had not: cleared Israeli military 
censorship. ? *V -V-Vv : J 

-■ T"h A T c ro i <* m^a««»a4 . 


- — : . . — — . wiivv. uuui uia- 

tion about the report when David Aik- 
, man, Time magazine bureau chief and an 
occasional contributor to The Star, re- 
quested reaction-and comment from the 
Prime Minister's office. 

/ Mr Aikman said today that at the re- 
quest of the Prime Minister’s^ffice, he 
L conveyeda request to The Star n<ft to pub- 
lish the security chief’s name.. ■ 
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:Isiraert0’I*i:ol)^'M 

vr ;•*/ .5 ••>•4. W* - - » ■*' :■» 

Possible Violation 
Of 

- /W • * - *:3^ -^‘v .I h£r/yS\ > .r 

By/?wmia~m- ClalborneV.?^^- 


: •' : WaihMvto impost Poreljn Semct/ u 

'JJERUS ALEMf Aug. i2— Israeli at- 
torney "general todayjordered - the na- 


tional police to begin an/ investigation 
■J >& “prima facie’* violatibn^of the" 
* state secrets act bjrfa correspondent 
■ oj£ .the Washington^ Star and^Time* 
magazine .tor publishing; the name of; 
tbe chief of the seci^t security service.* 


^ 4«^:wpuld be the. first time a journal- 
• 1st was prosecuted under an espionage 
; statute of the secrets act Conviction 
carries a prison ; sentence of up to 15 
years. I ’ ■ ’ ' * • i 

^Attorney. General Yitzhak Zamir 


said the correspohdent^David Halevy, | 
who 'is currently in the United States 
on leave?of absence^ ; : Jfrpni^Time magad 
zine, would be investigated “irJprepa-* 
ration of an ^1^6^** on charges of 
passing secret government informal 
tion without authorization. 


In a dispatch riled fro m-israel last" 
week, Haievy,, an Israeli -citizen, re- 
ported that the head, of- the General 


Security Services (Shin Bet) had re- 
sigqed-^in protest because , Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin ob- 
structed the? investigation - into the ;• 
planting of bombs in the cars of three 
Wgst Bank mayors on June 2. 

PThe story, appearing ; in the Wash- 
ington Star last Thursday; identified, 
the head of fche> Israeli security serv- 
ices ^Avraham^ 


Nablus Mayor. Bassam^Shaka lost 
both legs and. Ramallah Mayor Karim 
Khala£ lost a foot in the bombings,- 
which ultranationalist Jewish ‘civilian 
settlers living-in the West Bank are* 
thought to have carried out. 

While denying the substance of Ha* 2 
lev/s; report as , a “total fabrication,”?: 
government officials today, stressed 
that the issue being considered for pos- 
sible criminal prosecution is the„pubii-;. 
' cation* of the security chiefs name. •; l 

Identities of security and intelli^ 
gemce officials- are never officially dis* ; 
c ^sed. in Israei/ v and the names; of*’- 
.Spin Bet officials . are- particularly 
guarded because of the- Hanger tcT 
them and their families, according? to 
D^n Pattir; -Begin’s ~ spokesman;''**. 

(Thei issue has become "controversial^ 
■i™ th^ West; Bank because-, several 1 
Palestinian = leaders and members of 
their families have maintained that 
th f e Security Service were giving only 
tqjcen attention to the case and had 
npt even interviewed Shaka, Khalaf 
ou any of their relatives.:. _ r - r ^ ■ 
xHalevy, in interviews published , in 
I^aeli newspapers,' denied allegations 
by several; government officials, that, 
hts charges against Begin were politi - 
cally motivated^ and stemmed from 
Halevy’s long association with -the op- - 
•position - Labor..; Party. " He : said > he"- 
never was a member Hi" the Labor" 
Phrty. . 




!-V 
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By William Claiborne 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

JERUSALEM/ Aug. 8 — In an un- 
precedented public statement on ra- 
dio, the head of Israel’s secret intelli- 
gence service today branded as “mali- 
cious lies" a report published yester- 
day in the United States tnat he re- 
signed in-protest because Prime ‘Min-: 
ister Menachem Begin attempted to 
obstruct the investigation into assasi-. 
nation attempts on- three Arab West 
Bank mayors last June.-” ‘.'.'.v'V./* ■ 

For . his part, Begin •> declared .„/••• 
through a spokesman, “From the day.?;. : 
malicious people .fli^t began spread- 
ing their lies, j never was a calumny so ’ 5 
jodioiis.” The story was published by A. 
'The Washington Star and written by , . 
.David Halevj/jfrom Tel Aviv. ^ 
i’ The chief' of the General Security , i 
Services (Shin Bet) said in : an inter-;- 
view on tho'jVoice of -Israel - that he ’r i‘ t 
submitted his resignation before, ithe -}■ 
car bombing attacks . Op / the\ West : 

<Bank mayors, and that he had.never 1 ^’ 
|had any interference froni’ the prime? 
■minister ini fcohducting the ' investig 
•tion.:*V;i; j % 

Halevy -, /-sported: that '?■ the/:- ihteilii:^- 
gcncc chief! quit . because- of “stdiie-fc'- 
walling” b /’Begin over, the West Bank r£ 
investigation. His ‘story, ’said- the -secu{i 
.rity chief sought permission froth rB^® 
’Ain to form a special intelligence, unit'.' :i 
to wiretap and infiltrate the', ultrana-'; ” 
tionalist /Gush- Emtinim settlement 
' movement to collect evidence against, 
six persorji suspected in the bombings 
of Nablus; Mayor Bassam Shaka and 
Ramallah Mayor Karim Khnlaf, and 
>the attempted bombing , of ' El Biera 
Jjdiiyprflltji^hipi.Taiwil. y*;. 


sbid, when Begin replied that there ; as well as 30 years, in security serv- : 
was no need to investigate the case in , ■ ices and fpH h* ? J/’ ■ 

that manner. Identities of Shin Bet of- V7 and / elt was t,rae to retire. He - 
ficials are never officially disclosed in said Be § in asked him to. reconsider, 
Israel, and although the security chiefs'- he -agreed .td stay. on. the job. urt- ‘ 
was disclosed in the S tar’s. report and \-:l tll „ the end o£ thls year; ; 
in • an . Israel television broadcast last ,< Hl l, st !L e « sed ' Begin had given 

night, ' the Israeli military censor to- u est ; Bank bombing investigation 1 

night , ruled that the name could riot — high priority/ and that the , prime :) 
be included in. dispatches filed from master never suggested, how the ! 
Israel.* . v. : =; . probe should be handled. 

/A The censor*; Lt. Col. Yehuda Katz, aide to ..the prime .minister said i 
said; there were., “very real reasons , t ^ at .°?. three occassions during- the ’ 

, concerning the safety” , of the security % Probe, the* security chief had>£onV to ;: 
chief and his family to justify the ban* Be S iri vand asked permissioh |to take 
oh the official's name, "even, though it /f extraordinary steps”, that -require ap* . 
had already: been ihade public a els^ifePi'Oval of the prime, minister/- Perm is- { 
Where. : - ’*■ : * •- O. %^ : ;sioh was granted in each case, said the 

[The Washington Star identified the l*A ldc ' ivho . would not Say,- what' the 
man as Ayraham Achituv, 54.] ;? v^/^tops^ntailed./..; . >;.S • 

The Shin Bet commander, >\wheh ;/.; : ..;Dan,: ; Pattir,. theprimejninisterV 
asked. why he had broken- precedent spokesman, said The Star’s -story' was * 
;and appeared in a radio interview) re- ^. <,a fabrication from beginning? tQ 
plied, *“I i was> angry and 'disliked'-* tre*/\ • It/* requires . ah examination./ o£< the 
mfcndously : the fact that . the 'security* motives.!' Other Begin aides Suggested i 
service*, is being used tdi publish] a lie,/ ; that Halevy: is a confidant of .opposi- 
on t /this political level, ii-in ; this /case’ j ^tion Labor Party leader, Shimon Peres. ! 
gainst the prime' minister . whiVh’ hneiv' ; . and has . been active. 1 in. Labor ^Party ’ 

a ffqine' n yi < 4 fUn<- _ .'.-'r. 


^5 nt .‘ £o V Bc Sj n ,and : said; he had bez^Shmuel Toledano also demanded ■! 
served six years as chief of Sliin Bet, 'Vyan official investigation; . \ M | 
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/# >*+j% l >iai .' /*'#$? lAAr\ M /j/m tN td //Wl/r» C'AMi f ri&vh si a /» ✓* 


._ ... g %M >ir . . 

•^: ^ 0H ^ Huey ; A 

K A.S£S*b/f * eporter o/ THE W ALL STREET JOURNAL. I 


•ivV ft ' jv 

an ouster! after two : ^termsilSipfflc^ But 
since sweeping into power in 1972 and win* 


amaica 


; :-/,ForA24:- tuning reelectiori in 1976, MraManley’s so- 

. ^S^iqurs; people* have been streaming into a / racialist administration has moved steadily 
‘S/^irttlepiaza.here^ where- the. reggae music Jo- toeAIeft^^ 

k ^^bobiriin^' An# ^ aC , 1 - '' mivifv 4 RAittA». in ^Ka QXTD ' - AAi]' a* m . 4 .** a a 2 

. . : .:^puh'gentv 
_^(sV^These . 


acy. that he s says exiitjlo **0681107 ^tiie sys- 
tem by creating chaos/. 1 

While Mr. Seaga’s view of Communism 
is clear, what he could actually do to M de- 
livefe; ; Jamaica isn’t so clear.. Essentially a 
. , . .. mm , ' | technocrat, he publishes lengthy economic- 

gained power in tl^NP,;^^a; time of ^recovery; plans r . talks of. bringing back the. 
severe, economic need, Jamaica has chosen investors who have been pulling out, and 


i isolate, itself from the Western* financial 


aI .. , , u ■ - v - ^ vr v u- u •* . -proposes the creation of jobs in the gar- 

™fyblac!cand mostly ^r^ave^; KtebUsbment^ to wiuctrU remams heavily i; merit, shoe/ woodworking ind agribusiness, 

■ •■-:$. gathered toriheari Jamaica Labor Party; 3 $: in debt At: the same time, . ( Jamaica has industries* - : : ; .*»$ 

gleader -Edward Seaga rail against the: man : ^M moved closer j to the Soviet-bloc -nations, ' ; ArA'A- ' V- A*? 

©'whose job.*- h€h:hdpesHto^?win^ ia .the : coming^ most’ notably. Cuba, to Utfie econondc bene- ?‘ s ® Iec “f n *®|“ tngger some;;. 

reinvestment; though most foreign observ- 

x"' .^ers' doubt that it would be sizable. - 4 ‘Where 

* Ri?ht ^g^the ; hellSis r the' foreign-exchange going to 
further come from when the rest of the world is in 
philoso- a recession?” asks a foreign diplomat. As 
/phyA and^amaica’s dreadful economic - for the JLP’s management capabilities, a 
>;■ • in? oost-midnieht chorus of “We’re Ready -^AP^has apparently driven a substantial /U.S. executive here says: ‘‘The JLP says a 
:A;S|wKdie^ int0 - lot of appealing things, but you don’t have 

*'• ^ira^a- : wisDv.:?‘50-vear«old. :Haivard-edu?A A?® traditional. JLil, coalition - of . ca^iti 


^^relection : .Prime, Minister Michael Manley 



;i\^didAchants v .,.ring^beUs^ ; and cpreacfc^ser^ 
:mons; Fin ally , * ^afterjsix houra and a rous^f 


m 


a v.wispy,; 


socioIogist-tumed*financialxConsuK:A 


Mi and trade: unionists; 


" . x Jfagi UttVWU • bU4UWU 1UAU44V4U4 v V WHI#U1 

^H^ftantAsteps to the.microphone.-^§%*^^i^ 
t r'deliverer^ofv^aSi; 




ThusAthevisland nation is v severely po- 



capitalists to go very deep to that party to start: hit- 
itog toe 

^ ; . larized,.^d many foreign observers be- 

''+' 7 /*nn(W th-ii te' w Ma _ t ho ?>hn this election- if Mr. Manley calls it at X •^ r -v:? e ^ a ' I s ‘ many ways as- enig-v 

^ Iast under the two-party mabc as his opponent, who leaves almost: 
x descent^and,^.^ — the JLP, loses this one., it will , everyone xonfused as to exactly what ; he 

S l^sintegrite.” says a- high-ranking foreign behoves. Though some of Mr Seaga’s sup- 
. .P .. ■'& diplomat based in the capital of Kingston. ./PW^^desOTbeJtitn as cold and “vin- 

Most of. the country's remaining entrepre- Active, he hardly appears to be the right- 
. hi _ io. V p, r vptppan |K- neurs ‘will flee I the country, he speculates. fanatic that PhTP detractors depict; 

1 ^-of Parhament slins ' fvl' ahd "the conclusion will be a left-wing au- (Some even claim he is connected with the 

*/f easily from Colonial ( . thoritarian government^sooner rather than 

English into; native- te ; ! ater X?e adds; \For Seaga ,; a ' sUght win 

^patois when -ott'. the/ ^ ts as bad as a loss. He must win 40 (out of 



Ku Klux Idan, ignoring the fact, he has a 
black wife, a former Miss Jamaica. ) A ;f A 

A' He has a history of involvement in so- 


any-.'si’gn ; yof:;!mbderafibn:. or ingly of the Scandinavian models of social*: 
each; blames the other welfare programs; though: he complains 
Jforrthe^ \ unprecedented bloodshed 

f^Si^ir'ca]' 


of this : that Mr. Manley has “advanced the social 


i buried for days; because ‘ Salvation Army r hospital , in : Boston, -Mr; 

'' v? ;.iSeagafiret studied sociology and an thro* 



pie ; 

•ley 
r dre 

praises'; -jf file 1 
5>^^prowd for xturnihg 

|#Sbut;; / despitex'severe;y i x-,^ - . r. 

(.vfilUi i ^viv *.♦• e -.v ; :■ i *.**. V . -mmmon IfAnt int 

h: fact" that fear and. violence rule 
^f^like no - time in Ahistory/^He t * 

A^^Manley’spar^v^the^PMpI^ 

:^: part y— f°r an alleged speargun attack ear-^lv^th^e incidentsj because "both sides have ^^^v^topS aJto^lvS 

; :■;$&*' in the day bn former JLP Prime Minis; 7 ,:; traditionally staged such, events to make 3 '<££■ Ster he enS b^kln^ Bu 
: ‘feter. Hu^ Shearer who sits_^ banda?edA be- ^ th^/ othm* nartv-innt^ : ™ ini cm ~' ^er. ne enterea oanJOng. But 

to correct poverty 

middle-class point 
five across the 
in the country- 

vw.fM,wi»;-«iv>ww»».»TOyy l i V, JWgCTi UY ■; U 1 CIU.O.. VCUU (U v lJllCtUECHLC ] cirio \ X . . i., 

pit/.' 


: : f this— religion/ .violence}" theater ; V ^5tep> Bay ended, as most rallles^o. ^ "v^ P St reSfy'Slng 
ji^and lush rhetoric-is part of Jamaican po- ‘x with shooting arid helicopter chases. x/CT S SSSStaT dZS S nl 
vi^«Utical.tradition.;But this^ ^.year’s. election is^ latest anil most reliable publlctopiri- ^ 

profoundly different In the eyes /of many p ion polls show Mr. Seaga leading by a com- ab0Ut a 32 nation Caribbean scenano. Ja- 
observers, who see it as a classic, and per- sfi fortable margin. But they also indicate 
haps finals showdown/between; two opposrWi that the charismatic Mr. Manley, remains; 

nation's . sirigle most-popular political 



’(■ figure.. Wth. at least .two months, left until 


maica,-; he says, holds the- key to the 20 
Engli'sh-speaking nations in the region."- 
?/; Tlie winner ot this bitter political war 
will probably emerge about the same time: 

fria nnvt T T C i. TV.i . 


ejimpaips-: 
philosophies, v and 


^philosophies, ^and each has come to expect ^ 



be- sure.! he gives^histibest : ;in;:;^ that both sides axe so ; abso-^i 

^.sppeches, ^reaching: the height: of hiSreloqu*^telM convinced- thoi^re^iDgJ^^ 
^enCTi ^hea^d enounciiig theMarxist^conspirA,J 
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State, Defense departments 
at odds over Caribbean policy 


By Philip \v . Smith 
Newhouse News Service 
WASHINGTON - The entire Carilv 
bean basin, from Central America bn 
the west to the tiny and newly 
independent island states on the east, is 
in the midst of sweeping and often 
violent social and political change. 

The upheaval has sharply divided 
fhe.lLS. government, with the State 
Department advocating continued 
pressure on the right-wing govern- 
ments of the region to improve their 
human rights records and the Defense 
Department ( supported by the CIA and 
National Security Council) urging re- 
newal of broad military assistance to 
the same governments. | 

As with current U.S. foreign policy- 
in many areas of the world, the major 
concern in the Caribbean centers 
around a single issue — oil. 

There’s a lot of it in the region, and 
much more passes through it on the 
way to the United States or its NATO 
allies in Western Europe. 

About half of the 6 million barrels 
of oil imported by the United States 
each day passes, through the Caribbe- 
an. and half a million barrels a day 
come from Venezuela on the northern 
coast of South America. 

Mexico may have up to 200 billion 
barrels of recoverable reserves, consid- 
erably more than Saudi Arabia if the 
estimates prove to be correct , * 

These huge Mexican reserves lie 
only a few hundred miles north of 
Nicaragua, where last July leftist 
Sandinista revolutionaries busted the 
Somoza family that had ruled the 
country for 43 years. 

El Salvador is in chaos as extremists 
of the left and right battle daily. A Jow- 
Itey but violent civil war is under way 
in Guatemala, which shares a border 
with Mexico just south of Mexico’s oil 
fields. 

_ Co nserva tive Un political groups 
are warning of what they see as a* 
domino effect in Central America, with 
the dominos falling toward Mexico. 

At the other end of the Caribbean, 
the tiny island of Grenada off the 
Venezuelan coast underwent the first 
revolutionary change of government 
in the history of the English-speaking 
West indies in March 1979. 

Maurice Bishop. 35, ousted Prime 
Minister Sir Eric Galry in a coup and 
formed a “People’s Revolutionary- Gov- 
ernment.” Bishop immediately asked 
Cuba for security assistance. 

Thus far. the primary reaction of 
the United States to all of the turmoil 
along its southern flank has been one 
of confusion. 1 


There are fewjU-S. military forces | 
in the region and no Navy ships ; 
assigned to patrolj the Caribbean on a 
regular basis. Military assistance to the 
governments there has been drastical- 
ly reduced | 

The Carter administration’s arms 
transfer policies have sharply reduced 
weapons sales to the Caribbean region, 
but defense officials say this simply 
causes the countries there to turn to ] 
other suppliers, .including the Soviet 

Union, France, I Great Britain and 

Israel. j 

These Pentagon officials, who favor 
renewed military assistance, contend 
that by selling arms and providing 
training, the United States is in a much 
better position to both control the level 
of sophistication of weapons reaching 
the region and to put pressure on the 
right-wing , governments to improve 
their human-rights records. 

By refusing tosupport the right, the 
United States is offering tacit support 
to the revolutionary left, these US. 
defense officials contend. 

Cuba is providing both arms and 
training to the leftist revolutionaries, 
and the specter of “many Cubas” just 
to the south is increasingly being 
raised" by defense hard-liners and 
conservatives in Congress. 

The State Department has a differ- 
ent view. j 

“The model that Cuba offers others 
is, in my judgment, unattractive,” says 
Philip Habib, US. special ambassador 
to Central America and; the Caribbean. 

/. Tie difference in approach toward 
Latin America being taken by the 
departments of State and Defense is 
vividly demonstrated by a recent 
interdepartmental squabble over a ; 
naval exercise, j 

On June 27, five U5. warships left 
Roosevelt Roads, 1 Puerto-; Rico, for an 
annual exercise with South American 
navies .from Venezuela, Colombia, Ec- 
uador, Peru, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil. , I 

Missing from the list for 'the first 
time in 20 years Is Chile. 1 

Because the ] Chilean government 
hasi refused to prosecute three former 
Chilean intelligence officers accused 
by the FBI of murdering former 
Chilean ambassador to the United 
States Orlando lietelier and an Ameri- 
can aide who |was with him, the 
Chilean navy has been excluded. 

JThe_decision not to invite Chile to 
participate in this yeafr’slhter-Ameri' 
can Naval Exercises is consistent with 
the other measures taken to reflect our 
concern;” a State Department spokes- 
man said. J I.;.;, ... 


The Pentagon argued unsuccessful- 
ly within the administration that the 
issues are separate. Chile has a relative* 
Ty modem navy' from vhicb the 
United States would need assistance in 
keeping the sea lanes of the South 
Atlantic open in the event of a war. 
defense officials argued, and it makes 
no sense to exclude that navy from a 
purely military training exercise for a 
purely political reason. 

Since taking office. Carter has 
taken one step to increase U S. military 
presence in the Caribbean, but many 
senior officers view it almost as a joke. 

Last August, after Sen. Frank 
Church. D-Idaho. chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
announced the presence of a Soviet 
3,000-man “combat brigade 7 ’ mTuBaf 
Carter ordered a Joint Caribbean Task 
Force headquarters established in Key 
West, Fla. 

The headquarters is now function- 
ing with about 65 officers, but doing 
virtually nothing that isn’t already 
being done by other U.S. commands. 

“1/ a management team ever takes a 
look at that operation, it won’t be there 
for long,” says one senior officer’ 
directly involved with c‘r»erations in 
the Caribbean. 

Besides the joint task force. US. 
military presence in the region consists 
of one Army brigade in Panama whose 
sole mission is to defend the Panama 
Canal, a Special Forces battalion in 
Panama, a Marine battalion at the 
Navy base at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba 
and several naval training facilities in 
Puerto Rico. 

What concerns defense officials is 
not the small number of US. forces in' 
the area but what they see as shrinking 
political support from the United. 
States for the governments around the 
Caribbean. 

The • problem is not that the 
Russian brigade in Cuba is going to 
invade anybody,” says one senior 
officer, “but that they will be invited in 
by a leftist government to ’help 
preserve our revolution.’ 

“If that happens, we*ve got an 
Afghanistan right in our back door.” 
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F DtST THERE was the Iranian revolution. Then 
"came reports that Ayatollah Khomeini had part 
inherited, ; part created an intelligence agency, 
known as SAVEMA, capable of serving the revolution 
''abroad. There followed some events in Washington 
and other Oities^the assassfnatioh;pf aii exile, disci- 
plined demonstrations, propaganda., activities— sug- 
gesting potable planning and coordination. Now law- 
enforcement officials report Iranian sources have se- 
cretly-.funneied $5 million to finance pro-Khomeini 
activities, here by Iranians and some black American 
•Mpslems^The indications are that Irani may now be 
conducting.a large, well-financed, multifaceted intel-- 
ligence operation in the United States. (Iran’s appar- 
ent iisedf American Embassy facilities in Tehran to 
process- identity and travel-documents for its own 
agents,J)ytheway, gives a bitter twist to its stock de- 
piction of. the embassy asa “spy nest’ 1 ) ; H 
For many Americans— maybe all of usAdutrage will 
be the immediate response . to any-suggestion of ■’ Ira- 
.nian-directed spying, “destabilization” and murder. 

; Fine^But outrage can hardly, be the only response. It 
should surpriie no one that a regime that illegally holds 
American hostages and that deals out death promiscu- 
ously and with great relish to its foes at home is pre- 




be directed and made reasonable arid useful. What 
• should be done? .The. answer! is diligent, effective 
-counter-intelligence -’and police work within the 
framework of the law. Our sense of the thing is that 
at various levels the : U.S/ government has been slow 
to credit the: possibility that the ayatollah- may bej 
cranking up something devious and nasty inside the 
United States. That possibility: must now be taken 
’ , seriously. • ''ifS&A'-';'- ■/('■’■/M “ ^ •- 

-The resources ofgovernmentat several levels have 
to be concentrated andTocused in particular on the 
thousands of Iranians, including ’students and busi- 
nessmen, who are in this country as aliens, and on 
certain naturalized Americans of Iranian origin, and 
on any foreign embassies that may be facilitating 
•their criminal acts.. - M . V A -V ' : 1 :■ " 

The legal activities of. pro-Khomeini activists must 
-not be interfered-^with, however vexing, it is to many 
Americans to see; them taking advantage of freedoms 
unknown in their homeland to provoke the American 
. people and. government. But ..their . illegal .activities, 
whatever they are, must be found out and closed down.'! 
It’s not just murderers who need to be pursued. Visa of- 
■ fenses, violations of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act or of foreign exchange |aws: ; these acts are intoler- 


able, the more so if they are being committed at the be- 
*• The question is how the American' emotions should - ; hest and direction of a hostile foreign regime. 1 c :r; ; 
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T ’ Bv Michael Isikof f ;v;s 

and Bob Gettun.^@v : r • 
V^/^^Washingion Stair Staff Writers/^;/; 

Vi :.• •■*. *. /- . ••- .’. i'” ' : .*»w .••’.• ‘ rVv v - L\ f ’ 

■;;^aw-enforcement officials < 
f * investigating reports ; that . the head * 
I: *of -the Iranian secret police •wasdrili 
*V the -Washington area several days" • 
^before the assassination of former ^ 

;) Iranian Embassy, press attach^ Ali A 
^AkbarThbatabai^^^^^^;^ - 
W&L'aw : enf6rcement sources said ^ 

X yesterday that Gen, Hossein. Far; vj . 
/doiist/.the. head /of .SAVAMA;. ‘the 
X secret-police agency of .Ayatollah j 
/Ruhollah Khomeini, waS reportedly | 

- 'seen in the area shortly before Ta- 
V batabai was gunned down in the 

; doorway of his Bethesda home July . 

•'-■ '.vFardoust was also in Paris about a 
/-week earlier at thid time of theiaK • 
X tempted assassination of former Ira- 
••■jiiant Prime Minister Shahpour; ; 

- Bakhtiar,- the leader of exile forces;, 
Opposed to Khomeini, according to;:,- - 

XPreimhnewpaperrejwrts,.S^^^ 

;@;-Fardbust reportedly^came to the"; 
/United States recently: to step up 
• pro-Khomeini actiyiiyhere, includ- 
^.ing acts, of violence: /against 
/Khomeini opponents, according to 
information provided law-enforce- 
/Xment ' 

•^Law-enforcement officials, said 
•A yesterday: they expect to: present 
, -evidence about the-Tabatabai mur- 
: rierand activities itfthe U.S.lof prcK 
^ Khomeini groups to, a federal grand 

Daoud Salahudd in, a 29 : year-old 
if* District man who worked at the Irai 
f:nian Interests Section of the Alge-: 
^rian Embassy/is expected -to be in-: 
//dieted by the grand, jury, sources.. 
©saidXSalahuddinX who is believed? ; 
XXnow to be in Iran;has beeii charged. 
•Bby federal authorities with the mur- 
-der^’X ^(3$ ■ 


But the grand jury will also- be j ? 
' "presented with evidence that other j • 
persons, both here and abroad, may | 
have been connected with the kilh| 
ing of : Tabatabai, a prominent i 
Khomeini critic. It also will investi-. ; 
gate reports that as much as S5 mil/ 
lion has been Tunneled into the ‘ ; 
United States from Iran to finance; 
pro-Khomeini groups, sources said/£ . 

One law-enforcement official said j : 
investigators are seeking to deter-;- « 
mine who was “acting as a conduit” | : 
for Iranian funds and what role ] 
those. activities might have played 
in Tabatabai’s murder. ( . 

i v In addition to the. reported sight-; 
rings of Fardoust, there, have also; 
•been reports within the .Iranian;; 

: exile community that another high-5 
Tanking SAVAMA official, Gen. Ali; . 
. Akbar Farazian. was in the country:; 
recently, probably on the. West. 

. Coast. Some Iranian exiles have; . 
drawn a connection between Fartf/j. 
zian’s presence there and the shooK 
ing of a student outside the Los An-;: • 
gel es home • of -. anti-Kh ome ini?:] . 
activist Cambyse Shah-Rais Aug/lS^TJ ; 
//Rumors that SAVAMA chief, Far^i. 
Xdoust was in Washington have been j 
^circulating among Iranians hereforT 
) weeks. One widely circulated story/j: 
Sis; that he was seen; dining iri aX| 
/French restaurant in Georgetown.^. 
\ -But law-enforcement officials :j 
said yesterday that, although they • 
/are Aware of these rumors, their i 
/information comes from iiidepend-; 
ent intelligence sources they cate- 
gorize as “reliable.” The officials 
-said they are actively investigating . 

: the information//:/;^::^ ■/ • U 

/K Fardoust has been viewed as a ! 
mystery man of Iranian intelligence 
; ; whose loyalty has been questioned -- 
by both supporters and opponents ; 
of Khomeini’s Islamic revolution. ■■ 
; He was a friend and military school ; 
; classmate of the late shah.of Iran- 
Jand later rose to become- deputy 
; chief of SAVAK, the shah’s secret r 
: police;. V->;Va- ; 

; ; .4 Ironically, Fardoust was also a ] 
boyhood neighbor of Tabatabai’s irrf;; 
Tehran in .the early 1940s, accord:- * 

*ing.to Mohammed R.: Tabatabai; 
^brother of therslain- Iranian dissi : 

i dent ,;; :, y\~ . ^ * V> r i .... 


, But earlier this year Fardoust was- 
i dentified by U.^. lnte iligence^angf 
I ranian ex ile sources as the' head of 
KhomemfT~SIWAM Ardescnl3ed' by i 
some sources as a mirrorlmaee.of i 


. SAVAK. In fact, Tabatabai. charged j 
in a. newspaper interview shortly .} 
5. before his death that SAVAMA con-] 

. Xtained virtually, the saihe.organiza-’. 
i tional. structure' and many. of. the . 

^sameagentsasSAVAK;;:.W;A.y : ^^ 
y^Fardousfsxhahge^orioyaitibs 
^.embittered the shah and his family. 

: ; ln her memoir, “Faces in a Mirror,” 
h the shah’s sister, Ashraf Pahlavi, ac- 
i cused Fardoust .of deliberately, with- 
holding SAVAK information about a 
;* sharp increase in anti-shah ser- 
; mons in Iranian - . mosques X by 
£ religious mullahs^5S^^i ; XX:?X;5H 
; : .Pahlaui wrote that.the SAVAK’s 
• failure to provide the shah with this 1 
^information during. the final years 
: of his reign contributed to his/sud-; 

: • den downfalL; She said she was 
5 X’convincedl* that Fa rdoiist was ne- 
i gotiating with- 'the- ; ; still-exiled 
^Khomeini during thisperipd^'JX^X 
^^.Tabatabai’.s brother;. Mohammed,: 
X said yesterdaynhat he -is : confident 
g that the stbries that Fardoust and' 
rFarazian h a d recently . been . in : the ' 
^United States are accurate . 5 -vX; 
SX^There were newspaper articles, 
that said that both of them were in 
Paris at the time of the assassina*- 
tion of the shah’s, nephew,” he said; 
5 “There were articles that they were 
X again. in Paris when they tried to 
■ikill Bakhtair. If you look at the 
Ktrend, it is dearth at ; t h ey . have ; 
Income here to eliminate the enemies 
J* of Khomeini . ’Xd'V •;;; 
Sv. Tabatabai also 'said thatXFaiy 
Roust’s wife and^children are now 1 
-i; living in the United States,/ -in the ! 
fi-Boston and Connecticut area 
•giiy But he sa id that he. is. convinced,. . 
Xlafter talking to many other Iranian 
/.exiles, that, the tw .6 SAVAMA offi-- 
-dais came here. “to carry on .their 
^terrorism 

vf/‘They killed my brother and now 
^they’re probably going to try to kill: 
^me,” he said.- 
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K, versy over Presi- y g ™ 
i dent ^Carter's “ 

; discussion; i: of 


NEW YORK TIMES 
13 AUGUST 1980 


K dent ^Carter's ’•§ 


f ! classified /finfor- 

^maticn^ 

brother; — , v - 
lustra tes? three* 1 '*. \ z ■ 

* overlooked 'key 
rpoints: The Gov- T % : ^ 

emment " " 



unnec “ iSl 


essarily ? elassi-? 

fies much infor-%lf:’ ;: ‘^r-- 

r^- ;* fez 



“amfidential” 
only if unauthor- 
ized disclosure 
would ■‘dam- 

age” national se- 
curity;?^ * Under-: 
those standards, 
the ; Libyan 

cables should 
’-v/; never have been 
‘?v classified. 

According to 
The New York 
• Times, the State 


-mation -:that-^is|fe 'Times, the State * 

i •' trivial • By Bruce J. Ennis ©#/■'':< Department ad- i 

£ : claiming: falsely^$— ■ ~g£ — — -——Sr— mits that ciassi- 5 

$ that its release would damage national tied but “nionsensitive cables were, in 

security ^ Goyemment officials -rou^ yf| practice, routinely released,” arid ac- ; 
tinely leak {-"classified ; information cording, to ;The-; Washington Star, the_ i 


favorable to themselves; unnecessary $? former State* Department s^kesman 2 
classification and selective leaking in-: ^ k Hodding Carter 3d acknowledged that ® 
crease the likelihood that secrecy laws the department ‘‘leaks like a sieve,” £ 

will be enforced against critics of gov- |? and said that the White House, Na- 5 
emment but not against friends. The - tionai Security Council and the De- 
convictions of Ronald Humphrey and fense Department also leaked inf or- 
n ** ’ * 5a * reasons and 

fidential” documents to Mr“Truon5’' '* i L^ tI J >1 -' 0f increases 

allegedly an agent of North Vietnam’ P° w er. By classifying infor- 

Mr. . Humphrey and- Mr. Tnwne mauon unnecessarily, leaking favora- 

claimed,- unsuccessfully. that^toN ^P^secuting those f 

- who leak embarrassing information. 


* j p uirt trifle 

documents did not contain information 
that could harm national security; 
they were sentenced to 15 years. (In a 
; similar case prosecuted by the Admini 
istration, the court ruled that “the 
propriety” of a classification is irrele^ 
vant; the fact of classification “is 
enough.”) Mri Truong was also con- 
; victed of acting as a foreign agent 
| without notifying the Government. Un^ 
; LU^e Billy Carter, he was not given an 


the Government augments its power 
•and shapes public perception of its ac- 
tions. ; - *.»• p...;. -J/. , 


-- •* . uv* Oil 

opportunity to avoid prosecution by fil- 

ini* Jv*1 a riH >»~4 


tog belatedly^ , v . 

Senate is investigating the po£ 
l< ; sibility that,; President Carter - gave. 
f( ‘‘confidential” documents to his broth- 
er; an agent of Libya-like Mr. Hum^ 
vpbrey ;and Mr. vTruorig, Mr.A : Carter 
claims that the documents do not con-: 


Following our failure to rescue the 
hostages in Iran, the Government 
countered questions about the compe- 
tence of the operation by leaking much 
unnecessarily classified information 
to show how thoroughly the attempt 
had been planned. Some of the leaked 
information may have been properly 
classif ied, and . leaking it may have 
jeopardized lives. We learned, for ex- 
sample, as did Iran, that Central Intel- 
,J ligence Agency agents posing as Euro- 
pean businessmen had leased ware- 

areas. . ; 



* Billy’s^it.J:; But there^ should hotbeoriestaiid^rd^ 

roultaev.throughout,". that -400; ; for'the politically. powerful and: an- ' 

i>: other /° r the politically weak, - the 

i cepUon, v and>that?»Billyinoted' ranidr : mW that « u 


second “confidential’ 


5 seciirity?AJ 
cable reveals V 


^ Government "officials are unneces- 
sarily classifying harmless , informa -1 
leaking favorable and. politically 
in Libya^had not re^ived a p advantageous information, and selec- 
shipment of household effects-,: but he yv . lively enforcing the iiwy Although the 
.u yP nvat ® 4 w * I ^ } unc h" t {3 contents of the . Libyan cables dW not ; 
. .with BtUy, A who; was “strictly op tte ; ; amount.to “a hill of beans, V the inci-v 
vWagon.i Another-'confldentiai” c^jle,t?fe^. dent^ should prompt "us. to question the 

lem. at the embassy Is - 'genmne,’'^mentto equal justiceunderthe law ‘ ^ 


h laud notes that : thei Libyans: had tfliwi 
I unsuccessfully, to delay BiUy'syvisit 


v >r-t 

V/; ■ 


marked . 


Bruce J. Ennis is notional legal direc , 
0jori of the I'American :Civil Liberties 
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US fto inves tigatepossible leaks 





|es, the activities of Mr. Carter, 
disclosures oflnformation relate 


By David Rogers ■- vwsfe* ithoseactlviti 

Globe Staff --A-w ^Improper dls 

‘ WASHINGTON —;A Justice Department ; ,n & to the Investigation- of Mr. Carter, and 
Unit investigating Attorney General Benja- -VP<^3ible improper disclosure of confidential! 
min R. Clviletti’s role, in the Billy Carter A Information to Mr. Carter, or others, relat- 
case has been given broad powers to ex- ing to Mr. Carter s activities." : 

KdSt?^oth£ ^s^™^ Sr ^ from the authority to conduct 

J !!! "!. • b °j hCr i Wa ^ tl PP e 4^ t0 th e .. grand jury proceedings, the order states 

Administration. ^ -SSSS^tX P*** 11 and revlew 3,1 

clearances Incase of classified information; 


today’s Federal Register, the Office of- Pro- 

- f® 5810 "? 1 *' ‘f f S‘ ven au i‘?°!! ty • and inspect the original or a copy of any tax 
to conduct proceedings before grand juries return 1 . • ™ y 

and investigate ’’possible improper disclo- ’ - , 

sure of confidential information to (Billy) 

Carter.”; -V . . 

The grand jury power is not unprece- 
dented for the internal unit, but the lan-! 


a '. Whether: Billy Carter was tipped by the 
Administration is a question that has inter- 
ested members of a Senate committee inves- 

nf nrrior- rt i J 1 * DU [ ^ : ^gating : the* case, and most attention has 

guage of' the order gives a much broader v fon , 10 ^ ^ mn.. ^ • . . 


scope to the inquiry than was expected c*? 0113 *? °J} Carter’s sudden interest in 
when it was announced July 25. ~ ‘ ^ . dl ^ u ^ s,n ® in< J u fTy Justice. 

The order was signed last Friday by Dep* J ^ a tj- ^ ~ ; ' 

uty Attorney General Charles Renfrew, who ^ ^_°Li? e Department by Billy 



has been acting attorney general in Cfvilet- 
tfs absence, and a Department spokesman 
said the language had been drafted by the 
Office of Professional Responsibility under 


Michael Shaheen. 


C arter’s attorn ey; and then one the next 

day by Billy Carter- himself in early June, 
seem to coincide with evidence received by 
the Department then that the President’s 


. brother had received payments from Libya. 


It’s fair to say,” said the offjelat. .’‘that . . . i4 . I" j 

r that they’ve nut this down on Daber ■ ^ he White House has denied receiving 


or 


now that they’ve put this down on paper. • c 

- this investigation is much more thanmost vPassingon any pertinent infonnation then 

people would have thought it would be.”,- , th ® Pres d i** 3 and in J 1 * 3 5f n ‘ 

- & versation with the President June 17, Civl- 

lettl said he did not mention the $220,000 


Shaheen’s unit began to investigate £ 


Civiletti’s role when the Attorney General. J™ n e : mention ine WJ.uuu 

revealed that, contrary to. previous stated ^ r h f* d * y ^ en r ^ l M W**, 
ments by hlmselfAnd the Administration.:' 

he had talked to the President .about;. Billy^lT ofc that sumr$2o6.00o7,w^received 
.^Carter's dealings with Libya before Billy ; from Libya in April, and U^Flntelli^rice in- 
J settled the case with the- Justice Depart; formation then turned over to the Attorney 
$ ment by registering as a foreign agent. V^ General is believed to pertain to this pay- 
.^f/Clvilettl, who has been traveling in Ha-: 'ment: Civiletti<,said this week- he did not 
?;wail and the Pacific this week.revealed; W ant to Jeopardise his source and the trans- 
[ . Wednesday he also waited nearly two action bv telling Justice investigators, it 

was not until June, shortly before Billy 
Carter’s calls, that he made the information 
available- i^.-' ' £\. 


months this spring' before informing Jus-U 
tice. # investigators ;o£; intelligence informal 
tioh’he had received regarding payments by; 
Libya to the •President’s* brother; 


i^Sen 


Robert* Dole (R-Kan.j, a member of 



* r Shaheen’s office already is believed to be the Senate panel investigating Billy Carter, 
looking into this statement by Civiietti; but^said yesterday Civilettl might have “deliber- 
the broad authority now given the internal^ ately’U obstructed justice. The Attorney 
? unit goes beyond the Justice Department o&A General has denied any wrongdoing, 
thespeciflp fetionsof the Attorney General, J | ^ ^^^Ase^lUve situation. Clvilet: 

^ i’ The firet section ‘of the nW order gives a he t«jdk the precaution of advising 

mandate "to investigate for; criminal, civil | his Criminal ^Division to be certain not to 


[ •’ That report,' which never went to the 
j White House, according to the Administra- 
tion. has been described as critical evl- 
j dence. But It still Is not certain if Civllettfs 
. cautiousness slowed the investigation. As-' 
sistanL Attorney Ceneral Philip Hymann. 

• chief of the Criminal Division., has refused 

> any comment pending.hls expected appear-.- 

ance before the Senate committee thfe 
month, and Joel Lisker. the chief Investiga- 
tor pn the case, also has been unavailable 
foe-, comment. 

-•In contrast with Clvllettfs caution Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski called Billy Carter himself after receiv- 
ings second, slightly ealier. intelligence re- 
port regarding Billy Carter’s role as broker 
with Libya for an oil company. .-., nBS ^ Y: 

• _ In a report to- the Senate this, week. 

- Br ?f. i ,u S ! <1 83,11 he made th e call in March, 
and White House press sscretary Jody Pow- 
ell said ^yesterday the Administration- be- 
iieves the date was Mar.. 31. Brzezinskt 
made no specific mention of the classified 
nature of the information he had received 
, from CIA Dlrector Stans fle|d_Turner but 
did allude to it. “ . — — 1 

"As you probably know. In the nature of 
my job a greal deal of information flows 
across my desk.". Brzezlnski remembers 
telling the President’s brother. "J have re- 
cently seen some information which seems 
to suggesbthat you are engaged in an oil 

» ’ l . at you are seeking an Increased 
allocation from Libya for a US oil compa- 

ny ’_ T *•’ ’ ■ ' • A''-- ^ v -j], &; 

Br2e2lnski’s office said yesterday he does 
not recall telling Turner first that he in- 
tended to call Billy Carter, but through a 
■ spokesman, the national security adviser 
said he took care not to make any reference 
to the Infonnation being classified, i ' 

; i. ^ r ^ e ^ ,I ? s,cl and Civlletti are expected to 
be called by the Senate committee when it 
begins full hearings after the Democratic 
Convention. It is less certain the President 
will appear. For the- moment, the bigger 
concern for the pane! is to flnd a special 
counsels former Watergate prosecutor 
James Neal yesterday declined the job be- 
cause of the demands of his private -prac- 


and administrative purposes, any offenses 
- arising from the activities of Billy Carter Ink] 
acting as an alleged agent of the Libyan 
government, including,;, but not limited to, 
the conduct of any and all government em-; 
iployees or appointees, or any other persons^ 
iJS^H^ection^ivRlt; the. ^ihvestig^Uon rof| 


close the Billy Carter inquiry, and after his 
investigators found out about the payments 
through' theirlown sources, he readily made 
Hie intelligence report available. 


-/'V 
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fjStories 





....... .- .♦.;- :.V. Wt’tl’; £**££<?«»• ..^^f 



T^ASHINGTON—Thcs Senate subcom:; 
mittee = investigating ■ the Billy Carter 
matter will hear a horror story Monday ::j 
::‘An expert: will tell about United States 
intelligence- regarding a monster called 
. Libyan zz ^ 

Recent writings by Henry Schmer, one 
of the lead-off \witnesses, provide a taste 
of the bearing^ tone.> 

^Schuler, a former foreign service offl- 
cer : with access to 7 the most, sensitive 
>;TS, data od ; Libya J blames strongman 
Moammar Khadafy for these incidents: ~ 

■ : • The' murders br 11 Israeli, athletes 
atthe Munich Olympics in. 1972; 

% The murders of two AmericanTSip- 
. lomats in Khartoun, Sudan, in 1973;:^^ 
i;?£p TheT- ’slaughter of 32 people,' Includ- 
7 ing 10 American^childreni ' atr a : Rome 
; airport in 

• The 1975>kidnapmg bf Organization 
/of Petroleum Exporting Countries minis- 
ters in Vienna, by^the notorious teirorist 
known as “Carlos^^ig^ 1 

I# The airlifting:, of well-trained shock 
: troops into Uganda- in an^unsuccessful 



J spring of nine dissident Libyans in- dties 
^ around the workL by hitmen paid direct^ 
i lyiby. 

® IT HAS^BEE^ nearly a- decade since^ 
world attention: was drawn fo the.actiri- 
: ties of ^Khadafy 1 'sc terrorist? associates}; 
And,; noted - one Senate . ForeignvAffairsJ 
Committee:. adviser preparing, for^Mon-. 
day’s hearings} many, people may: have' 
forgotten 'atoutIdbya.!V^ 

^ In the months after' the Israeli athletes* 
were slaiaja£ ; the Mimich Olympic' VH-; 
Iage, : it was ^disclosed- that the killers 
were trained in LibyaV Their guns and 
grenades were sent /into- Germany^via^ 
Libyan diplomatic couriers^;.^:^^^^/ 
, i^^urthermore j'*; Khadafy. announced "be 
had ^given . the . killers * a $10 million reil 
warcb. That?:: Schuler: hotedj recenfly r | 
amounts tov : roughly half a^Say'sv pay~i 
^entsbyvtfaevUnitedStates; for' r2, “*“ T 
^rudeioa 


— * •• v- * v - 

#Khaaafy.' boasted farther ’that his • $2-1 
million bonus to “Carlos" was paid foe 
'with less than a hour’s worth; of Libyan 


K&*i! 




States 7 al(Me?buys 600,000 
barrels of Hbyan crude a day at $35 per 
barrd; according to Energy Department 



lemSwho /dp^ates^his^deshrt /country 
from^a^IGreeir Book’^ whichihe wrote, 

; has; established 20C; terrorist training cen- 

Ond of the most notorious, on Libya’s 
; Mediterranean coast, " uses submarine 
'pens built by the Germans during World 
War II for i Marshal Erwin Rommel to 
train terrorists - in : the - latestexplosive 
: deyices.:^!^ 3*;* - 

lThe‘ CIA-^timatedvthat; at the begin- 
r ninggof:*1980>v Libyan^ terrorist camps 
held I more jthan 7,000, recruits from all: 
over -the, world. There were representa- 
tives ; of ;5nbst known .terrorist groups, 
including those from Ireland, Japan, Ita- 
ly^ the - Philippines, and throughout the 
Mideast and Africa., 
^ritishij^tarykofffcia]^ 
j! thatt when/ they} confiscate • Soviet-made 1 
i^armsUrohlthe I^^ubHcan A 
|nbfthenr^lieland , desert ,sandof ten ; is 
: still 'clinging .to traced: 


j^arHH DISCOTO Khada -4 

own^ shock: troops^replanning' to' 
•use a’ SAM-missle"'tdTdestroy- Egyptian 
vPresident' Anwar Sadat^ airplane over 
V the Azores earlier this year.as it was enj 
^ route to Washington.; 
f^The^CIA, ■ according; ^ tq - 5 Schuler,- 


^Jhe^most: recent atrocity; which intelli- 
gence 7 analysts : blame onCKhadafy oc- 
curred in March when 30 Filipino civil- 
mns r died] and more?; than* r 250 - were 


^wounded in a grenade attack ^ on. Minda- 



maihtains ! headquartersvin Tripoli; and 
the^ camps^are\use^ 




* »■■* rj 
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; W r ®-‘ h !» PoP^arity slump- _ ,, '4 By. ROBERT MOSS 

i ing m the-run-up to the*-:- ■ . • 

^ Democratic ;i; . convention,;, rens of Atfantas by' Billy in 
;S 5 i^Billygate' ,, ,^may prove as -.January last year. 

VsTfatal for- President Sartor. According to ? mteUigeace 

^ Washington, 



.*-r- n" v . » » - n - 

last'. April by a Libyan hit- 
team was further evidence of. 
the direct involvement of 
Billy Carter’s friends 


‘V’-ac. sources- ** m J % Washington, BilJy Carter s friends m 

7* - in Close " coTl u - world-wide terrorism. A :v.*u- 

^aenc ixon. : : ^ ; * r- sion vvitn Uaddahs secret serT la- fairness. -it muxt be said that 


Mr Carter>cao no longer hope. .7 vice and the Last Germans. 
•S*? e ^S ape tarnished By Significantly, the- first . con tacts 


/between the Libyans- and Billy 
Carter, were: reportedly 
arranged via Libyan opera- 
tives stationed in ;: Italy; 
. Qaddafis* ambassador, Gibrill 
..Sbalouf,. made. ; two trips to 
Georgia to persuade th e 
. American- President’s brother 
\ f - to make his >first: visit to 
■Tripoli.** 


At- the Press revelations of his 
T brother Billy’s role as a paid 
agent of Libya’s erratic die- 
;" tator, Col Gaddafi. It has 
been- publicly admitted that 
the White > House actually 
"sought to use Billy as a 
■■'**! back channel ’-in- its deal- 
rings with. Tripoli; 

One of the more serious charges 

^e specially* appointed Acronftng to * Italian security 
f? .Senate investigating commit-: , officials, the Libyans have 
- . explore is.that the made* a: big investment in 

\Jr. White-- House improperly covert, action and support for 
alerted Billyh to Justice De- - extremist groups in Italy. In 
a partment moves to indict him ; the course of their investiga- 
for: fading to- register as a . tion* of the kidnapping and 
. foreign agent— after he had 'assassination of. the Christian 
?i^ a A^v received. .5220,000 Democrat leader, Aldo Moro, 

* ,.-(^3,000) m cash from the j a 1978, the Italian, police 

^^byans.^.^^;,. • ' found maps of ‘ ' 

~ *-v r» -* “ irr * t-Hp* IfiPaHfl 


Scandal breaks 


in; ‘the location of terrorist 

training camps: ! :?;u ; 

The full enormity, of the scan- On ; the back was the name and 
: dal is only beginning to dawn ;; private telephone number of 
• on the American public. Billy ~* * ’ ^ -T.ihwan 


the ^ Libyan regime- makes 
little secret, of its activities. 
Gaddafi’s- Information Minis- 
ter,: Muhammad al-Zuwayy, 
has publicly announced that 
“ we assert to the whole* 
world that we provide mate- 
rial, moral and political sup- 
port to every liberation revo-. 
lution in the world.” • 

Beneficiaries range from> the: 
IRA, the Italian , Red 
Brigades' and the Basque 
guerrilla group ETA to the 
radical Palestinian* organisa- 
tions, Moslem : secessionists 
in the Philippines, and Latin 
American terrorists, includ- 
ing those who are currently i 
seeki ng to overthrow ' non- 
Comnvinist Governments 
throu ghout “ Central America. ; 
Lebanon show- Th e Libyans have trained PLO 


Carter chose to enter the 
*7 service of . a state that is one 
->*ot the foremost backers on 
> international terrorism. He 
allowed the Libyans to use 


a . director of the Libyan 
National Bank Who is known 
to have been a conduit for 
funds to Palestinian and 
West European revolutionary 
■; gFoups, jnaking frequent 


* him as an- agent of influence ^ visits to . Cyprus in order to 
in Washington. ? X yy 1 i *:• arrange the transfers. • ■ 

Some of the- Libyans with whoni W 19TO alone (again, according 
v-be was involved are closely V-'-toi KaltMr security officials) 

^“ associated with Gaddafi’s in- Qaddafi provided $2,000,000 ... _ . . _ 

service or Milk- (£840,000) . for Sardinian . . action, seeking: to, influence 

^ffirarwMch^ntumias^b- A separatist^ Invthhlcourse of ’* the /media and. political 

to c* fJUS k-pb -ithe-Moro -investigation,. Ita- . circles, m many' Western and 


recruits ' as pilots, supplied 
Joshua Nkwno’s * Zapu move- 
ment ‘with the*’ .heat-seeking 
Sam-7 missiles that’ were 
used to bring down two civil- 
ian* planes in Rhodesia, and 
awarded.-, the • notorious Ven* 
erualan - r terrorist *:■ chief 
“ Carlos ” $2,000,000 : for, his 
much-publicised abduction of 
Opec oif ministers, in Vienna 
in 197Si h “i* ■ :i. *■ if * ■ 
Gaddafi has also,-:- used : Bis 
country ’s-oil riches in a mas- 
sive*. programme of * covert 


The key Libyan-: involved was ; r the. Embassy,.^ they were un- 
^ Ahmed' aI-Sbahati> the head able to check-. whether or not 
;.%of Gaddafi’s :* ‘foreign liaison . this was a false traiL - ... v , 
'/ office,”' who -was- introduced The -murder in London .of two 
— to some of the- leading citi- Gaddafi’s exiled opponents 


British supporter of the CIA ' 
defector. ~ Philip - Agee * is a 
contributor) are one element 
■ am this* campaign: Under-the-~ 
influence^ 


counter 


- JLt V . . •• 

business or political decision 
„ making, are-, more effective 
; and* are being widely dissemi- 

- ‘ nated.i •*; . 

Though the mercurial Gaddafi 

is an unreliable puppet for 
>V Moscow^ it* would be myopic 
to ignore the epetent to which 
Libyan : covert action » pro- 
grammes , provide a useful 
•** vehicle for his Soviet allies. 
Libya* is . dependent on Russia 
, for massive arms deliveries 
(under ; a. huge deal,, valued 
by some experts at no less 
than $12 billion (£5 billion). 
...that. .was concluded in 1976) 
and for military guarantees 
■ against an attack. by Egypt — 
5 which s Gaddafi has provoked 
by ' financing repeated 
attempts to assassinate: ; the 
Egyptian .President. , * 

Soviet .interests 

By playing a vanguard role in 
the bid to sabotage President 
J Carter’s . Middle East peace 
. strategy;. .Libya has served 
; . Soviet. . interests . well. • Libya 
may also provide Russia with 
; a convenient intermediary, 
or “cut-out,”' in channelling 
support to terrorists around 
*/;the world with whom the 

• Soviet leadership would not 

* wish to ’ be , publicly 

identified;*’*': ' • * * 

It is ironic that the East Ger- 
man "'Ministry* f of State 
. Security (MfS) * should have 
■j^been delegated by ‘the KGB 
— according to- West Ewo-I 
pean intelligence sources — | 
to : take' primary, respon- 
•’i sibility for* liaison ivith the 
> Libyan 'secret- service* and itsi 
*/ “special*"; action ” - ■ squads,! 
’- which- carry out * assassina- 
“ tions;. r.;A >-?. 

The East German spy Chief, 
‘•' Markus (or 11 Misha”) Wolf, 
who ‘holds*. Soviet as well as 
A East * ": German . ^citizenship, 
; >fj happensr. to be f. the . only 
\ Jewish ' . intelligence - director 
■‘"In the Soviet Bloc . 
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HOUSTON POST 
20 July 1980 



f* 


> 


lib' ril 






• v- separate items June 30 had they 7 • 
been "pkAted side by side, might have raised a few- V 
eyebrdWs. r 7 -7/. ■'•• 

They are a) The article 7*7|j that calmly details the 
. .. ."of ‘Sen. Malcolm Wallop and five colleagues, all 
Reagan;, advisers, who plan to introduce * charter 1^7-7 
which* would remove the CIA one step further from the 
restrictions of democracy, and b) The letter by F. H. -■= 
Potthof MTI which not-so-calmly details his fears of theH; : :; 
CIA in general and Donald Morris in particular/tliffiP' 

The drily thing I disagree with in Mr. Potthoff’s letter- 
is the- forte of anger and fear, two heads of the same 
beast; and also two of the most powerful weapons at the ^ 
disposal^! s the people that :Mr. ;-Potthof f is - calling to ' 
task, as they are excellent fuel for the fires jof 
confusion; ntr ; • . - v ; -p , . 

MrJPbtthoff is merelystatingtheobvious . v’Sthat 
the more power a government agency obtains, tHe fur- ^ 


therabove the law they place themselves. | 

(The - IRS, FBI and .-GIA^-'S;^’ are notorious for this ? 

. . . .) . t^V- 7 ; ; 

'The Wallop charter would “allow intelligence ^ 
agencies to write their own guidelines, in consultation 
with Congress, for using > mail-opening, burglary and : v : 
electronic surveillance against - American and foreign V 
• intelligence; targets without court warrants.- * 1 

My, rrty , suppose I tried <that? :How quickly -would* 
Congress look the other way?: And where in the Consti- 
tution does it say that a private citizen is not entitled to 
the same rights as are employees of a government 


r. '• fit 


.'.Ajl/ 




too, m&Kbe^ allowed to break into peopled homes,, read 
jtheir mail and bug their living rooms without penalty? ;; 

! As usual ; i; V Sound-Off chose to dismantle;' Mr. 
Potthoff’s main argument; this time with a smug refer- 
ence to democracy;, a favorite tactic/.I wonder why the 



columns 


vhy the ^ ' . . £»im&eid.Tar^^ .^auvr-;^ 

dicated " . -■ '2»A'np;v . '*■ :■ 



* One ttefe'at a time. 

1) AUhough.E, H. Potthoff-Hl caUed Donald Morris’ ^. -o question of whether! his opinions are patently un- 

writiDg',‘“awesomely FEIOHTENlNG/ , Sound-Off, v denio cratic (Sound-OffJune-30) or unpatently demo-' 
whiclj has printed a : number of F. H.: Potthoff m’s let- • ' cratic. The answer to th^t question- lies wholly within' 
ters, does not believe that H. Potthoff HE is scared of the opinions he expresses! with which I, happen to agree 

Donajd Mortis or, the Central Intelligence Agency or S- about 90 percent bf the .time — but that fact is. not rele- 
0 or you,.or. anybody .else<>(This includes the Internal vant to the question, either. : " r ; 

RpVPnilf* A>pvipp whir»h v/nr nut. imm* hAm.ni. -.v.v V ri ■ • .Vh A m f| CM 
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ON TROOP PULLOUT 


1 






Intelligence- Aides in Berlin.DovNot 

• . ■ >:/?.£. ’■ , * ■(- ^ ■ ■ • Mi •• -u • ‘ 

; (Believe Cut of Forces in East _ 
y$:p. Germany Was Completed & - 

v'cf'ffi : ; ‘ ; . I rr T .>■?:>.. %7 } %■$$$$.?? • • 

' Special toTbo N«w YorltTlmo <}$$$%? J ! 

;';Twesty Berlin, Aug; ii3 — western 
allied intelligence officers here say they 


view with some skepticism a Moscow an- 
nouncement that the Soviet union has 
completed its planned withdrawal of 


20.000 troops and 1,000 tanks trom the 
400.000-man forcein feast German y. . 

T in announcing completion 0f “The with- 
drawal earlier ‘this -month; the Soviet 
' Union said it had fulfilled a pledge made 
by Leonid I. Brezhnev in October. In a 
speech in East Berlin, evidently.designed 
ta. discourage Atlantic alliance planning 
for a modernization of its nuclear , ar- 
senal, the Soviet leader said the pullback 
(would be carried out within a year. : % ® * 
TiVThe Russians want us to take their 
{word, but there is no evidence that all of 
these troops have really gone,”. one offi- 
cial said.-He said he doubted in particular 
that all the 1 ,000 tanks had been removed. 

' According to ^British sources, 16,000 
men and 800 tanks have been withdrawn. 
Most of the tanks 'belong to the outdated 
T-54 and T-62 series, which the Soviet 
Union has been replacing with the, newer 
T"® 4 and T-72mo^Is.^ 


7 T : { ‘ Withdrawals Began on Dec* 5 : >• 
The withdrawals began on Dec. 5, when 
Western reporters were invited to wit- 
ness the departure of the first contingent 
of a few hundred men and some tanks 
from Wittenberg. By the end of May, it 
had become apparent to Western intelli- 
gence. that the Russians had pulled back 
one entire division, the Sixth Armored- 
Guards, from Wittenberg and] Halle. At 
that^time Western officials /estimated 
that710,000 'soldiers and 350 (tanks had 
been moved out. v ■' 

Since then, ^according to Western;: re- 
ports, the Russians have pulled back only 
small units from various garrisons, in 
what was seen as a military, reorganiza- 
tion rather thaifrah outright cutting (of 
strength. On the 1 other hand, allied offi- 
cials say they have no proof confirming 
reports that the Russians brought in addi-, 
tional troops.^i^^Vyi; 

‘‘There are always fluctuations; when 
, the Soviets bring in new recruits arid take 
those back home finishing their service,” 
one aide said. *‘But we have not noticed 
any drastic changes or reinforcements.” 

He said doubts about the completion of 
.the withdrawal. were partly kindled be- 
cause of. the lack of publicity toward the 
end of the withdrawal.:-*' 5 ■ - TTT 
Western sources also doubt that- the 
troops were pulled back all the way to the 
Soviet Union. According to intelligence 
officials, there is evidence 'that at least 
some of the units have been moved to 
: Czechoslovakia.; ? . > l ; / • *->'• -P ; . y .. , s ' ; :■ 
With the Sixth Armored Division gone, 
the Russians now have 19 divisions in 
East Germany. They also maintain two 
divisions in Poland, five in Czechoslova- 
kia and four in Hungary. These troops 
and the 40 East European, divisions face 
27 Western divisions maintained by the 
■ Atlantic alliance* : 
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THE | WASHINGTON POST 
12 August 1980 


: i v v 

; JACK ANDERSON ! 

Bom- Again! Brezhnev?— According 
to Kari Marx^ religion is the opiate of 
the people. But the pragmatic athiests 
in the Kremlin don’tboggle at the use 
of religion toiservei^their ; purposes' 
when all else fails. According to intelli-. 
gencesources;V the- Soviet bosses are ; 
believed to nave employed an itiner- 
ant Syrian faith, h ealer taw oriTwhaF 
ever - magic he can on aging, aili ng 
p arty secretaryrLeonid Brezhnev. 


i 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
12 August 1980 


itotheeditor 


C..V ££■} Clarification r .’i ' 

An article in the July- 1& editions 
of The Star by John Wallach of 
Hearst Newspapers concerning CI30 ; 
aircraft for-Ubya has been. brought: 

• to my attention] The article states 
that Ii went to th!e State Department 

. last year ahd asked them to release 
■i the airplanes to Libya. - - St '<v.vr: ■ i 
'This ^absolutely not' true. Ih 
'"fact; I‘ strongly oppose delivery of 
i ; any kind of equipment to the Kadafi 
*1 regime thatcould be used in- a hos*. 
- iMemanner; 

. ; -Pnor to my visit to Libya in early 
1977 as part of an 1 Idaho agricultural 
trade ■ delegation, - I"^ received 
i classified-level briefings by the CIA 
and the State Department. After my 
return I reported certain observa- 

• tions of pertinent interest to CIA. ; 

, u Subsequently, I met with ; Mr] Philip 

C. Habib, undersecretary of state for 
political affairs,* and -reported to* 
him matters that were discussed 
with the Libyans. At that time Mr. 
Habib; gave me the history of the , 
C130 controversy! and F completely 

: concurred with^the State Depart- • 

ment ^position , that the .planes 
should not;be delivered. That re- 
mains my position today.’ ; ; r * . - . * 

I hope this will Clarify any misun- 
^demanding or misinformation that' 


Steven D.^SymmsKi - 

' : • tv Member qi Congress, R -Idaho 

Washington, D.C, • 

■■if .#*-'?-*.:; :i 
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GRANITE CITY PRESS-RECORD (ILL.) 

1 1 August 1 980 

’ 10-4' to receive 
national coverage 

; A new national magazine, As iri 197*:, the 10-4 

• the Explorer Journal, which Explorers feel honored that 
will go to several hundred Tuesday, Aug^ 19, they will 
thousand young people, will again be allowed to visit and 

; feature in a future issue the receive a briefing on the 
• - forth coming Washington D. agency by Paul Chretien' 

C. trip of Explorer Post 10-4. presentations officer of the 
/ I Robert E. Hood, editor in CIA 

! chief of Exploring magazine, From the CIA the 

; wrote W. F. “Mick” Strange, Explorers will then go to a 

* coordinator of Post 10-4 and personal meeting with 
5 assistant to the editor of the William Webster, director of 
y Granite City Press Record, the FBI, after which they 
j requesting photos and texts will he pivoi> a special tour of 

of the trip. the new J. Edgar Hoover 

Explor Post 10-4 is spon- building. 

, sored by Madison Police Congressman Mel Price 
; Unit 110, Police Benevolent will meet the young men at 
and Protective Association. 11 a m. when they visit the 
Officer William Weidner is House of Representatives 
■ the post adviser. Rayburn building and 'the 

The Explorers will leave Explorers will have a lunch 
Saturday, Aug. 16, and of the famous Senate bean 
return Aug. 23. soup. 

The group will stay in the On Wednesday evening the 
Holiday Inn-Telegraph group will take a 
Road, Alexandria, Va., professional three-hour bus 
which is the same motel the tour “Washington at Night/’ 
group stayed at in 1974 when seeing the historical 
they made a similar trip. monuments all brightly 
At 9 a.m. Monday, Aug. 18, lighted, 
the Explorers will meet with The Explorers will also 
H. Stuart Knight, director of spend at least one day at the 
the U.S. Secret Service, Jack Smithsonian complex. 

Warner Jr., assistant to the Plans to meet with an 
director, and Special Agent Explorer Post, sponsored by 
James Boyle whom many of the Fairfax County Police 
the Explorers know from a Department for a party are 
law enforcement conference also being made. 

in' Michigan held in July 1979. — - 

They will spend the better 
part of Monday getting an 
indepth look at the functions 
of the agency. U 

? Post 10-4,. it is believed, is 
the first and only Explorer 
group to be allowed inside 
the main headquarters of the 


Central Intelligence Agency 
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SAN DIEGO 
9 August 


TRIBUNE 

1980 


*,7** - ■ -V 


****>;■ ■ 




WENCKE SOUGHT JOB IN CIA 
INSl9Z9^DOCUMENTsREVEALS 


E^U^inana^Walter Wenckeinay have askedtheU.S:' governmentta 
provide Wni;ther-best otall hiding places # within the . C " ‘ 

Durlng£fteanng yesterday>te determine-if Cathefyn 
held iit dSitempt for ron<xaling information- about her former husband, a 



said be could not- tell how be obtained the 

• : In the unsigned: letter: W encke said he; dldn’t bellevethe CIA had ahxond 
^yrtfl-his “unique combination or dllptessWdlanguage expertise! “ 
j^Twehcke was; reportedly a military intelligent specialist during and after 
'World .War.iL.Tn- his letter , he claimed to have-been trained by the Army in 



‘My primary business was the ihyestigatiomand acquisition of financially 
troubled companies, ’’ Wencke wrotje, explaining-how he could walk through a 
'.manufacturing plant and asse&tts: v 

Wencke’s letter said he was enclosing a newspaper; article describing his 
troubles withfederal lawjeMorcemjenCagenciesJ 

\ Hfe said he expected to be a “guest” at the federal prison in Lompoc as a 
jrgsult of those troubles and, ratherj than spending 20 months “playing tennis 
? qp .playing; cards,;;!: would? prefer; to spend it productively utilizing. my 
• knowledge for the benefit of the government.” A V ■ 

4^In. other; words;* I want, td tise my time and energy for the government 

•rraaer^than^'ldle^^mqje^’^^yS' 


■rf-M;--; 


thej'intOTl : iM'liMting;themi B ^^^|I^.^^^M^. v W#?- i ^^ 

During his; heyday in the late 1960s;. he assembled a financial empire of 


He- was convicted of securities fraud and has been missing since Oct; 9, 
when he was to surrender to begin 'serving his term. Kaufmann said Wencke; 
- transferred $25,000 to banks in the Bahamas shortly before he vanished.# $ 
'* Vehcke’s former wife has been accused, of failing to divulge all she knows 



. 

• if the government responded. - •;> *# 

U.S; Magistrate;Harry R. McCue commented that Mrs. Wencke seemed 'to 



memory when she knew you 
•• thatietteri’^lMWlue said to Kaufni!^m^^^^|s^iVv^:;;AV ! 

, McCue strongly urged Mrs. Wencke totry to remember events such as the 
lettet to the CIA;, noting that anythiing that cotdd have kept her husband from 
; going to prison probably would have made a vivicbmpression on her. “ “ 


S^thafrcah? 


i?be ; characterized,generdusly' as a rather bizarre proposal,”; 

’S :*.? ; m '■*&: r ^*- ;■ *--•*’ V 'AV->r~iA~ ‘ i 
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•m 

O 

4. 


Television 
modi 


! 



• .% 


And 


J?ow, 


To me, th a ti sounds dangerously* close^to the cozy 
deal between producer Quinn Martin and top officials 
of file FBI, a relationship that resulted for nearly a . 
decade ln*,the most . censored and propagan distich 
weekly series, in TV history. 4 A *y V- 1 

iiMartin allowed FBI officials to screen all. scripts 
for “The FBI, ’’'to dictate changes and to veto story 
..ideas. In addition^he hired only, actors and screen- ... 
writers who -werey ‘politically acceptable’’ to the : . 
FBI. Indeed; Efrem Zimbalist Jr., the star of the 


, T r; £. ■ » A •I f? 1 - Indeed; Efrem Zimbalist Jr., the star of the 

I He OAT A show, was the personal,choiceof the lateFBI dlrec- 

— -1 < • ■ ptor'J. Edgar.Hoover . .$ . '*.• *. .'. I ZZ - 

jARY DEEET/ / ' ^ ' '•! ! ' • Between 1965 and 1974 oii-ABC, “The FBI” fed us 

r * *’ y ' " * . a 1 •' . . ... 


*-\ ;V;4 , ' , V , ^y GARY DEES j y* . . V“ vM.nwy, . Uicroi 1CU Ui» 

]aw-and^ern W * Th& F ^ 1 ’” theABCSimda y night drug smuggling, or^ard^edMim^( never’ re'ferrecTto 
8l°rifled the exploits of J. ” as the Mafia, of course) and Communist esoionaee 
on fe1ev^n e =% b ? yS? i. t waath ? Puniest cop show Those were the bid reliable cop^^bSstapfS 
n ?'^ rears lt ra nHed as the big- . that the FBI builtsits reputation on in the 192te and 
g wU S?^>^ ra J’ Spr0pa * andaarsenal 1930s, and so Hoover & Co. ins s"ed-that the l^?e£ 

Well, a smiilar whitewash could, hit the air on CBS adhere to those topics. • = i . ™ V . " 

wouWbe - cailed “The .CIA”!-- Meanwhile, the FBI rejected s<£ipts~de^ina with 

program wouid teU:us about that civil rights, wiretapping, anti-war protests; draft 
*25: * )un ^ 1 °f .courageous patriots and freedom sisters, police brutality, corporate anti-trust viola- 
i^?if”l!!?®. I i? puIate 0l ! r beloyed' Central Intelli- tions and anything else remotely cwmectedkwith con- 

troversiai issues of soci<vnniiHr*Ai imrtnrf & 


■gence-Ag«icy. *** .4 , 

Now that our nation seems to be tilting to the right 
politically, the CBS- bosses arie anxious to try* to de- 
velops show that would pander to that dominant con- 
also wouldn’t hurt CBS in the eyes 
®l° ffi 1 ^Washington, especially if Ronald Reagan 

unrf ®!$ cted and. bringa his 20-mule teami into the 
.White House; a -,•>« ,4 f . 

^^ I ?rr??f! nipsop ’- exec “Uv^producar of- the 'pro- 
posed CIA program, admitted that America’s neo- 
oonservatism, and 4‘an ti-foreign” attitude have a lot 
to do with the creation of th^TV Series. ,‘Tdeallv 
t ?i show fhatv the* |3opi^ inithe CLAarts 

;^\ e, 2^ n clQzen b "nth families and a job to do:.’’ lie 
• declared., . ?*?• ^ ^ ^ 

‘.He further said thefictionaiseries-would get “tech- 

from the Association of 
Officers,- toi outfit comprised 
largely of e^-CIA agents.;-r ! *i> Vr * ' ! 


* ,V 0 ™v.v..wvv*/ WlUlCulC 

troversial issues of socio-political import. * 

And so wito? Quinn Martin as a willing dupe, the 
!/ ub- EBI distorted its own image and blue-penciled all 
con- •; stories m which it appeared to be ahythingjless than 1 
a weU-oiied^machine virtually incapable oHmalfunc- 
Uon. £ 4 :V; y ; . { ;. •. 

_ It’s disgustin^y clear that the potential CBS series . 
about the CIA is headed in that same jingoistic di- 
rection. ; - ** •. ■ ^ “ 

.‘•America’s moving to the right^lsaid Scott 
Siegler, a CBS vice president based in Los Angeles. 
.. N ? ™ a “ e f Who’s president, the people want the 
United States) to; protect its interests abroad. The 
time is right for this show.” t v , 

between those lines. In a bid to 
exploit the widespread blood-lust emotion against 
foreign people, CBS plans to in- 
noifHna fw^h ^ IA “roes; Off as a wonderful outfit 
.than never-ending battles fort truth, justice 
and the ^jnerlqan way#?* - % t ; 

._ . </** ,t " .i. *i*j. m » ~ •. j 'i‘ .* 
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"tl* Rona ?l Reagan must sometimes feel ; in hindsight,- the FBI came around h» 
^Uke .a, character in; a Graham Greene ‘ the view Sat it wodd te weU 2$2 bv 
< ; v “ ied are the struggles -now & specific executive- guidelines and co£ 

' ? r t,^ ls lf ou H ’A?:® 0 conservatives ^gressioniai legislation-, stating -what its 
^ X^ J*** *• J 0 ** 1 * Place now ( > duties and obligations in the field of 
campaign, and this is i intelligence really are. For the past sev- 
-Ibeatthy. because Jtnias-jprbvoked ^ some ? , eral yWthS^lW 
£ welcome reconsiderations *>f; Mtiona^.:i -with Congress Siis enS an^now sStf 


“tot gather :^and maintain such intelH- 
r necessary” to combat terror- 
*rn to the old nonstandard and 
t condemnation of. all th^ care- 
*"*'* restrictions* the. FBI ... and 


( 


: ;rj; a^series of vagueijr worded presidential ^?*; Tfi ® C1 ™ : ‘ “ bertJes: dangers involved in ■; 
•^directives that urged tte bureau,.essen->? P ro PPsaI are clear, blit whht , 

■ initially; to do what it thought necessary tcte a ^ ea ^ an should also consider as he | 
; protecfc'v the*,.* country ■ ^ftpni w? subversion. M^®®^*&^®^ , ' ; *'fhis^^particular struggle for 


. circumsianc.es far outer- *fv;:v-, Tha ^ 

( i^ent from those^ that -had prevailed during?^ ^ ^ough .these ; 

L ^ the intfelligence heyday. Though the FBI^ c y c ^ es v ^nd -th^ can be. yicious. - This 
./ ;S£itseif'; was certdtoyAbiamewor^ fo ™^ Atty v Gen. 

- g^tfaimessiti must be reco^zed- that sudr ^f^fS-^^ffV^ ^^AAmerican Bar 

'r-f^y-denly-alltbe ruleshad.changed.And the;fe^^^ U “^H m n CTS1 ^J ) L C ^ cag f c ? n 'i 

^ vaguely worded directives provided it: n»y: 0 rtivii C «f 

vxp. -protection. ..** 7 >** av “ ' hberties^ and^of • the intelligence f 

-^^^tj^^^f^^agencies can best be served byr ledsla- 1 
^^tha^strikes^difficul^bfce 



andvStates it explicitly as national, policy^ 


( 

/ 


I 

■ Z 
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COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
29 July 1980 





n JTJLla nd ; of the; free to- be turned 


: What apparently bothers Find 
ley is'. that the average Russian 
student is in his 



OkAM* . 

• ? ’Too,, notes the: congressman, a 


nance a situation in which- the na- 

‘tion’s internal protective devices /;» A 1 ...... . . .. 

• ha ve : been so- eroded that Ameri- f majority of the Russians are taking 

advanced courses m high technolo: 
in jeopardy.' ! gy in the fields of physics, chemis- 

;-:vy4 ; - V> ■ ' try r lasers and aircraft design. Sen- 
>’^etj^tp sUuation may exist sitive Information , is being mad^ 

parent since- the mid-1970s, when - > . 'Aisn last week ' Ali Akbar Ta- 
the intelligence arms of the Unitedf ^atebdi^ press attache in the Irani- 
States government came i : under - anlembassy in Washington during 

Qre- and were; both discredited and • : th ^enure of the late shah, was 


demeaned 


/^Although- some of the criticism 
-against the Federal Bureau.; of In- 
vvestigatiodand the CentralTntel- 
lige hce Agenc y were justified, the 
cure may be proving to be more 


assassinated at his - Maryland 
home. The killer is believed to be 
a member, of the so-called Guerril- 
la; Army of Islam, a terrorist ;! 
group loyal to Ayatollah Ruhollah; 
Khomeini’s regime- which has. 

nla/)(re#{ tn oliminato oil nrrwchaK 



_ .......... „ ij^eliniahd cuf f of eon-' 

$ .'l??^^cil^€Si6nal ! ’panic= in the mid-1970s, 

pgj an d CIA files have 
'•? ^9^- been destroyed and the techniques 

pro^am this country has with "undercover \ agents , and ; 

S6Yietf~yhiori*: Created"iir l ;1958,; it ^wirietaps severely restricted!., 1 
• allows each nation to sendJO of its : -t cv a : . : • 


liniversity-ievet students -to the? is.^tertial. 
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If the GQ Pj ticket wins I the CIA's prospers f nag lit improve, 
but a Reagan intelligence white paper. : cdlU^r/d-yyeii) service 
with sweeping powers: It could overshadow Bush’s old outfit 


' ' By Jeff Stein . I 

When Ronald Reagan finally picked ex-CIA Direc- j 
tor George Bush to be his running mate last week, I i 
was sitting around the television with a group of Lat- 
in American exiles. "This is just like Brazil!" one ex- 
claimed. "The head of the secret police is going to end 
u^ running the county” 

It will be interesting to see just what influence 
the CIA will have if the Reagan-Bush ticket is elect- 
ed in November. It is true that Bush was immensely 
liked by the cloak-and-dagger crew during his short 
stay at its Langley, Va., headquarters (June, 1975, 
to January, 1976), and he employed perhaps 40 ex- 
CIA officers in his campaign organization, including j 
his own director of security, Robert Gambino. But. j 
predictions of some kind of; a CIA putsch organized 
out of the vice president’s office- are perhaps off the.:: 
:mark . i 

For one thing, there exists a definite ahti-CIA 
feeling among Reagan’s closest foreign-policy and 
national-security advisers, many of whom were 
members of the Ford administration’s "B-team,” 
which was set up to offer competing analyses of CIA 
estimates of Soviet missile strength. And in lengthy .. 
conversations with Richard V. Allen, Reagan’s prin- 
cipal adviser on these matters, I came away with 
the definite feeling that Allen thought the CIA was 
just not "tough enough” when it came to sizing up ! 
the Russians. 

The principal evidence of my conclusions exists in • 
a special white paper on the intelligence community 4 
put together by a group of ex-military a nd.exrCIA offi- J 

! "cei 1 s Under Allen’s ; direstibh'iast ; yeanA7"-f^^^^ 

• While the white paper certainly expresses fond- [ 
ness for covert action at home and abroad— popularly ri 
known as "dirty tricks’— it also leaves an impression j 
that the CIA may have to share the back alleys of the. j 


world with other U.S. agencies, particularly the FBI ’ 
and the Pentagon, and may. have to be prepared to j 
give up some of its power to a new "intelligence czar” j 
in the White House. All this portends, of course, a j 
classic Washington power struggle come January- if 
Reagan wins. . ' <•’ • • 

Here are the highlights of the intelligence reorga- 
nization plan: .j ' ; 

« Domestic spying. . v 

The plans cal! for maintaining joint CIA-FBI files 
on "counterintelligence and counter-terrorism” in a 
special section to be created in the Justice. Depart- 
ment or a wholly new, independent agency. "Here,” 
'the policy paper proposes, "joint teams of officers from 
both the domestic and foreign intelligence services 
would lawfully look at the same data,” ( v . 1 

• Check* on CIA analysts. V ; ; ' : ' . : 

Among Reagan’s advisers, there is a congenital 
suspicion of Russian military analysts at the CLA. To 
correct that; it is proposed that the role of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency be strengthened as a source of j 
"alternative analysis,” and that a permanent kind ofi 
"B-team?’ be set up to further checkmate the CIA, 1 
similar to the "wise old men” of the defunct Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. > 

Shift covert action away from the CIA. ■■ .. ■ 

"The clandestine services have been of inestimable J 
: value to our • national security,” the white paper, 
i claims.- "They have performed some of the most impor?. 
tant of CIA’s unique functions, and they should be 
strengthened.” : 

But the Reagan team doesn’t think the CIA can 
do the job and wants to create a brand new "Foreign 
Operations Service”, that would bring under one roof, 
both information-collection :• and counterintelligence 
Activities. As a new intelligence superagency combin- 
ing many . functions; of- boththe FBF and '.ClAt'-tljo 
FOS would actually htt a mirror image of fHe dreaded^ 
Soviei KGB. It would, tht* plan proposes, be "wholly ', 
dandesfiftS.-^^’T^ir"? rr 


I 


co^ 
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* • White House control. ' : 7 ' 

’i& 'The , Reagan team would like to create tbeposi- 
tion of the president’s ‘'Chief Adviser for Intelligence 
Matters,” a job that would be quickly dubbed "The 
i Intelligence . Czar” He would serve on. the White 
House staff and thus be out of the reach of congres- 
sional confirmation/ The adviser would “communi- 
cate the president’s priorities to the intelligence 
community”' and “present to the Congress the presi- 
dent’s views of the community’s needs.” Rather na- 
tively, the plan also proposed that this .person 
“should be the community’s sole (their emphasis) 
contact with the news media.” \ . -.‘ i 


• Providing “cover” for agents overseas. 

> The Reagan team would also ljke.to mobilize the 
entire government and business community for intel- 
ligence missions. 

/ \The new Foreign Operations Ser^ce, according to 
the white paper, would have at its disposal every gov - 
ernment agency , and these agencies would be "re- 
quired to furnish ... full credentials, , working 
assignments abroad for purposes of ‘cover/ and full co- 
operation.” . N . .. . « f 

Meanwhile, a Reagan administration would pro- 
vide private companies "immunity in connection with 
any lawsuits directed against them for permitting in^ 
telligence officers to use their activities as ‘cover/*- • 
>■' -It is easy to find both potential abuses and tragedy 
in- such an idea. First of* all, it would make every 
Peace Corps worker a legitimate target of revolution- 
ary groups abroad (or, for that matter, a Department 
of Commerce bureaucrat). Do we need, another hos- 
tage situation? . 

. Secondly, considering the Reagan teamV ideas' 
about new, domestic spying and foreign espionage pro- 
grams, it makes one wonder whether terrorism direct- 
ed , at . American businessmen abroad, already 
epidemic, might increase, and whether future Howard 
>Hunts and Gordon Liddys might be able to find legal 
/refuge under commercial cover. / 


* * . * ;■ 


While, for now, the apprehension of my Latin 
American friends about the ascendancy of Bush may 
have been misplaced, there obviously exists in the 
Reagan team’s white paper firm ground for their wor- 
ries. Some of these Latin Americans have spouses, rel- 
atives .'or friends who have . "disappeared 1 ’ under 
dictatorships— -in Argentina, Brazil and Chile; among 
others— that were helped into power by the CIA or 
were supported ,by the United States. '-:v. 

During the Carter administration, the LFnited 
States has distanced itself somewhat from these dicta/- 
torships under the banner of the "human rights” poli- 
cy. As unsatisfactory as that policy has been— to 
many people here as well, as in Latin America— recent 


For example, National Public Radio. reported re- 
cently that Daniel Graham,, the former head of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, visited Argentina last 
month and told business, political and military lead- 
ers there that the Carter human rights policy had had 
“disastrous effects on our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica.” Graham said that a Reagan administration 
would “abandon the policy of throwing old friends to 
the wolves.” In response -to accurate descriptions in 
the Latin American press, which covered the event 
heavily, that he was a Reagan adviser, Graham pro- 
tested that he was just a private visitor. 

Some of the "old friends” mentioned by Graham 
would naturally welcome a return of the Republicans 
aiyl particularly Bush. The CIA gladly trained Chile’s 
dreaded secret police, the . DINA, after the United 
States helped put Gen. Augusto Pinochet into power, 
and Bush was CIA director in 1976 when DINA 
agents blew up Orlando Letelier and Ronni Moffitt in 
a Washington car-bombing. , r ‘ . : • ; •’ 

' ; According to a new investigative book on th.e Lete- 
lier murder (“Assassination on Embassy Row,” by John 
Dinges and Saul Landau), Bush had advance know- 
ledge at the time of the assassination that DINA teams 
in tl^e United States were up to no good but he with- 
held that information from FBI investigators and the 
U.S. prosecutor, Eugene Pepper. 

. '"Bush . .. . did not say a word . . .” Dinges and 
Landau charge, "nor did Bush 'V . . or anyone else 
from the CIA subsequently volunteer their informa- 
tion about Chile’s undercover mission to Propper or- 
i. the FBI.” The authors' conclusions are bolstered by 
FBI affidavits.^-. ' 1 

• Instead, the newspapers were full of "CIA sources” 
concluding that "DINA was not involved* in the mur- ’, 
ders. Of course, FBI agents read newspapers too, and ! 
without the evidence Bush apparently kept to hifnself, i 
they went chasing other wrong leads for months. '.-I 

Bush has refused to comment on the matter, refer- 1 
ring all inquiries to the CIA, which has so far refused 
to release such items as Bush’s telephone logs on the 
day of the assassination. (The Reagan white paper; by 
the way, claims that the Freedom of Information Act 
has been subject to "grotesque abuse” and needs 

} “ tightening.”) - ?/■ ; - r ^ ‘ 

•v ? In the end, however, with the Reagan team’s early 
^enthusiasm for tinhorn dictators and covert action; it , 
^may; ; not: matter iquch ".after, all if Bush becomes vicej 
.jpresidcnt r 'Ue, tvpiild; be •‘good ^at'.rohe traditional -vice; 
^presidential 1 detail, however/^ J r 1 1'./ j 

Xi - Reagan could send- him -off to Buenos Aires; Brasi-c 

rna ‘xtrts&tedoY: “ “ 


Jeff Stein, a former ;Army intelligence officer/ 
writes frequently on national security issues and is 
\ Washington editor of The Progressive magazine, j 



* 
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SAN DIEGO UNION 
10 July 1980 



:M^encKe®iase| 



my 3M WflhTrlUe $n DlewVniir : 

f Attorneys: tryingtto^unravel^ 

Wencfe-^ 

; gen^'Aigency&Jrector^ 

Weh&ke^rnariaged jtoldisappeaf^y going under;, 
cover as/an 

'Attorneys iUex^HaiTier Imd ^ch Zybala: 

*■ said this yesterday in the wake oti'disdosure j 
that Wencke : hadv^ttenMlettertoite^Aprfl^ - 
:1979; Offering his taleritstathe/CTte^ 
p . •-, Xiup^Enr^wlll^tiei asi^d, if KW^ick&:< 


' waa aikrwed; to /jfoiz^ therp^f LocatingtWehcked 
;. i^pa^ountuto tihnglhgi him' to justice, r he 1 

caiH-}, arfftincr that* Hf^no/»oecarw' , . k rfQne'nrlll V Kai 



has a-iba&giouhd^f^ Rus- 

sian arid? other lariimage^^ 



ped jipoiooo bail last; 
Jct to begin serving a 
five-year tenn'oh his: conviction, of mail fraud 
£ in; the operation of /his'|SunifiTiititd. -He had 



M 5«v. . 

^Tuesday 


s, overture tftjtiie CTA came to light 

. .. 

P inaimii’ganf attorned fioriftiie^ Securities >‘and 
v^ESchange'Cbmniisaibn^Rressed their que^ for 
i!inassivevolumes of business arid' stock records 

* 1 * . f 1 


from the corporate maze that Wencke created: 
The records are: sought by R;N..;Gould, court- 
•appointed receiver .over much :of. the Wencke 
empire, , involving in. the neighborhood of 100 
corporate entities arid trusts;:^/./f^^v^ri4 
;-f|?*It’s a bowl of spaghetti,” Gould riaid yester- 
'dayprit; he promised to bring some semblance 
„<$. order at vminimal;;Cost .:^inany • pubhd 
shareholders ;I iran ' be: returned /las ; close .as! 
possible to their original position of ownership: 
fe, Mrs; Wencke,' again'on( thetwitriess 4 stand 
'yesterday, said she has at her Rancho Santa Fe 
mansion a carton of mail : that; had been 
;arriving over a period, of time? fojrWencke. 
McCUe authorized a screening of the mail, but 
only if Mrs:-Wencke were.present^y4#:,.| i;' : 
v^yilith that,. Kaufmann and^Zybaia ’accomprir 
infed her to her home.: She had^yoiunteered to 
^cooperate and, at the end of the/court session, 
wept on the witness stand, aitenthe magistrate 
found no cause to hold her in con tempt 
c wJStdon’t Care about/ myself anymore, T Mrs. 
Wericke .' sobbdd. ' ‘ilt’s; my {-children; ^They’re 
such outstanding young people to go through an 
■ordeal libe-this.iJA' 


ji-; 


iv/ Mrs. Wencke had faced a possible contempt 
■ citatipri tor failure to I cooperate in disclosing 
business:: records,', but; she /insisted she had 



jSSHarprirsaid: late ‘yesterday that: ziybala arid 
/Kaufmarin, after the visit to. the; Wencke man- 
sion,: “got a clear, impression there.are addl- 



#ffH e:safd the. decision to pur^e answers frbni 
^*he|^ was based on. ‘/what we didntifind in 
-eimair!. screened 'by- Kaufmarin-arid Zybala:/ 
Conspicuous. byvits [absence'was personal 



r* 
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